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ROMAN  EDUCATION 

FRAGMENTS    FROM    UNPUBLISHED    LETTKRs. 

EPISTLE    I. 
Philocrates    to    his    honored    master  —  Greeting! 

When  I  decided  to  set  out  from  home  to  make  trial  of  my  fortune 
here  at  Rome,  it  was  a  great  solace  to  my  grief  at  parting,  that  you 
bade  me  keep  you  well  informed  of  all  that  befell  me.  It  is  no  le^s  a 
pleasure  to  me  now,  to  feel  that  your  interest  in  my  welfare  justifies 
me  in  giving  you  a  full  account  of  all  that  is  of  interest  to  myself. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Rome,  I  found  myself,  thanks  to  your  re 
mendation,  installed  as  a  member  of  the  household  of  cur  friend 
Duillius,  (who  by-the-by,  sends  greeting  to  you  and  yours.)  lie  has 
expressed  great  interest  in  me,  and  has  promised  to  aid  me  in  all  ways 
within  his  power.  His  household  consists  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
rive  children,    four    boys  and  a    girl.     His  retinue  of  slaves    is    very 
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large,  indeed  I  understand  that  he  has  more  than  is  customary  for  a 
man  of  his  rank. 

Knowing  that  my  interests  as  a  teacher  would  be  in  the  schools 
Duillius  said  to  me  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  :  "  My  youngest  son 
will  go  to  school  for  the  first  time  to-morrow.  If  you  like,  we  can 
attend  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  our  boys  are 
trained  in  school."  Upon  my  agreeing  readily  to  this  proposal  he 
went  on  to  explain  that  many  men  of  his  rank  employed  private  tutors 
for  their  sons  from  the  first,  but  that  it  was  his  desire  that  his 
sons  should  undergo  the  discipline  of  the  schools, —  somewhat  to  his 
wife's  displeasure. 

The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  a  slave  knocked  at  my 
door  and  informed  me  that  his  master  had  sent  him  to  call  me.  It  was 
not  yet  light,  but  I  could  hear  the  slaves  running  about,  and  the  voice 
of  the  house-steward,  giving  orders  for  the  day's  work.  I  joined 
Duillius  as  soon  as  possible,  and  found  him  in  the  atrium  giving 
a  few  final  instructions  to  the  paedagogus.  He  handed  to  the 
paedagogus  a  purse  to  be  given  to  the  master.  Then  the  capsarius 
was  summoned,  who  lighted  the  boy's  lamp,  took  the  tablets  and  stylus 
and  followed  boy  and  attendant  from  the  room.  After  some  delay  we 
also  set  out.  The  busy  hum  of  many  voices  gave  us  warning  of 
our  approach  to  the  schools  ;  the  sound  of  flogging  was  also  plainly  to 
be  heard.  I  am  told  that  the  people  dwelling  near  make  many 
complaints  against  this  disturbance  of  their  morning  naps.  The 
school  room  was  a  portico,  open  on  two  sides  to  the  street,  so 
that  we    had  a  full  view  of  it  before  entering. 

The  master  sat  in  a  raised  chair,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  either 
standing  or  seated  on  benches  before  his  desk.  On  the  walls  hung 
maps,  tables  of  authors,  and  lists  of  dates,  while  here  and  there  were 
busts  of  Crates,  Andronicus,  and  other  noted  men,  all  blackened  by 
the  smoke  from  the  lamps  carried  by  the  pupils.  I  saw  a  few  girls 
among  the  pupils,  but  as  a  rule  I  believe  the  girls  either  attend  schools 
of  their  own,  or  are  taught  at  home. 

As  we  entered,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic  was  going  on.  Fingers 
and  tongues  were  busy  answeringthe  master's  questions.  Said  he,  "If 
from  five  ounces  be  subtracted  one,  what  is  the  remainder  ?  "  One  boy 
answered  promptly,  "A  third  of  a  penny."  "  Good  !  "  said  the  master, 
"  you  will  be  able  to   take  care  of  your  money.     Now  if  an  ounce  be 
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added  what  does  it  make?"  The  boy  was  as  ready  in  his  answer, 
"The  half  of  a  penny,"  and  the  muster  dismissed  his  class  well  pleased. 

Duillius'  son  was  struggling  with  a  copy  on  his  tablets.  He  had 
had  some  little  teaching  at  home,  so  instead  of  the  grooved  metal 
tablets  used  by  many  of  the  boys  he  was  permitted  to  use  those  which 
are  made  of  wax. 

A  class  was  now  called  upon  to  read,  first  altogether,  following 
their  master,  then  separately.  All  went  reasonably  well,  until  one  boy 
stumbled  over  a  long  word.  He  was  promptly  flogged,  without  good 
reason,  I  thought,  for  I  had  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  book,  and 
should  have  found  it  difficult  to  read  myself,   so  badly  written  was  it. 

By  this  time  Duillius  said,  "  Come,  let  us  go,  and  later,  if  you  will, 
you  can  visit  the  school  where  two  of  my  older  sons  are  studying." 
As  we  walked  along  he  pointed  out  to  me  many  places  of  interest, 
among  them  the  home  of  Tacitus  whither  he  has  promised  to  take  me 
soon.  Bnt  I  have  already  stretched  your  patience  to  its  limit,  and  will 
reserve  my  later  experiences  for  another  letter.      Farewell. 

EPISTLE    II. 

Philocrates  to  his  honored   master  —  Greeting  ! 

Your  encouragement  was  most  grateful  to  me  and  gave  me  new 
hope  of  success.  You  also  bid  me  tell  you  more  of  Roman  schools  of 
a  higher  grade  which  I  am  very  glad  to  do.  A  few  days  after  our  visit 
to  the  school  of  which  I  wrote  you,  Duillius  suggested  that  we  pay  a 
visit  to  the  one  which  his  next  older  sons  attended,  as  there  was  to  be  a 
debate  of  special  interest  on  that  day.  On  the  way  he  told  me  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  facts  concerning  the  schools.  Their  school  year  be- 
gins the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  upon  which  day  the  new  boy  brings 
his  fee.  Besides  the  long  midsummer  rest  there  are  two  vacations, 
one  of  five  days  in  March,  and  the  other  at  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia. 
In  the  country,  I  am  told,  the  terms  are  much  shorter. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  school,  so  that 
most  of  the  day's  lessons  were  at  an  end.  The  boys  were  busy  at  their 
Homer,  quite  like  our  own  school  boys  at  home.  First  the  master  read 
the  passage  under  discussion,  then  the  boys  repeated  it  after  him,  very 
loud,  indeed,  but  with  careful  attention  to  emphasis  and  pronunciation. 
Next  the  meaning  was  carefully  discussed,  and  all  questions  of  history, 
geography  or  mythology  fully  decided. 

After  this  came  the  debates,  two  in  number,  the  first  on  the  theme, 
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"  Was  Crates  the  philosopher  right,  when,  having  met  an  ignorant  boy, 
he  administered  a  beating  to  his  teacher?",  the  second  of  a  speculative 
sort  :  "  It  is  forbidden  a  stranger  to  mount  the  wall.  A  mounts 
the  wall,  but  only  to  assist  the  citizens  in  repelling  their  enemies.  Has 
A  broken  the  law?"  The  debates  were  very  well  conducted,  and  at 
the  close  the  master  presented  the  successful  contestants  with  valuable 
books  as  prizes.  After  the  boys  had  gone  I  lingered  to  speak  with  the 
master,  who  was  very  willing  to  give  me  any  information  that  I  desired. 
He  told  me  that  his  boys  read  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil  and  some  of  the 
great  tragedians  ;  that  he  frequently  picked  out  some  knotty  point  in 
the  lesson  and  set  the  boys  to  arguing  for  and  against  some  view  of  it 
and  that  he  ranked  his  pupils  by  their  ability  in  this  branch  of  study. 
Music  he  also  taught,  and  geometry.  "  But  that,"  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  they  do  not  like  and  will  not  learn."  He  made  a  specialty  of  exercises 
in  writing  Greek  verses,  which  was  good  news  to  me. 

But  the  pupils  give  by  far  the  larger  part  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  such  themes  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  joined  to  much  paraphrasing  of  fables,  anecdotes, 
and  so  forth,  to  give  fluency  of  speech. 

I  have  not  yet  decided  with  regard  to  my  own  course,  but  when  I 
do,  you  may  rest  assured  that  1  will  send  you  word.     Farewell. 

EPISTLE  III. 
Philocrates  to  his  honored  master — Greeting  ! 

Good  fortune  has  surely  marked  me  for  her  own.  Last  night 
Duillius,  who  has  been  more  than  kind  to  me,  invited  several  of  his 
friends  to  dine  with  us.  The  conversation  turned  on  education  in 
general,  and  I  gained  some  information  which  may  interest  you. 

It  seems  that  the  rhetoricians  still  flourish  here,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  with  which  they  were  met  at  first,  and  now  almost  every 
boy  of  even  moderate  birth  and  wealth  attends  some  one  of  them,  for 
study  in  eloquence,  philosophy  or  kindred  branches  of  learning. 
Many  also  make  a  specialty  of  law,  and  still  others,  like  the  son  of  our 
friend,  spend  years  in  travel  with  the  best  tutors  who  can  be  hired,  and 
finally  go  to  Athens  to  receive  the  best  that  human  intellect  can  give. 

A  well-educated  Roman  seems  to  me  in  no  way  inferior  to  an 
educated  Greek,  and  indeed,  why  should  he  be,  since  Greeks  are  his 
teachers,  for  the  most  part,  from  his  nurse  to  his  final  master,  who  is 
often  his  life-long  companion  and   friend.     Although   the   system    of 
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education  makes  noble  orators,  shrewd  lawyers,  and  eminent  statesmen, 
it  is  equally  friendly  to  the  growth  of  a  purely  literary  ability.  Should 
any  one  doubt  this,  he  has  only  to  consider  the  work  of  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  even  of  this  age  and  his  doubt  must  vanish.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  well  I  shall  be  able  to  adapt  myself  as  a  part  of  this  system, 
of  which  I  have  been,  thus  far,  only  a  spectator.     Farewell. 

Winifred  H.  Ripley. 
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This  year  I  am  rooming  with  a  Freshman.  She  always  uses 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Unabridged  Lexicon  in  translating  the  Odyssey. 
On:e  I  advised  her  to  use  my  smaller  edition,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  translation  more  quickly.  But  her  brother  Tom,  a  Yale  Senior, 
has  announced  that  "  scholars  "  prefer  the  unabridged. 

It  is  really  pathetic  to  see  her  try  to  use  that  immense  volume. 
The  table  is  so  high  and  she  so  little,  that  when  sitting  by  it,  her  feet 
do  not  reach  the  floor.  So  she  holds  the  ponderous  book  in  her  lap 
until  it  wears  her  out,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  lays  it  upon  a  chair  before 
her.  She  has  finally  confided  to  me,  with  a  sad  little  smile,  that  it  is 
hard  work  to  use  that  lexicon  always.  She  had  just  been  leaving 
Nausicaa,  speechless  for  ten  long  minutes,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
while  hunting  up  the  best  translation  for  the  verb  of  address. 

One  day,  mounting  to  the  attic  in  quest  of  something  from  my 
trunk,  I  discovered  my  Freshman  perched  upon  a  box  by  the  window. 

'-  Why  Elsie  ;"  I  said,  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"Studying  Geometry."  replied  she.  "Those  two  Sophomores, 
whom  you  have  invited  to  study  in  your  room  because  it  was  their 
sweeping  day,  have  begun  to  read  the  "  Utopia"  aloud  together.  So 
I  thought  I  could  study  better  here." 

I  went  down  stairs  in  a  hurry.  "If  we  are  Sophomores,"  I  said, 
"  we  don't  own  the  earth  !    It  is  outrageous  to  treat  my  Freshman  so  !" 

That  outburst  came  near  costing  me  the  loss  of  two  good  friends. 

My  Freshman  is  the  most  orderly  creature.  She  never  leaves 
anything  lying  about,  even  stows  her  watch  away  in  her  second 
drawer  every  night,  as  she  looks  in  to  see  that  everything  is   in   order. 
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The  other  night,  after  lights  were  out,  I  thought  I  heard  a  little 
sob.  Then  my  Freshman  coughed.  I  tried  to  find  out  if  she  were 
really  crying.. 

"  Are  you  warm  enough  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  answered,  "  Yes,  thank  you."  so  very  calmly  that  I  did  not 
dare  say  anything  more. 

£he  had  reached  College  a  week  late.  When  she  came  I  had  our 
room  all  arranged.  Freshmen  never  do  have  many  possessions.  So, 
on  leaving  home,  I  had  filled  my  trunks  accordingly,  and  brought  back 
any  amount  of  pretty  things  from  the  World's  Fair.  I  had  hung  a 
tennis  net  on  the  wall  at  the  head  and  side  of  her  bed,  and  had 
covered  it  with  photographs  and  souvenirs  from  Chicago.  I  thought 
they  might  interest  and  keep  her  from  getting  homesick.  But, 
by  the  time  she  arrived,  I  had  become  so  absorbed  in  my  occupation 
as  to  have  quite  forgotten  her,  and  had  appropriated  the  entire  room. 

I  had  always  felt  that  I  did  not  quite  understand  my  Freshman. 
She  had  some  odd  ways.  And  presently  an  air  of  mystery  seemed  to 
hang  about  that  second  bureau  drawer.  "  She  must  keep  her  valuables 
there."  thought  I.  I  knew  she  kept  it  locked,  though  she  tried  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  me.  Once  when  I  had  surprised  her  by  entering 
the  room  suddenly,  she  had  shut  it  in  a  hurry.  It  seemed  to  possess 
a  strange  fascination  for  her.  She  would  laugh  and  be  quite  like  one 
of  us  after  looking  into  it. 

Finally,  last  week,  I  resolved  to  penetrate  the  mystery  ;  for  I  was 
uneasy  and  suspicious.  It  troubled  me  and  kept  me  awake  nights. 
One  evening  after  supper  I  said,  "If  anyone  comes,  tell  her  I'm  down 
stairs  studying  Literature  with  Bess."  But  I  quickly  returned,  and 
saying,  '"  I  want  to  show  Bess  the  photographs  that  came  to-day," 
walked  over  to  the  bureau. 

The  drawer  was  wide  open.  I  had  surprised  her  so  that  she 
could  make  no  effort  to  close  it. 

"What  beautiful  order  you  keep  your  things  in,"  said  I,  glancing 
into  it,  though  I  saw  that  her  cheeks  were  burning  as  she  uttered  a 
faint,  frightened  little  "  Oh  !  " 

But  now  it  was  I  who  blushed.  There  in  that  second  bureau 
drawer,  the  child  had  made  a  little  room.  The  meaning  of  her  odd 
ways  flashed  upon  me.  She  had  been  longing  for  something  familiar. 
And  as  I  looked  at  the  pretty  photographs  hanging  in  dainty  frames 
along  the  sides  of  the  drawer,  and  the  watch  upon  its  hook  like  a  little 
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clock,  and  the  gifts  and  books  and  the  Bible  upon  the  carpet  of  bright 
soft  felt,  my  blood  boiled  with  indignation  at  my  selfish  self.  I  could 
not  look  into  the  big  sorrowful  eyes  of  my  little  Freshman,  but  just 
put  my  arms  about  her,  and  we  cried  softly  together. 

The  next  day,  when  the  room  was  swept,  Elsie  and  1  arranged  it 
together.  The  girls  tell  us  that  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  room  in 
College.  Bertha  Alice  Watters. 


AUVERS-SUR-OISE 


If  you  take  the  5:31  train  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  you  will  have  a 
very  rapid  and  comfortable  ride  to  Auvers,  which  you  must  remember 
is  the  third  station  after  Pontoise.  Here  the  engine  is  put  on  the  other 
end  of  the  train  and  you  go  out  over  the  same  bridge  which  you  have 
just  crossed.  The  train  passes  through  ever  so  many  little  red-roofed 
villages,  any  one  of  which  might  just  as  well  be  Auvers.  But  when 
you  get  to  Chapouvat,  gather  up  your  easel  and  camp-stool  and  your 
grip,  for  the  next  station  is  Auvers-sur-Oise  and  the  train  stops  only  a 
few  seconds.  There  is  the  Oise,  a  broad,  quiet  stream,  up  on  the  hill 
yonder  is  the  old  gray  church-tower,  the  landmark  of  Auvers.  The 
hotel  stands  across  the  street  from  the  station,  five  minutes'  walk  on  a 
sidewalk — the  only  one  in  town.  The  hotel  is  a  modest  house,  bearing 
the  words,  "  Hotel  et  Restaurant  "  painted  in  red  letters  across  the 
front.  Between  it  and  the  street  is  a  tiny  green  arbor.  Here  three  or 
four  men  in  blue  blouses,  drinking  bitter  French  beer,  will  welcome 
you  to  Auvers  with  a  cheery  chorus  of  "Bon  soir,  ATsieu."  It  sounds 
like  "  bon  sware  "  but  you  get  accustomed  to  this  peculiar  Auvers 
pronunciation  in  a  very  short  time. 

As  you  step  into  the  hall  a  harsh  greeting  will  issue  from  one  cor- 
ner, with  no  distinguishable  words.  But  as  you  are  replying  with  a 
vague  "  Bon  soir"  to  this  invisible  speaker,  Madame  la  proprietaire,  a 
meagre  woman  in  black,  will  come  hurrying  out  of  a  neighboring  room, 
to  quiet  your  rising  discomfort  with  voluble  reproofs  for  Cocath  —  the 
large  green  parrot  who  has  startled  you.  "  M'sieu  le peintre  "  is  warmly 
welcomed  and  shown   to  a  neat   bare    room,  with  tiled  floor,  iron  bed 
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and  one  chair.  At  seven  you  will  be  served  with  a  good  dinner  in  the 
tiny  dining-room.  It  will  be  strange  if  you  do  not  meet  a  fellow-artist 
or  two  in  the  little  hostelry,  browned  by  the  sun  and  full  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  work. 

Suppose  you  take  a  walk  after  tea.  In  the  main  street  of  the  vil- 
lage, is  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  silent  boys  stand  knee-deep  in 
shavings,  planing  and  sawing.  Farther  on  are  the  fruiterie,  the  milli- 
ner's shop,  and  the  butcher's  shop,  where  a  portly  woman  with  bright 
black  eyes  cuts  up  the  animals  hanging  from  hooks,  calls  her  patrons 
"thou"  and  makes  merry  over  them  with  winks  and  nods  to  the  other 
occupants  of  the  small  shop.  These  must  sometimes  wait  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  for  their  turn  to  come.  Life  is  taken  very  easily  in  a  French 
town. 

Passing  the  corner  where  the  peacocks  scream,  you  see  on  the 
right  a  tangle  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  on  the  grounds  of  the  " petit 
chateau."  As  you  continue  down  the  main  road,  and  turn  up  a  hill 
shaded  by  a  double  row  of  chestnut  trees,  behold  the  '' grand  chateau  " 
on  your  right.  This  is  a  large  old  house  standing  aloof  from  the  rest 
of  the  village.  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  shut  in  by  a 
stone  wall.  The  walls  along  the  terraces  are  draped  with  hanging 
woodbine  and  ivy  which  grow  in  wild  abundance.  Your  artist's 
eye  will  at  once  be  attracted  by  an  arch  which  spans  the  road 
in  front  of  the  chateau.  This  arch  is  on  a  level  with  the  first 
terrace  of  the  chateau  grounds  and  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  led 
originally  to  some  tower  across  the  road.  But  now  it  stops  abruptly, 
and  a  modern  green  iron  gate  opens  onto  a  narrow  iron  stair-case  by 
which  one  descends  to  level  ground. 

You  will  probably  not  care  to  retain  your  room  in  the  hotel,  but 
will  take  lodgings  in  one  of  the  farm-houses.  Suppose  you  go  to 
M'sieu  Maitre's.  You  can  get  a  room  with  a  tiled  floor,  primitive  fur- 
niture and  coarse  linen,  in  a  genuine  French  farm-house,  built  of  stone 
and  plastered  over,  roofed  partly  with  dark  red  tiles  and  partly  with 
moss  grown  thatch.  M'sieu  Maitre  is  a  handsome  old  man,  with  dark 
eyes  and  snow-white  hair  and  beard.  He  is  the  gardener  at  the  petit 
chateau  where  he  keeps  the  gardens  and  lawns  in  fine  condition. 

But  what  an  excitement  and  skurrying  about  there  is  when  u  the 
family  "or  the  young  lord  is  coming  down!  The  chateau,  a  very 
unimposing   building  in  spite   of   its    name,  is  cleaned   from  garret   to 
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cellar,  and  Madame  Maitre  flies  back  and  forth  from  her  little  house 
to  the  big  house  putting  everything  in  order. 

On  each  side  of  the  Oise  rises  the  plateau  of  fertile  farm-lands, 
below  one  of  which  lies  Auvers.  This  plateau  is  planted  with  grain  ; 
the  rich  blue-green  of  the  oats,  the  dry  yellow  of  wheat  and  the  grass- 
green  of  rye  grow  side  by  side,  with  the  impertinent  poppy  and  corn- 
flower mixing  their  red  and  blue  among  the  grain.  This  country  is 
rich  in  flowers,  —  heather,  wild  pink  convovulus,  and  a  feathery  white 
flower  that  seems  made  for  a  bridal  wreath,  grow  everywhere,  by 
roadside  and  river.  The  surpassing  charm  of  the  upland  is  the  view 
of  fields,  hills,  river,  chateau  and  farms.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
infinite  details  of  such  a  view  to  the  proportions  of  a  three  by  five 
canvass.  But  there  are  bits  on  the  plateau  that  make  very  effective 
"  motives,"  the  tall  old  weather-beaten  cross  by  the  roadside,  standing 
up  bare  and  dreary  against  the  sky,  the  two  tall  cypresses  standing  by 
themselves  in  a  field  near  the  cemetery,  the  hay-stacks,  the  groups  of 
trees,  and  the  venerable  church-tower  rising  above  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plateau. 

Down  in  the  village  are  many  subjects  that  you  will  probably  take 
home  on  canvas  ;  the  rows  of  houses  with  their  irregular  outlines,  the 
sunken  thatched  roofs,  queer  little  flights  of  steps  planted  with  flowers, 
the  old  house  with  the  great  sundial  bearing  the  reminder  that  "Zcz 
vie  de  Vhomme passe  comme  V ombre."  Then  by  the  river  you  can  spend 
many  profitable  hours,  watching  the  horses  plodding  along  the  white 
dusty  tow  path,  pulling  the  great  barges  which  ply  between  Belgium 
and  Paris  ;  or  catching  the  different  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon 
the  river,  the  island  and  the  banks.  Auvers  is  a  real  Paradise  for 
artists.  You  will  find  yourself  enriched  body  and  mind  by  your  visit 
there.  Florence  Van  Duzer  Smith. 


THE  LOST  MUSIC 

The  child  Hermes,  bold  and  lovely, 
Stirred  with  songs  he  could  not  sing 

Strung  the  shell  and  made  a  lyre 
Then  laughed  out  along  the  string. 

All  the  world's  unuttered  music, 

All  its  hidden  inward  need, 
Flowed  along  the  shell's  dim  cavern 

Rushed  along  the  rythmic  reed. 

"  Glad  god  of  the  lyre  "  I  murmur, 
"  Playest  thou  yet  among  the  trees  ?  " 

Still  I  seek  in  vain,  and  only 

Hear  the  faint  voice  of  the  breeze. 

"  Pan  "  I  whisper,  "  Whither  art  thou  ? 

Pipe,  thou  great  browed  god,  again 
Pan  !  "     But  though  I  seek,  I  never 

Hear  his  sweet  reed  from  the  glen. 

Silent  grows  the  reed  and  stringless 

Lies  the  shell  upon  the  hill, 
Sweet  with  an  interior  music, 

But  the  songs  of  gods  are  still. 

Lost !  Young  Hermes  from  the  mountain 
Greets  not  Pan  upon  the  mead, 

Gone  the  glad  god  of  the  lyre, 
Mute  the  great  god  of  the  reed. 

Lost  ?  Whence  cometh  this  strange  music 
Semblance  of  some  silenced  strain  ? 

In  the  shell  and  reed,  wind  shaken, 
That  lost  music  lives  again. 
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Grieve  not,  poet,  for  the  beauty 

Trembling  lips  refused  to  sing. 
For  the  song  that  strove  imprisoned, 

Bird  upon  a  baffled  wing. 

Grieve  not,  poet,  for  the  gladness 

Lost  to  rhythm's  sweet  control, 
Sunk  from  reach  like  hidden  treasure 

In  the  clear  depths  of  the  soul. 

Still  it  lives.     In  distant  ages 

Some  glad  child  perhaps  may  heed 
All  thy  longing  in  the  lyre, 

That  lost  music  in  the  reed. 


THE  ORGANIST  OF  ST.  JOHN'S 

The  warm  glow  of  the  late  afternoon  sunlight  settled  like  yellow 
dust  on  the  gray  stone  walls  of  St.  John's,  softening  the  rugged  out- 
lines and  changing  the  stern  grandeur  of  its  front  to  a  kind  of  golden 
beauty  that  seemed  to  climb  up  the  walls,  over  the  Doric  columns,  and 
over  the  arched  windows  to  the  roof,  and  higher  still  along  the  tower 
to  the  belfry,  where  the  white  pigeons  perched  on  the  half-turned  slats 
of  the  little  square  windows. 

The  street  that  led  to  the  church  was  a  busy  thoroughfare.  All 
day  and  late  into  the  night  carts  and  carriages  rattled  down  it,  teamsters 
shouted  to  their  horses,  electric  cars  whizzed  by  ;  but  little  of  the  noise 
outside  penetrated  through  the  thick  walls  of  St.  John's.  At  vespers, 
on  Sunday  evenings,  the  choir  chanted  softly  within  the  church,  while 
outside  on  the  pavement  sounded  the  ceaseless  tread  of  feet.  Nobody 
outside  knew  nor  cared  who  were  within,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  those 
within,  engrossed  in  their  devotions,  were  equally  regardless  of  the 
passers-by. 

Perhaps  the  gray-haired  old  organist  was  the  only  man  in  the  great, 
rich  church  that  thought  of  the  brother  outside  its  doors.  Often,  as 
he  played  some  sweet  low  air,  he  hoped  that   the  music  might   reach 
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the  ears  of  someone  who  was  wandering  aimlessly  up  and  down  the 
street.  He  was  conscious  that  he  played  not  so  much  for  the  rich 
people  who  sat  under  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  the  city,  as  for 
those  who  sat  under  no  minister  and  were  welcome  nowhere.  He  knew 
of  them,  thought  of  them,  and  prayed  for  them  ;  while  they,  strangely 
enough,  could  have  told  more  about  the  organist  of  St.  John's  than  any 
of  the  great  congregation,  who  knew  only  that  he  was  poor,  that  he 
played  indifferently,  that  he  dressed  shabbily,  and  that  there  was  talk 
of  asking  him  to  resign.  But  the  people  who  never  went  to  any  church 
and  would  have  entered  this  one  last  of  all,  felt  connected  with  it 
through  its  organist,  whose  tall,  slightly  stooping  figure,  with  a  roll  of 
music  under  one  arm,  was  as  familiar  to  them  all  as  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  city's  founder  in  the  little  square  park  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
He  always  nodded  and  spoke  to  those  he  met,  if  they  happened  to  belong 
to  the  poorer  class  of  people,  and  after  a  time  they  began  to  return  the 
salutation,  so  that  now  there  was  not  a  man  nor  a  child  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  church  but  knew  him.  Most  of  them,  too,  could  tell  of 
some  act  of  charity  done  by  him  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  and 
there  were  a  few,  intimate  enough  with  him  to  call  themselves  his 
friends,  who  knew  that  a  good  part  of  his  earnings  went  to  pay  the 
doctor  of  a  little  lame  girl  who  lived  in  one  of  the  narrowest  and  darkest 
streets  of  the  city. 

But,  strangely  enough,  although  he  came  and  went  among  them 
day  after  day,  his  name  was  as  much  of  a  mystery  to  them  as  that  of 
the  dwarf  was  to  the  princess  in  the  old  fairy  story.  There  were  many 
surmises  about  it  on  the  part  of  the  little  lame  girl  who  lay  in  her  bed 
all  day  and  tried  to  make  the  hours  pass  more  quickly  by  thinking  over 
all  the  names  that  seemed  fitting  for  so  good  a  man,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  little  boy  across  the  alley,  whose  passion  for  music  had  long  ago 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  organist.  But  while  the  children  won- 
dered and  gave  him  the  most  beautiful  names  they  could  think  of,  one 
of  the  men  of  the  alley  had  ventured  to  ask  him  who  he  was,  and  he 
had  replied,  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  gentle  voice, 

"I  am  the  organist  of  St.  John's." 

So  they  called  him  "  the  organist,"  and  the  name  pleased  him.  He 
felt  that  to  be  connected  with  such  an  old  church  somehow  gave  him 
dignity.  What  if  the  salary  was  small,  it  was  the  position  that  he 
cared  for,  and  now  that  he  was  growing  old  and  his  sight  was  beginning 
to  fail,  he  valued  it   more  than  ever.     He  always  spoke  of  the  church 
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members  among  his  friends  as  "  we,"  he  talked  of  "  my  "  organ  and 
"  our  "  minister. 

He  had  been  a  fine  musician  once,  people  said,  before  he  had 
grown  so  old  and  feeble,  and  he  had  played  in  St.  John's  forty  years. 

Indeed,  to  have  had  the  same  rector  and  the  same  organist  for 
forty  years  was  the  boast  of  the  proud  old  church.  There  was  no 
common  newness  about  St.  John's  :  the  building  was  old  ;  the  church 
members  were  of  rich,  old  families,  rector,  organist,  and  chorister  were 
as  much  fixtures  as  the  altar  and  the  fine  old  organ  itself.  And  now 
it  seemed  unwarrantable  foolishness  to  talk  of  deposing  one  who  had 
served  for  so  many  years.  To  be  sure,  there  were  much  better  organists 
in  the  city  than  this  gentle  old  man,  but  they  would  demand  a  higher 
salary  —  and  the  rich  are  as  loth  to  part  with  their  money  as  the  poor. 

But  after  one  Sunday  morning,  when  it  was  so  dark  in  the  chancel 
that  the  old  man  could  hardly  see  his  notes,  a  jarring  discord  came 
from  the  organ  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  chant,  those  who  had  urged 
that  the  organist  ought  to  be  retained,  were  the  foremost  in  declaring 
that  he  must  go.  But  he  was  ignorant  of  all  this.  The  discord  had 
hurt  his  sensitve,  music-loving  soul  far  more  than  it  had  offended  the 
ears  of  his  aristocratic  audience,  but  he  did  not  dream  of  their  remem- 
bering it  against  him,  so  he  went  from  his  organ  that  Sunday,  innocently 
and  happily  believing  that  he  was  still  and  would  be  so  long  as  he  lived , 
the  organist  of  St.  John's. 

Critics  would  have  told  you  that  he  was  not  much  of  a  musician, 
that  he  was  self-taught,  and  that  his  method  was  old.  He  could  not 
play  difficult  music,  it  is  true,  but  his  simple  voluntaries  were  infused 
with  the  wistful  eagerness  of  a  soul  struggling  to  express  itself.  And 
he  loved  his  music  ;  when  he  played,  his  face  would  light  up  until  it 
was  rapt  and  shining  as  the  faces  of  the  carved  angels  above  him. 

But  the  Saturday  after  the  blunder  he  had  made  in  the  chant,  he 
was  late  in  coming  to  practice,  so  late  that  the  little  deformed  boy, 
who  used  to  wait  for  him  on  the  steps  of  St.  John's,  wandered  down 
the  street  in  search  of  him. 

*'I  thought  you  weren't  coming,"  said  the  child,  in  a  shrill  voice, 
as  he  slipped  one  hand  into  the  old  man's.  "  I  got  tired  of  waiting 
there  on  the  steps,  so  I  had  just  started  for  your  house.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  sick  and  wouldn't  come  today." 

They  walked  along  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  boy 
spoke. 
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"  Why  don't  you  talk  to  me  about  the  music  ?  "  he  demanded, 
querulously,  "  you  know  how  I  love  it.  Why,  one  note  makes  me  thrill 
all  over,  and  those  grand  chords  seem  to  take  my  soul  right  out  of  my 
body,  so  that  I  know  just  what  they  mean.     Did  you  ever  feel  like  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,"  said  the  organist  slowly.  "  I've 
always  wanted  to  know  what  the  music  means.  If  I  could  find  that 
out,  I  would  play  to  the  hearts  of  people,  not  only  to  their  ears.  That 
is  what  I've  been  working  for  all  these  years,  boy,  and  now  that  I'm 
old  and  gray,  I'm  no  nearer  it  than  I  was  forty  years  ago.  "  Some- 
times I  have  felt,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  and  speaking 
very  confidentially,  "  sometimes  I  have  felt  that  I  will  know  at  the  end 
and  hear  the  strain  I've  been  listening  for  all  my  life.  If  you  have  ever 
listened  and  listened,  Joel,  for  a  strain  that  you  never  hear,  but  that 
lingers  like  an  echo  in  your  ears,  you  will  know  what  I  mean.  I've 
tried  to  catch  it  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  here  alone,  but  it  never 
comes." 

"  Tell  me  more  about  it,"  said  the  boy,  quickly.  "How  does  it 
sound  ?  soft  or  loud  ?  high  or  low  ?  Perhaps  you  will  hear  it  some  day. 
Do  you  think  you  will  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Joel,  it's  not  likely,"  the  old  organist  answered,  "  unless, 
as  I  say,  I  hear  it  at  the  end.  It  is  fine  and  high,  piercingly  sweet,  yet 
not  loud.  I've  always  had  a  fancy,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  that  Beethoven 
and  Mozart  and  the  other  old  masters  were  trying  to  find  that  strain 
when  they  composed  their  grandest  symphonies." 

They  had  reached  the  church  by  this  time,  and  had  gone  up  the 
steps,  out  of  the  sunlight  into  the  semi-gloom  of  the  vestibule,  where 
they  were  confronted  by  a  tall,  well-dressed  man,  who  had  come  out 
of  a  little  room  on  the  right. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Alden,"  said  this  person,  smiling  conde- 
scendingly, "did  I  startle  you  and  the  little  boy?  No?  Well,  may  I 
have  a  word  with  you  ? " 

The  organist  bowed  gravely  and  stepped  a  little  to  one  side.  The 
same  strip  of  sunlight  that  fell  on  his  faded  coat  with  its  frayed  edges 
and  shiny  seams,  glistened  on  the  fine  broadcloth  that  the  other  wore. 

It  was  Mr.  Tilden,  the  chairman  of  the  music  committee,  who 
wished  to  have  a  word  with  him.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Perhaps  he 
wanted  to  arrange  about  the  Christmas  music. 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  gentleman  began,  "but  there  has  been  some  dis- 
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satisfaction  of  late  about  the  music,  Mr.  Alden.  You  don't  please  the 
people.     Your  playing  is  too  old-fashioned." 

The  organist  looked  up.  His  face  was  a  shade  paler  than  when  he 
had  entered  the  church,  and  he  had  put  his  hand  over  his  heart.  The 
movement  loosened  the  roll  of  music  under  his  arm,  and  it  fell  to  the 
floor.  It  was  a  Christmas  anthem.  The  chairman  of  the  music  com- 
mittee picked  it  up  and  looked  it  over  carelessly. 

"  It's  rather  early  to  be  practising  Christmas  music,  isn't  it?"  he 
said.  The  organist  stood  beside  a  pillar,  half  leaning  against  it  for 
support.  The  committee  man  noticed  how  white  the  old  man's  thin 
hair  was,  and  how  trembling  and  uncertain  were  his  movements. 

"You  aren't  well,  Mr.  Alden,  are  you  ? "  he  asked,  more  kindly, 
"you  must  find  it  pretty  hard  to  walk  so  far  four  times  a  week.  The 
playing  must  tire  you,  too.     You  ought  to  find  something  easier  to  do 

—  something  that  you  can  do  at  home." 

The  organist's  face  grew  still  paler,  as  he  listened.  The  dread  in 
his  heart  deepened  to  certainty  —  they  were  going  to  ask  him  to  resign. 
St.  John's,  the  church  he  had  loved  and  labored  for  so  many  years,  did 
not  want  him  any  longer. 

His  fingers  had  been  picking  nervously  at  the  worn  braid  on  his 
overcoat,  now  they  stiffened. 

"  Ye-es,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  you  must  know  that  your  playing  has 
not  been  so  good  of  late.  You've  done  your  best,  of  course,  but  in  a 
city  church  like  this,  why,  the  congregation  feel  that  they  must  have 
good  music,  and,  well  —  you  made  a  good  many  mistakes  last  Sabbath," 

"  It  is  dark  by  the  organ,  and  my  sight  is  failing,"  muttered  the 
old  man,  "  I  could  do  better  if  they  would  give  me  a  light." 

"  Yes,  exactly,"  Mr.  Tilden  was  very  sure,  now,  of  what  he  wanted 
to  say.  He  spread  out  one  broad,  white  palm  and  laid  the  forefinger  of 
the  other  hand  impressively  upon  it.  "Exactly.  You're  in  feeble 
health,  and  your  sight  is  failing,  and  you  make  a  good  many  discords, 
and  the  music  you  furnish  is  all  old.     This  Christmas  anthem,  now  "  — 

"  But  it's  sweet,"  cried  the  old  man,  eagerly,  "  and  I  mean  to  put 
in  some  quavers  and  trills  and  chords.  Let  me  play  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Tilden.     I  am  sure  you  will  like  it." 

"  No-no,  I  haven't  the  time,"  said  the  chairman,  "I've  no  doubt 
it  could  be  patched  up  into  something  fair,  but  that's  not  the  style  of 
music  a  critical  city  audience  requires.     They  want  something  brilliant 

—  full   of  difficult  passages    and   grand    chords.     We    must   have   an 
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organist  who  will  give  us  these.  Now,  Mr.  Alden,  you've  done  your 
best  I  know,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  keep  the  position  but  the 
church  members  aren't  satisfied.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  and  I'm  sorry 
that  I  must  be  the  one  to  tell  you  this,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
for  you  to  resign.  You  will  play  next  Sunday,  of  course.  After  that, 
Mr.  Edwards  will  take  your  place.     You  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand." 

The  old  man  had  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  again.  The  hand  rose 
and  fell  with  the  loud  painful  throbs  that  were  perfectly  audible  in  the 
sudden  silence.  A  ray  of  sunlight,  crimsoned  by  the  glass  through 
which  it  passed,  lay  on  the  floor.  He  looked  at  it  dully.  It  crept 
around  his  feet  and  mocked  him  with  its  flaunting  red.  The  sunlight 
wavered  and  darkened  ;  —  he  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  it  more 
steadily,  still  it  retreated. 

"  I  know  that  you  will  act  upon  my  advice,  and  believe  me,  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  spoke.  But  keep  up  courage.  Perhaps 
your  pupils  will  come  back  to  you  after  all.  Charge  them  well,  Mr. 
Alden,  charge  them  well  ;    good  afternoon." 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  chairman  of  the  music 
committee,  the  old  organist  shook  like  a  leaf.  Give  up  his  organ  ? 
He  would  rather  give  up  his  life.  Give  up  his  organ?  Yes,  that 
was  what  that  smiling,  bland-faced  man  had  said.  There  would  be 
no  more  happy  afternoons,  no  more  wild  snatches  of  melody,  no  more 
seeking  for  the  unheard  strain.  And  so  he  could  not  play  well  enough 
to  please  the  people  of  St.  John's.  The  new  organist,  the  man  who 
would  take  his  place,  could  play  thrills  and  quavers  and  difficult 
runs.     So  another  was  to  be  the  organist  of  St.  John's. 

The  organist  of  St  John's  !  He  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  himself  thus,  that  he  could  not,  realize  that  the  title  was  no 
longer  his.  But  the  child  realized  it,  and  felt,  as  children  seldom  do, 
the  poignancy  of  the  old  man's  grief. 

"What  will  you  do  now?"  he  asked,  his  sharp,  little  voice  some- 
what softened  by  pity,  "  what  will  you  do  now  that  you  aren't  the 
organist  any  more?  " 

David  Alden  drew  himself  up  with  something  of  his  old  dignity. 

"  You  forget,  Joel,"  he  said  proudly,  u  I  am  organist  still.  1  play 
tomorrow.     Come,  boy." 

As  they  passed  down  the  nave,  the  old  man,  his  head  erect,  and 
his  face  shining,   walked    more  strongly   than  he   had  for  years.      The 
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child  followed,  glancing  curiously  at  the  frescoed  walls  and  the  carved 
angels  that  hovered  over  the  organ.  At  the  head  of  the  nave,  beside 
the  altar,  the  old  man  paused  and  stood  with  bowed  head.  For 
forty  years  he  had  come  to  the  organ  with  the  same  reverence.  It 
was  to  him  holier  than  the  altar  itself  ;  it  was  his  shrine,  where 
he   worshipped    God  with  the  fervor  of   a   pure   and    trusting   heart. 

After  a  moment  he  raised  his  head  and  beckoned  to  the  boy. 
"  Sit  down  on  the  steps  by  the  altar,"  he  said,  ''  and  I  will  play  you  the 
Christmas  anthem." 

The  boy  crouched  in  a  little  heap  on  the  lowest  stair,  watching 
with  eager  eyes  while  the  old  man  placed  the  rejected  anthem  on  the 
organ. 

It  was  a  simple,  sweet  piece,  and  David  Alden  played  it  well. 

"  You  said  you  didn't  know  what  the  music  meant,"  said  the  little 
deformed  boy.     "You  know  what  that  means." 

The  organist  turned,  with  a  sad  smile,  and  looked  at  the  child. 

•'  I  am  learning,  boy,"  he  said,  and  began  to  play  again. 

The  church  was  full  of  soft,  gray  twilight.  The  picture  of  St.  John 
in  the  memorial  window  at  the  further  end  was  shadowy  and 
indistinct.  The  rows  of  seats  stretched  away  into  illimitable  dark- 
ness,— even  the  angels  above  the  organ  had  retreated  a  little  into  the 
shadow,  only  the  folds  of  their  drapery  showed  as  the  fading  light 
struck  across  them.  But  below  where  the  organist  sat,  his  fingers 
moving  lightly  over  the  keys  and  drawing  from  them  a  sweet,  wild 
melody  that  made  the  only  listener  clasp  his  hands  and  rock  to  and 
fro  on  the  stair,  fell  a  bluish  light  from  the  stained  glass  window. 
The  weird  light  showed  the  pale  face  of  the  organist  —  the  compressed 
lips  and  shining  eyes.  To  the  boy,  crouched  there  on  the  stairs,  the 
face  of   the  player  seemed  somehow  changed  and  glorified. 

As  the  old  man  played,  his  spirit,  filled  with  its  own  sorrow,  threw 
itself  headlong  into  the  waves  of  music  that  rolled  through  the  church. 
He  was  playing  out  his  grief,  playing  it  with  a  passion  and  tender- 
ness that  he  had  never  before  been  capable  of.  Under  his  touch 
the  organ  seemed  a  living  thing,  now  writhing  in  anguish,  now 
rising  calm  and  glorious  from  the  struggle.  David  Alden  bent 
forward.  He  had  forgotten  himself.  He  played  on,  and  the  music 
filled  nave  and  transepts,  now  making  the  air  quiver  with  its  fierce 
wildness,  now  dying  away  in  a  plaintive  melody  that  made  the  child 
as  if  under  a  spell  draw  nearer  and  nearer  the  organ,  till,  half  doubting 
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whether  it  were  thing  or  being,  he  touched  it  with  his  fingers.    Nobody 
but  that   boy  knew   how   the  organist  of  St.  John's  could  play. 

Suddenly  put  of  the  triumphal  march,  there  rose  a  strain,  clearer, 
sweeter,  higher  than  the  others.  Again  it  sounded  and  yet  again, 
dying  away  at  last  in  soft  echoes. 

The  boy  sprang  forward.  "  I  like  it.  I  like  it,"  he  said  harshly  in 
the  old  man's  ear.     "  Play  it  again,  quick  !  " 

There  was  a  heavy  discord.  The  light  fell  over  David  Alden's 
figure,  bowed  upon  his  organ. 

The  boy  crept  nearer  and  touched  one  limp  hand  that  had  fallen 
helplessly  from  the  keys.     "  Didn't  you  hear  it  ?  "  he  said. 

Ada  E.  Herrick. 


CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB 


Common-sense,  I  hate  thee 

Always  crowding  in, 
Pricking  fair,  dream-bubbles 

With  thy  hard  sharp  pin, 
Saying  :  "  Yes,  they're  brilliant 

But  see,  how  thin  and  soft  ! 
Come,  check  that  fatal  tendency 

To  let  them  sail  aloft." 

Mary  B.  Fuller. 


Second-Hand  Bookstores  —  My  liking  for  second-hand  book- 
stores amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  It  came  first  from  a 
spiritual  acquaintance  with  Dickens'  queer  shops  and  stalls  while 
I  was  living  in  a  western  prairie  town  that  never  knew  the 
luxury  of  even  a  first-hand  bookstore.  I  can  remember  yet  my  joy 
when,  for  the  first  time  I  wandered  around  in  a  dusty,  ill-lighted  little 
shop  and  took  my  time  browsing  over  the  ragged  old  books  and  smiling 
at  the  queer  pictures  in  tarnished  frames.  Pictures  of  Childhood, 
Innocence,  Wide  Awake  and  Fast  Asleep,  Daisy,  Lily,  Little  Rose  and 
other  horticultural  beauties  amused  as  much  as  they  surprised  me. 
For,  although  not  an  art  critic,  I  had  fortunately  been  brought  up 
among  good  pictures,  a  few  engravings  and  old  paintings,  heirlooms 
of  "before  the  war,"  so  that  the  chromo  blushes  aud  corkscrew  curls 
of  these  damsels  were  a  revelation  to  me  of  the  impossibilities  of  art. 
I  remember  wondering  if  these  maidens  were  not  all  sisters,  there  was 
such  a  family  likeness  in  their  complexions. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  books  and  old  magazines  that  endangered  the 
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tenth  commandment.  I  wanted  nearly  every  other  one  for  my  own,  I 
was  so  sure  that  it  had  something  interesting  in  it.  This  liking 
increases  as  time  goes  by,  although  I  know  that  it  may  seem  to  some 
people  indicative  of  a  depraved  taste.  And  I  will  confess  that  it  is 
almost  ridiculous  to  prefer  such  chaotic  piles  of  dog-eared  books  to  the 
spick  and  span  new  books  neatly  arranged  with  their  unread  treasures 
still  locked  within  their  uncut  leaves.  However,  one  is  in  good  com- 
pany when  she  declares  her  fondness  for  old  books  ;  dear,  quaint  Lamb 
would  not  have  a  new  book  in  his  house  and  even  autograph  copies 
from  his  best  friends  used  to  find  their  way  into  the  neighboring  flower 
beds  or  back  yards.  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and  our  Irving  too,  have 
owned  that  old  books  have  a  fascination  not  to  be  found  in  new  ones. 

The  air  of  Bohemianism,  of  camaradie  in  a  second-hand  bookstore 
is  delightful.  There  is  none  of  that  prudish  reserve  which  keeps  the 
books  in  a  first-hand  bookstore  standing  up  primly  on  their  shelves. 
These  are  so  conventional,  they  never  dare  to  take  easy  reclining  posi- 
tions, but  must  stay  where  they  are  placed,  whether  they  are  in  society 
and  pose  perpetually  under  Fiction  or  are  more  serious-minded  and 
deport  themselves  with  ponderous  propriety  under  Philosophy.  But 
in  my  gay  Bohemia  they  are  all  jolly  good  fellows.  The  word  "deco- 
rous "  has  no  meaning  to  them  ;  if  they  only  could  they  would  thrust 
it  out  from  their  pages  with  mocking  scorn.  And  they  are  charmingly 
cosmopolitan  ;  one  finds  a  copy  of  "  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
Sinners  "  crushing  under  its  weight  one  of  the  Duchess'  "  fairy  tales 
for  grown-up  people  "  and,  farther  on,  a  little  green  and  gold  volume 
of  Keats  wedged  in  between  an  algebra  and  a  calculus.  A  cowboy  of 
the  Wild  West  jostles  elbows  with  Lord  Chesterfield  and  thus  the  charm 
of  Vagabondia  is  complete. 

How  pathetic  are  some  of  the  loving  inscriptions  in  these  unfort- 
unates !  They  have  been  "  tenders  of  affection  "  between  friend  and 
friend,  parent  and  child,  lover  and  beloved.  Some  of  them  could  tell 
stories  vastly  more  interesting  than  the  one  they  are  commissioned  to 
tell.  I  have  often  wished  for  a  magic  acid  that  would  bring  into  sight 
the  story  that  I  felt  sure  was  written  in  invisible  ink  on  the  blank 
leaves  and  margins.  From  this  point  of  view  a  second-hand  book 
ceases  to  be  commonplace  ;  it  has  all  the  interest  of  experience  and  is 
full  of  delightful  suggestions.  Between  its  covers  may  be  hidden  a 
fairy  grain  that  needs  only  the  faith  of  little  Jack  to  make  it  take  root 
in  your  imagination  and  grow  with  Beanstalk  rapidity. 
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To  the  lover  of  antiquities  andArare  editions  a  second-hand  book- 
store offers  strong  temptations.  And  the  possibility  of  finding  some 
treasure  varies  directly  with  the  smallness  and  confusion  of  the  store. 
Among  so  many  aggressively  new  books,  it  is  fascinating  to  find  a 
queer  old  edition  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  printed  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  or  a  copy  of  "  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven  "  in 
the  edition  of  1672. 

Eugene  Field  voiced  the  thoughts  of  many  of  us  when  he  wrote 
the  "  Bibliomaniac's  Prayer  :  " 

"  Keep  me  I  pray  in  wisdom's  way, 

That  I  may  truths  eternal  seek. 
I  need  protecting  care  today, 

My  purse  is  light,  my  flesh  is  weak  — 
So  banish  from  my  erring  heart 

All  baleful  appetites  and  hints 
Of  Satan's  fascinating  art, 

Of  first  editions  and  of  prints  — 
Direct  me  in  some  goodly  walk 

Which  leads  away  from  bookish  talk." 

Bertha  Lee  Bennett,  '95 


An  Evening  at  the  Fair  —  There  is  always  a  vague  feeling 
of  restlessness  and  uncertainty  about  the  Fair  in  the  daytime. 
I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  inability  to  settle  things  and  make  them 
harmonious  —  when  wandering  along  the  lagoons,  we  see  steam 
launches  and  Venetian  gondolas  side  by  side  ;  or  are  suddenly 
aroused  from  a  long  gaze  of  admiration  just  in  time  to 
rescue  ourselves  from  a  very  diminutive  but  formidable  Cairo  donkey. 
There  is  something  so  incongruous  with  the  surroundings  in  the  tiny 
animal,  whose  approach  is  heralded  by  the  long  whoop  of  his  little 
driver,  who  alternately  beats  him  and  shouts,  "  Look  out  !  Look  out  !" 
while  the  terrified  rider  curls  up  his  legs  and  holds  on  as  best  he  can. 

But  the  evening  seems  to  bring  with  it  a  mysterious  enchantment 
which  weaves  itself  around  everything,  making  nothing  a  surprise  and 
everything  possible.  In  the  daytime  we  wonder  and  question,  in 
the  evening  everything  is  taken  for  granted — we  are  hardly  grateful 
even  for  the  beauties  around  us — it  is  all  a  lovely  dream,  from  which 
later  on  we  must  awake  but  which,  while  it  lasts,  is  enjoved  with  that 
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blissful,  inconsequent  feeling  which  asks  no  questions  of  the  how  or 
why  of  it  all. 

When  in-our  careless,  leisurely  walk  we  had  reached  the  big  lagoon 
and  the  Administration  Building,  it  was  already  dark,  and  the  twink- 
ling lights  around  the  dome  had  begun  to  appear,  suddenly  flashing 
out  around  the  crown  and  down  the  sides  as  if  the  long  period  of  rest 
during  the  day  had  filled  them  with  a  super-abundance  of  energy  which 
must  be  used  up.  The  other  buildings  following  this  example  sent  out 
their  answering  lights  until  the  lagoon  shone  with  the  bright  dancing 
reflections. 

The  sky  was  a  deep  blue  against  which  the  white  statues  stood 
out  with  almost  startling  distinctness  ;  the  large  groups  personifying 
Plenty  —  then  the  smaller  single  figures  and  finally,  seeming  to  float 
in  mid-air,  the  delicate  clear  cut  figure  of  Diana,  gently  swaying  with 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  summer  air.  From  the  dark  lake 
beyond  the  peristyle  came  the  muffled  throb  of  the  steamer,  and  the 
band  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon  floated  broken  bits  of  national  airs 
down  to  us,  as  we  sat  waiting  with  the  crowd  for  the  excitement  of  the 
evening  —  the  fireworks. 

Suddenly  a  search  light  was  thrown  directly  on  the  fountain  with 
its  stately  figure  of  Victory,  and  just  as  the  murmurs  of  appreciation 
died  down,  the  first  mass  of  colored  stars  was  thrown  into  the  air 
followed  by  a  long  drawn   "  Oh  !  "  from  the  delighted  spectators. 

For  over  an  hour  the  crowd  lounged  or  wandered  up  and  down 
the  lagoon,  intent  on  the  display  and  always  ready  with  their  exclama- 
tions of  delight  —  such  a  thoughtless,  contented  crowd.  First  a  party 
of  young  people  passed  us  laughing  among  themselves  ;  then  two  men 
carelessly  smoking,  while  behind  a  sturdy  little  son  of  ten  or  twelve 
trudged  bravely  along  with  a  child  sound  asleep  in  his  arms.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  peer  anxiously  over  his  burden  at  an  unusually 
loud  explosion  of  fire-works,  only  to  be  brought  back  to  his  dut3^  by  a 
convulsive  clutch  of  a  little  hand,  as  some  careless  passerby  bumped 
into  him  and  disturbed  the  child's  sleep.  Once  during  the  evening 
there  was  the  clang  of  a  gong  and  the  ambulance  tore  by,  scattering 
the  crowd,  and  causing  a  man  on  my  left  to  observe  carelessly — "Some- 
body tumbled  off  a  building  most  likely." 

A  little  later  even  the  fireworks  were  neglected  for  the  electric 
fountains  began  to  play,  throwing  delicate  tinted  streams  into  the  air, 
and   the  crowd  surged  towards   the   head  of  the  lagoon  to  get   nearer 
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and  watch  it  rise  slowly  one  stream  after  another,  until  the  whole  mass 
broke  high  above  their  heads  and  poured  down  into  the  basin.  The 
wind  had  risen  during  the  evening  and  once  or  twice  swerved  round, 
sending  sheets  of  spray  into  the  faces  of  the  people,  and  drenching 
some  of  the  more  curious,  who  had  pushed  close  up  to  the  railing  in 
their  excitement.  This  was  followed  by  shouts  of  laughter — it 
was  simply  impossible  to  be  cross  on  such  a  night,  in  such  a 
fairyland.  Then,  as  the  laughter  died  down  the  band  began  again  — 
America.  For  a  second  there  was  a  hush,  then  a  clear  voice  rang  out 
"  Our  Country  "  and  all  the  eager  people,  suddenly  filled  with  a  thrill 
of  patriotism,  took  up  the  song.  For  the  first  time  during  the  evening 
we  threw  off  the  dreamy  sense  of  unreality  which  had  pervaded  every- 
thing—  it  suddenly  burst  upon  us  that  the  beautiful  scene  before  us 
was  real  and  that  our  country  had  created  it  for  us.  The  glorious  old 
song  rose  higher  and  higher,  rang  out  clear  and  strong,  and  when  it 
finally  ceased,  left  us  with  a  feeling  of  rest  and  peace. 

Then  there  was  a  tear  and  scramble  for  the  train  —  a  perfect  chaos 
of  shouts  from  the  officials,  intended  to  direct  our  apparently  aimless 
rush,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  lights  of  White  City  dimly  twinkled 
far  behind  us. 


The  World's  Fair,  as  Seen  by  One  Who  Did  Not  Go  — 
I  can  hardly  say  that  I  was  disappointed  not  to  go  to  the  Fair. 
I  knew  from  the  first  that  it  was  out  of  the  question,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  endure  my  fate  with  becoming  resignation.  In  fact  I  was 
more  than  resigned.  I  was  extremely  cheerful,  and  for  a  wrhile  forgot 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  World's  Fair,  in  the  excitement  of 
weeding  flower-beds  and  planting  celery. 

But  when  my  friends  came  back,  one  by  one,  matters  changed. 
They  had  seen  a  strange,  new  world,  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  A 
vast  city  of  marble  palaces,  where  Esquimaux  and  Zulu  meet  face  to 
face,  and  placid  lakes  where  gondolas  and  electric  launches  glide  and 
dart. 

In  this  new  world,  one  can  apparently  see  everything,  from  an 
ocean  steamer  to  a  tiger  on  a  tricycle.  One  can  do  everything  ;  and 
one  can  buy  everything  ;  that  is,  if  one  has  the  money.     At  least  there 
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is  everything  to  be  bought.  One  can  even  leave  the  solid  earth  and 
be  whirled  through  space,  if  one  desires  to  become  a  satellite  and 
revolve  in  one's  own  orbit. 

I  am  afraid  my  ideas  of  the  Fair  are  rather  confused,  in  spite  of 
the  streams  of  valuable  information  which  have  been  poured  into  my 
willing  ears.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  everything  is  several  miles 
from  everything  else,  and  the  things  one  is  most  anxious  to  see  are 
further  apart.  In  compensation  for  this,  however,  the  Ferris  wheel 
allows  you  to  look  over  —  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  whole  city, 
or  the  whole  state  of  Illinois  ;  at  least  it  is  something  tremendous. 
Probably  if  you  fell  while  you  were  at  the  top,  you  would  escape  the 
force  of  gravity  entirely,  and  revolve  in  an  orbit  until  the  end  of  time. 
I  have  known  the  measurements  of  the  Liberal  Arts  building,  but 
they  have  escaped  my  memory,  all  but  the  first  ten  or  twelve  figures. 

Then  besides  the  marble  palaces,  are  Eskimo  huts,  Dahomey 
villages,  Chinese  pagodas  ;  all  the  tribes  of  the  world  seem  to  have 
migrated  there.  You  can  go  from  a  Turkish  bazaar  to  a  German 
beer  garden,  and  thence  to  Greenland.  You  can  go  in  a  chair,  or  on 
an  electric  launch,  or  if  you  are  extravagant,  you  can  indulge  in  a 
gondola,  and  fancy  yourself  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of  Sighs,  or 
rather  under  it. 

How  can  anyone  go  through  such  changes  without  losing  his 
identity?  I  am  sure  I  should  return  dressed  in  furs  with  a  turban  and 
wooden  shoes,  with  an  assegar  in  one  hand,  and  a  peace  pipe  in  the 
other.  As  for  language,  it  seems  as  if  the  Volapiik  idea  might  be 
realized,  if  the  Fair  were  to  last  two  years  instead  of  six  months.  A 
tongue  would  arise  that  would  be  (to  use  a  rather  mixed  metaphor), 
a  composite  photograph  of  all  existing  languages,  and  the  Tower  of 
Babel  would  be  counteracted  by  the  Ferris  wheel. 

And,  speaking  of  language,  what  a  priceless  boon  the  Fair  has 
been  to  all  talkers  and  writers  !  If  you  want  to  start  a  conversation, 
begin  with  "  Have  you  been  to  Chicago  ?  "  No  more  is  necessary.  If 
your  friend  has  been  there,  you  need  but  to  listen.  If  not,  you  can 
take  the  field  yourself,  and  show  your  own  powers  of  conversation  in 
any  way  you  please.  It  is  the  same  with  writing.  Are  you  seeking  a 
subject  for  a  sonnet,  an  essay,  a  scathing  criticism,  an  enthusiastic 
description  ?  The  inexhaustible  subject  is  there,  ready  to  your  hand. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  successful  play  could  be  made  from  the  Fair. 
Engines  and  pile  drivers  are  worn  out,  but  a  scene  on  the  Ferris  wheel 
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with  a  hair-breadth  escape  and  a  daring  rescue,  would  d raw- 
thousands. 

The  magazines  have  seen  their  opportunity,  and  we  can  all  learn 
everything  about  the  Fair  by  a  proper  study  of  periodicals.  Indeed, 
one  could  almost  get  credit  for  having  been  to  Chicago,  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained. 

Still  it  is  as  well  to  be  frank.  Even  if  we  have  stayed  at  home,  we 
too  have  a  part  in  the  Fair.  For  it  belongs  to  the  nation,  not  to 
Chicago,  nor  to  the  West;  not  even  to  the  millions  who  have  visited 
it.  We  all  share  in  it,  and  we  all  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it,  even 
if,  like  the  present  writer,  we  haven't  been  there. —  Alice  M.  Richards. 


Old  Providence  —  There  are  old  streets  in  every  city  where  the 
rush  of  business  in  eighteen  ninety-three  struggles  hard  to  overthrow 
the  dignity  of  the  last  generation.  It  is  sad,  even  for  us,  brought  up 
to  the  accompaniment  of  horse-car  bells  and  under  the  glare  of  electric 
lights  to  see  the  old  houses  give  way  before  blocks  and  to  have  the 
majestic  calm  of  the  stately  streets  and  gardens  disturbed  by  the 
rumbling  of  heavy  teams,  the  cries  of  venders  on  the  corners  and  the 
harsh  noises  of  children  in  the  gutters.  It  is  the  old  story  of  time's 
changes,  but  like  all  old  stories  it  comes  to  us  every  now  and  then  with 
new  force. 

No  part  of  our  city  is  so  interesting  to  me  as  the  old  part.  I  like 
to  turn  aside  from  the  big  business  streets  into  the  dingy  quarters 
which  constituted  the  court  end  of  my  grandmother's  day.  I  try  to 
ignore  the  painful  changes  since  the  days  of  the  good  old  times,  and 
to  plunge  into  that  life  before  telegraph  wires  and  electric  lights  were 
dreamed  of.  But  the  innovations  are  too  obvious,  and  the  comparison 
is  thrust  upon  me. 

Our  old  streets  run  parallel  to  the  river  down  by  the  wharves,  and 
the  cross  streets  run  over  the  hill  back  into  what  is  now  the  fashionable 
end  of  town  —  once  the  woods  and  fields  where  my  grandmother  picked 
violets  and  mayrlowers.  Some  of  the  big  colonial  houses  still  stand 
overlooking  the  wharves  and  the  harbor,  but  tenement  houses  and 
pawn  shops  are  gradually  gaining  supremacy.  The  big  brick  houses, 
with  their  white  trimmings  stand  as  specimens  of  old  architecture  and 
as  memorials  of  the  stateliness  of  a  generation  ago,  —  but  the  beauty 
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of  the  buildings  and  of  the  gardens  and  terraces  is  lost.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  old  mansions,  the  fitness  of  their  columns  and  the  elegance 
of  the  doorway  decorations  defy  time's  unerring  tendency.  They  all 
stand  in  conscious  superiority  over  the  modern  gingerbread  architect- 
ure. But  time  and  circumstance  are  leaving  them  as  shabby  relics  of 
a  former  splendor.  In  those  windows  from  which  our  grandmothers 
looked  out  over  the  quiet  street,  to  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  bay, 
hang  glaring  signs  of  "Furnished  Rooms  to  let"  —  "Board  and 
Lodgings."  Those  spacious  parlors,  the  scene  of  many  a  stately  dance, 
are  now  the  dirty,  dingy  rooms  of  low  class  boarding  houses.  Gates 
and  walls  are  crumbling.  Squalid  half-dressed  children  from  the 
neighboring  tenement  houses  have  over  run  the  gardens  and  sit  about 
listlessly  upon  the  broken  down  steps. 

The  tone  of  the  streets  themselves  has  even  more  pitifully  changed. 
At  the  wharves  along  side  of  which  the  big  East  India  men  used  to  He, 
impertinent  tugs  and  steam-boats  now  puff.  Peanut  stands  and  ticket 
agents  crowd  the  docks  where  were  laden  the  musty  bales  of  silks 
redolent  with  the  spicy  oders  of  foreign  ports.  Here  in  the  old  days 
the  sailors  were  warmly  welcomed  home  after  their  weary  months  of 
voyage.  Here  the  happy  wives  and  mothers  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
offered  their  earnest  prayers.  And  now  crowds  of  excursionists  jostle 
each  other —  banana  peels  and  peanut  shells  are  strewn  on  these  sacred 
precincts. 

After  one  of  my  rambles  down  in  South  Water  street  (along  by  the 
wharves),  I  come  up  over  the  hill  at  dusk  looking  back  at  the  tall  r*asts 
and  the  rigging  and  smoke  stacks  outlined  against  the  sunset  sky. 
Once  at  home  I  sit  by  my  grandmother's  knee  in  the  firelight,  and  she 
tells  me  again  about  the  Providence  of  sixty  years  ago  —  the  days 
when  she  was  a  girl.  She  tells  me  about  the  gay  times  in  those 
crumbling  big  houses  —  about  the  old  sea-captains  and  their  yarns  and 
about  the  stately  life  of  fashion  down  in  those  secluded  streets  —  with 
their  salt  sea  odors  and  their  atmosphere  of  tarred  ropes  and  tarpaulins. 

From  the  great  colonial  houses  she  could  look  way  down  the  bay 
and  see  the  ships  come  sailing  into  port.  Through  the  open  windows 
in  the  early  morning  she  could  hear  the  singing  of  the  sailors  as  they 
wound  the  creaking  windlass,  or  hoisted  their  sails. 

"  But  all  that  is  changed  now,  Amey,"  my  grandmother  says,  as 
she  ends  her  tales  —  "the  old  old  people  are  all  gone  now  and  the  old 
life  is  quite  broken  up."     And  when  I  realize  how  ruthlessly  my  gen- 
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eration  has  shattered  all  the  memorials  of  that  old  life  —  how  its 
agressive  spirit  of  trade  and  hurry  is  sweeping  away  all  traces  of  the 
splendor  of  her  girlhood  —  I  wonder  how  she  can  say  it  all  so  cheerfully. 

Amey  Aldrich. 


The  Scissors'  Fiend  —  What  was  it  woke  me  ?  The  moon  shown 
dimly  into  my  room,  obscured  now  and  then  by  light  clouds  which  passed 
across  its  face.  Had  I  heard  the  town  clock  strike  midnight,  or  did  I 
dream  it  ?  And  what  was  that  queer,  creeping  noise  in  the  room  ? 
"  Mice,  "  I  murmured,  thinking  of  the  nut  shells  and  cracker  crumbs  in 
my  waste  basket.  I  sleepily  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  throw  a 
shoe  and  interrupt  the  revels.  As  the  shoe  struck  the  floor,  I  heard  a 
click  and  a  squeak.  With  a  bravery  worthy  a  better  cause,  I  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  lighted  the  gas.  Was  I  asleep  ?  I  stood  a  moment  too  dazed 
to  move,  for  surely  no  such  sight  ever  appeared  to  my  waking  eyes.  It 
might  have  been  a  rat,  from  the  size  and  color,  but  no  rat  ever  kept  so 
still.  There  in  the  middle  of  my  prosaic  college  room,  sitting  on  that 
very  matter  of  fact  ingrain  carpet  of  mine,  was  a  litte  figure  all  in  gray, 
with  a  wrinkled  face  and  sharp,  sparkling  eyes.  Beside  him  on  the 
floor  lay  his  red  cap,  and — yes,  it  was,  my  cherished  embroidery 
scissors.  Immediately  I  remembered  the  stories  I  had  heard  of  the 
little  gnomes  who  stole  scissors.  I  had  caught  one  in  the  act.  "  Oh 
you  thief,  there  is  where  my  scissors  disappear  !  But  as  he  watched 
me  sheepishly,  I  saw  him  make  a  sly  movement  toward  his  cap.  I  fol- 
lowed up  my  lucky  throw  of  the  shoe  by  getting  possession  of  the  cap 
also,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it  until  he  showed  me  where  he  stowed 
his  stolen  goods. 

Grumbling  to  himself,  he  led  me  out  of  the  room,  through  the 
hall,  and  down  stairs.  Although  there  was  no  light  below,  yet  I  could 
see.  All  looked  as  usual,  even  the  notice  of  a  class  prayer  meeting  was  in 
its  accustomed  place  on  the  wall.  We  reached  a  closet  on  the  first 
floor,  where  the  maids  kept  brooms  and  dustpans.  The  little  man 
opened  the  door  and  beckoned  me  in.  It  seemed  no  closet,  and  not  a 
broom  was  to  be  seen.  Here  was  a  large  room  whose  walls  glittered 
and  sparkled  strangely.  I  went  closer.  All  about  the  room  were  small 
compartments,  labelled,  and  rilled  with  scissors,  lost,  strayed  or  stolen. 
The  compartments   were  arranged  alphabetically,  and  I  was  standing 
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directly  in  front  of  the  A's.  I  saw  before  me  "  A.  K.  Allen,  A.  M.  Allen, 
B.  Alien,  B.  B.  Allen"  in  familiar  order  of  the  roll-call.  Ah  ha,  here 
was  a  chance,  to  find   my  lost   scissors  ;  and   here   indeed    they  were. 

There  was  that  pair  of  finger  nail  scissors  I  used  so  long oh,  and 

next,  the  pair  which  were  so  useful  to  cut  picture  wire  and  open  cans. 
But   even   now,  my  compartment   seemed   fuller   than    any  of  my 
neighbors.     Why  should  I  be  the  one  to  have  my  scissors  stolen  ? 

"  Not  stolen,  put  away  carefully."  squeaked  my  small  guide.  I 
had  not  spoken  aloud  ;  could  he  read  my  thoughts? 

"  Of  course,  Stupid,"  he  said  at  once.  "  How  long  since  you  were 
wise  enough  to  read  fairy  tales  ?  It's  only  you  mortals  that  need  to 
keep  your  tongues  wagging  to  make  yourselves  understood." 

"  But  stealing  scissors  " I  began. 

"We  don't  steal  them,  as  you  insist  upon  calling  it,  if  you  take 
proper  care  of  them.  It's  only  when  they  are  left  lying  about  any- 
where ;  if  you  leave  embroidery  scissors  in  the  closet,  where  you've 
been  prying  open  plate  holders  with  them,  what  can  you  expect  ? 
Anybody  but  a  ridiculous  great  mortal  would  know  better  !  " 

What  a  light  this  cast  upon  my  full  compartment  !  Look  at  the 
one  belonging  to  my  companion  in  the  roll.  Only  one  pair  —  I  always 
knew  she  was  neat  and  precise,  her  very  note  books  showed  it.  She 
probably  never  used  scissors  to  open  a  jar  of  olives  and  then  forgot  to 
put  them  away. 

But  my  queer  acquaintance  would  not  let  me  moralize  and  form 
good  resolutions.  He  pulled  me  toward  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
There  stood  a  long  velvet  lined  case,  holding,  as  I  thought,  specimens 
of  minerals  or  stones.  But  no,  scissors  again.  "  Finest  collection  in 
the  world,"  was  murmured  from  behind.  Nearest  me  was  a  pair 
labelled, 

"  First  pair  of  scissors  dropped  during  a  lecture  at  Smith  College. 
Secured  upon  the  spot  by  our  special  artist.     Valuable  antique." 

As  I  leaned  over  to  look  more  closely,  the  room  began  to  whirl 
around,  I  felt  a  parting  snatch  at  the  scissors  I  held  in  my  hand,  and 
then  found  myself  back  in  my  own  bed.  And  the  only  way  by  which 
I  knew  I  had  not  dreamed,  was  the  fact  that  my  embroidery  scissors 
had  vanished,  and  had  not  since  been  found.  I  am  now  obliged  to 
borrow,  and  my  only  hope  is  that  some  night  I  may  catch  that  scissors 
fiend  again,  and  get  back  my  property. 

Bertha  Allen. 
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My  Bohemia — I  have  often  rc-ad  of  Bohemia  :  both  as  forming  the 
scenery  and  furnishings  of  a  common  type  of  railway  fiction,  and  as  lend- 
ing a  background  of  distinction  to  the  action  in  more  definitely  literary 
work.  It  has  always  had  for  me,  moreover,  a  charm  which  amounted 
almost  to  fascination.  I  could  overlook  the  blonde  frizzes  of  its  heroine 
if  they  were  surmounted  by  an  antique  head-dress,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  hero  would  be  forgotten  if  I  found  him  engaged  in  extricating  his 
paint  brushes  from  the  interesting  confusion  of  an  "  atelier."  A*nd  yet 
it  was  neither  pose  nor  paint  brushes  which  allured  me  ;  it  was  rather 
the  suggestions  which  they  offered  of  a  life  removed  from  the  tameness 
of  the  village  romance  and  the  monotony  of  the  society  drama.  To 
fancy  the  details  of  this  unseen,  unconventional  existence  was  as  good 
a  pastime  as  to  ponder  over  a  fairy  tale  ;  and  it  was  all  the  more 
absorbing  because  I  was  always  looking  for  a  picture  of  which  I  never 
caught  the  faintest  glimpse  until  I  found  my  dream  realized,  not  in  a 
book,  but  in  a  cottage. 

A  cottage  not  standing  in  the  midst  of  Bohemia  but  comprising  a 
small  Bohemia  in  itself  —  led  up  to,  not  through  the  hubbub  of  noisy 
streets,  but  by  a  narrow  path  through  smiling  fields.  From  the  outside 
its  Bohemianism  was  not  so  evident.  The  low,  gently-sloping  roof, 
broad  porch,  and  wide-open  door  bespoke  a  cordial  hospitality,  genuine 
enough  to  bid  welcome  to  the  merest  wayfarer.  As  I  was  about  to 
lift  the  old-fashioned  brass  knocker,  I  was  met  and  greeted  by  a  young 
girl,  who  had  all  the  pretty  ways  of  an  experienced  hostess  as  she  bid  me 
enter  the  little  parlor.  Parlor,  I  think  she  called  it  ;  yet  it  was  none 
the  less  studio,  lounging  room  and  dining  room,  as  I  was  soon  to  rind. 

My  eyes  lost  no  time  in  roaming  over  the  details  of  the  cosy 
interior.  As  they  did  so,  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  had  found  my  true 
Bohemia.  Perhaps  a  paint  brush  in  the  corner  first  suggested  it. 
Through  the  low  broad  doorway  the  afternoon  sun  poured  mellow  light 
upon  the  cottage  floor.  Several  queer  little  windows  near  the  ceiling, 
designed  and  located  with  disregard  of  symmetry,  let  in  from  above 
more  light  which  fell  upon  the  walls  opposite,  and  brought  out  bits  of 
color  in  the  sketches  which  covered  the  walls.  In  one  corner  was  a 
carved  mahogany  chest,  with  curious  ornaments  ;  in  another  corner 
was  a  spinning-wheel.  All  about  the  room  were  things  of  an  older 
generation.  A  guitar  had  been  left  carelessly  on  a  low  couch  near  the 
door.  One  little  stilt-backed  chair  was  heaped  with  newly-gathered 
goldenrod. 
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As  I  was  ushered  into  the  room,  a  second  girl,  in  a  simple  black 
gown  with  a  graceful  head  and  face  pale,  and  gravely  sweet,  arose 
from  a  low  stool  near  the  fire-place  and  came  forward  to  meet  me. 
They  talked  and  I  listened.  They  told  me  of  their  life  together,  of 
their  art,  — laughed  merrily  over  various  recent  diversions,' — then  led 
me  to  the  low  door-way,  that  I  might  see  the  broad  slope  stretching 
down  to  the  river,  and  the  blue  hills  beyond.  As  I  stood  looking,  I 
heard  quick  steps  on  the  narrow  stair-case  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
The  faces  of  my  two  friends  lighted  up.  It  was  plain  that  they  felt 
the  home  was  incomplete  without  this  latest  comer  —  a  slight  girl, 
with  winsome  face  and  red-gold  hair.  I  noticed  her  resemblance  to 
several  sketches  about  the  room  —  it  occurred  tome  she  would  fit 
easily  into  any  scene.  She  sat  down  at  the  tea-table  near  a  window. 
We  were  served  with  tea,  for  the  setting  sun  was  the  only  reminder  of 
time  to  the  unconventional  trio. 

Tea  once  served,  we  went  out  to  meet  the  evening  shadows,  as 
they  came  on  thick  and  fast.  Soon  night  grew  so  black  that  we  came 
in,  and  gathered,  a  silent  group,  about  the  fire-place.  What  rare 
gleams  shot  from  that  sunny  hair  as  the  girl,  moving  about  in  the  fitful 
light,  threw  pine  branches  on  the  fire  !  We  watched  the  fire  creep 
along  the  pine-needles,  and  the  stout  twigs  snap  —  and  we  dreamed  of 
eerie  things. 

But  it  was  soon  over  —  my  visit  to  the  "  atelier  "  of  my  dreams. 
Yet  the  three  artists  —  and  the  unconventionality  of  their  welcome, 
and  the  Bohemianism  of  their  home, —  are  still  real  to  me.  I  have 
given  up  the  Bohemia  of  railway  fiction,  and  I  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
memory  of  the  little  cottage. 

Olivia  Howard  Dunbar. 


a 


Barometers  —  Not  the  barometers  which  hang  on  your  walls,  and 
when  tapped  with  the  finger  indicate  "  — just  nothing  at  all  ;  nor  yet 
that  purely  scientific  article,  carefully  arranged  to  illustrate  Somebody's 
Law,  and  kept  in  the  niche  in  the  laboratory  ;  no,  nor  the  people  who 
can  always  tell  you  just  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be,  because  they 
"feel  it  in  their  bones;"  but  the  ''Social  Barometers,"  the  most 
important  factors  in  any  social  scheme,  great  or  small. 

The  Social  Barometer,  then,  is  a  human  being.     In  nine  cases  out 
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of  every  ten,  also  a  woman.  Let  us,  then,  betake  ourselves  to  a  more 
or  less  serious  contemplation  of  her  in  this  capacity,  for  the  present 
leaving  the  tenth  case  out  of  account. 

In  every  family,  there  is  some  one  member  who  serves  as  the  family 
barometer.  Do  we  not  all  know  how  carefully  her  face  is  examined 
each  morning  when  she  comes  into  the  breakfast  room  ;  how  the  very 
children  unconsciously  wait  to  see  if  the  weather  is  to  be  "  set  fair," 
"unsettled  "  or  "stormy"?  Of  course  we  do,  and  we  have  all  given 
that  little  inward  sigh  of  relief,  or  that  private,  inward  groan,  as  the 
first  or  the  last  prognostication  became  evident.  As  for  the  second 
prognostication,  as  sunshine  or  rain  appeared,  that  means  watchful 
attention  for  some  time  before  one  dares  either  rejoice  or  grieve. 

Suppose  that  Madame  starts  at  "  fair."  It  is  amazing  how  swiftly 
the  wits  of  the  family  brighten  up,  how  much  more  likeable  everybody 
becomes,  how  generally  all  right  the  world  is,  anyway.  So  far,  so  good ! 
So  much  of  life's  burden  of  sorrow  is  lifted  for  a  time  at  least,  and  the 
members  of  that  particular  family  start  out  to  meet  the  day,  with  the 
additional  energy  which  the  beautiful  atmospheric  conditions  warrant. 
But  if  Madame  Barometer  is  at  "  stormy,"  what  a  change  !  Faces 
lengthen,  tempers  curdle,  needed  articles  disappear  mysteriously. 
The  world  is  all  out  of  joint  and  each  supposed  friend  is  a  hypocrite 
and  a  time  server.  Oh  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  tell  how  the  family 
barometer  stood,  when  you  meet  your  friend  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ! 

The  neighborhood  barometer  is  next  in  order  of  course.  Although 
its  effect  is  sufficiently  apparent  anywhere,  it  is  here  in  college  that  we 
feel  it  most.  For  although  "  Class  Barometers  "  are  not  voted  for  with 
the  other  class  officers,  they  hold  their  positions  none  the  less  securely 
for  all  that,  and  the  general  feeling  of  any  particular  class  may  be  pretty 
accurately  ascertained  by  consulting  one  of  these  natural  indicators. 
It  often  happens  that  a  whole  class  will  be  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
despair  for  several  days,  and  if  one  examines  carefully,  he  will  find  the 
feeling  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  leading  spirits  are  out  of  tune 
with  their  little  world,  which  suffers  in  consequence.  When  the  feeling 
has  spread  far  enough,  recitations  drag,  the  sound  of  the  roll-call 
becomes  a  burden  too  great  to  be  endured  patiently,  and  one  mentions 
"essay"  at  the  peril  of  one's  life.  Professors  expostulate,  encourage, 
finally  seem  to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  to  wait  with  what  patience 
they  may,  the  dawn  of  returning  common  sense   and  a  change  in  the 
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weather.  It  always  comes  in  time,  following  the  slow  or  rapid  rise  of 
the  class  barometer. 

So  much- for  the  student  barometer,  but  if  Madame  is  a  teacher, 
and  the  skies  are  dark,  then  is  the  world  of  school  in  dire  tumult,  and 
anarchy  reigns  supreme  until  the  Queen  has  come  to  her  own  again. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  such  a  case,  save  to  endure  with  all  one's 
might,  until  time  brings  relief.  The  apparent  numbness  and  often  felt 
lack  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and  class,  is  most  frequently  due  to 
this  very  excess  of  sympathy,  which  renders  each  so  susceptible  to 
adverse  influences  from  the  other. 

But  there  is  still  another  Social  Barometer,  the  national  one,  and 
here  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  may  be  found  the  tenth  case,  the 
man.  The  political  "  boss  "  and  the  great  statesman,  the  "  walking 
delegate  "  and  the  philanthropist,  the  anarchist  and  the  truly  great 
reformer, —  what  are  they  all,  save  the  extremes  of  pressure  (known  as 
circumstances  and  environment)  upon  different  columns  of  human 
nature,  driving  them  now  up,  now  down,  but  leaving  in  them  always 
that  peculiar  force  and  strength  by  reason  of  which  they  serve  as  indi- 
cators to  and  active  agents  on  the  masses.  For  the  Social  Barometer 
goes  beyond  the  ordinary  implication  of  its  title  in  this  much  ;  it  is 
never  merely  indicative,  but  always  strongly  causative  besides. 

Perhaps  this  latter  characteristic  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  field  of  literature.  Some  fine  day  you  pick  up  your  magazine  and 
find  an  article  warmly  commending  or  roundly  upbraiding  some  ten- 
dency of  the  present  age.  You  read  the  article  through  and  find  it 
signed  "I.  Literary  Barometer."  Almost  immediately  the  whole  literary 
atmosphere  around  you  is  felt  to  change,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
indications  given  by  this  barometer,  when  tapped  ever  so  skillfully  by 
the  business-like  editor,  who  is  always  eager  to  know  for  what  sort  of 
atmospheric  effects  to  prepare. 

And  finally,  who  shall  say  which  is  the  most  important  of  out- 
Social  Barometers  ?  The  Literary  Barometer,  to  be  sure,  is  all  power- 
ful in  his  field,  but  "  Literature  is  only  life  expressed  in  terms  of  art," 
and  life  is  incomplete  unless  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  the  national 
life,  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  life  of  the  home. 


EDITORIALS 


We  all  know  that  sense  of  newness  in  the  first  day  back  at  college, 
and  the  senior  remembers  that  feeling  of  responsibility  which  comes 
with  the  dawn  of  senior  year.  With  an  experience  passing  both  of 
these,  we  begin  to  edit  the  College  Monthly. 

For  years  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  paper 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  a  class  room  debate  and  of  many  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  campus.  Girl  after  girl  has  gone  through  college 
eager  as  a  freshman  for  a  college  journal,  indifferent  as  a  senior. 
But  after  a  time  the  desire  grew  stronger,  and  continued  when 
freshman  and  sophomore  days  were  over.  Last  year  it  had  become  so 
strong,  that  the  question  came  up  in  the  several  class  meetings.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  desired  a  paper. 

If  we  are  asked  why  we  wish  to  depart  from  the  old  ways  and 
issue  a  periodical  when  the  college  has  always  been  without  one,  we 
reply  that  we  believe  in  college  journalism.  From  the  standard  of  an 
outsider,  we  acknowledge  that  much  that  college  students  can  write 
is  crudeand  unfinished.  But  is  not  the  undergraduate  mind  in  embryo 
state,  and  is  not  that  very  state  a  matter  of  interest  rather  than  of 
censure?  We  fail  to  see  why  the  work  in  college  journals  should 
suffer  any  harsher  criticism.  We  believe  that  the  impetus  which 
academic  literary  work  may  give  to  the  undergraduate  is  exceedingly 
important.  While  a  man  must  study  great  authors  there  is  also  a 
place  for  the  study  of  contemporary  writers  and  for  the  works  of  men  on 
a  par  with  himself.  And  too,  a  journal  is  a  definite  source  of  the 
interest  between  the  colleges,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
features  in  the  life  of  undergraduates.  In  our  own  particular  case  we 
hope  that  the  paper  will  be  a  tie  between   the   older   and    the  younger 
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students  of  our  Alma  Mater  ;  a  means  which  shall  bring  about  a  more 
hearty  sympathy. 

As  to  our  outlook  for  the  departments  of  the  paper  we  may  say  in 
general  that  the  opening  pages  of  the  Monthly  will  be  devoted  to  the 
literary  work  of  the  undergraduates,  where  we  shall  have  college 
stories,  verses,  literary  and  journalistic  sketches.  The  Contributor's 
Club  will  consist  largely  of  shorter  papers,  generally  in  lighter  vein, 
and  its  tone  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  The  Alumnae  Department 
explains  itself.  We  shall  hope  to  have  in  it  at  least  one  article  by  a 
graduate  student,  and  many  notes  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  col- 
lege world.  The  editor  of  the  table  will  review  books  for  us  and  men- 
tion the  magazines  and  the  college  exchanges.  The  last  page  of  the 
Monthly  will  usually  be  devoted  to  the  elections  of  the  year. 

We  feel  an  additional  responsibility  in  that  the  Alpha  and  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  have  so  generously  given  up  their  quarterly  publications  to 
make  way  for  the  Monthly. 

And  now  as  the  paper  starts  out  on  its  career,  the  hope  of  its 
editors  is  that  it  may  commend  itself  to  its  readers.  If  it  be  not  all 
that  was  expected  we  hope  they  will  remember  that  it  is  a  first  number. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  faculty  has  been  most  friendly  toward  the  growing  spirit  ot 
enterprise  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  students.  For  a  long 
time  they  have  recognized  and  we,  though  reluctantly,  have  been 
compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that  college  life  has  become  too  complex. 
With  the  growth  of  the  college,  new  factors  have  crept  in,  until  the 
social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  parts  have  somewhat  overlapped,  and 
we  have  lost,  perhaps,  our  sense  of  proportion.  The  old  personal 
liberty  could  not  continue  under  these  changed  conditions.  Individual 
self-government  has  had  to  yield  to  a  combined,  co-ordinated  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  students  as  a  body.  The  conference  that  took 
place  early  in  the  fall,  between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  advocated 
no  long  lists  of  rules,  but  rather  the  establishment  of  a  general  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  in  regard  to  the 
working  hours  of  the  college.     The  girls  who  say  they  do  not  want 
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self-government  because  then  they  will  have  to  be  good,  have  not  been 
infused  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  college.  We  have  always  had  self- 
government,  and  it  has  been  one  of  our  glories.  It  is  no  radical  change 
that  we  are  making.  We  are  simply  adapting  and  re-emphasizing  the 
old  system. 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS 

Contributions  are  due  the  first  of  every  month.  What  we  wish 
for  the  paper  is  a  contribution  of  articles  dealing  with  college 
material.  We  believe  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  undergraduate 
journalism  should  be  the  fresh  and  spirited  treatment  of  life  in  college. 
An  unlimited  field  of  interest  lies  about  us.  Let  us  be  on  the  alert 
to  catch  its  spirit. 


We  regret  that  our  October  number  appears  so  late.  The  editors 
were  not  appointed  until  the  third  week  in  October.  Hereafter,  the 
Monthly  will  be  issued  during  the  third  week  of  every  month  from 
October  until  June  inclusive. 


ALUMN/E  DEPARTMENT 


The  object  of  this  department  is  two  fold,  first  to  keep  the  under- 
graduates in  touch  with  the  graduates — their  representatives  in  the 
world — and  second  to  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  alumnae  themselves. 

It  is  a  potential  bulletin  board,  as  it  were,  ready  and  waiting  for 
notes  and  notices. 

We  have  sung  to  you  as  you  left  us  : 

"  Where  oh  where  are  the  dear  old  seniors? 
Where  oh  where  are  the  dear  old  seniors  ? 
Where  oh  where  are  the  dear  old  seniors  ? 
They've  gone  out  in  the  wide,  wide  world." 

Now  we  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing  in  the  wide,  wide 
world  —  what  it  is  doing  to  you. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Smith  College 
Alumnae  was  held  on  Oct.  7th,  when  Annie  E.  Allen  '82  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year. 


The  College  Club  of  Boston  has  moved  to  more  convenient  rooms 
in  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  and  has  elected  to  its  honorary  membership, 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Claflin,  Mrs.  Talbot  and  Mrs.  Durant. 
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AN    EXTRACT 

Smith  seems  to  have  been,  thus  far,  particularly  unfortunate  in 
journal  and  magazine  accounts  of  her  situation  and  general  character- 
istics. I  have  never  seen  in  print  one  good,  fair  and  just  description 
of  the  college.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  new  paper,  in  a  way,  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  past  mistakes  and  misunderstand- 
ings. So  let  us,  undergraduates  and  alumnae  writers  for  this  and 
other  publications,  try  to  be  accurate.  And  I  do  not  think  we  shall, 
thereby,  sacrifice  anything  in  the  artistic  presentation  of  our  subject. 

Mary  A.  Jordan  '92. 


The  editor  of  this  department  has  asked  me  to  say  something 
about  the  attitude  of  the  alumnae  toward  the  college  paper.  Being 
somewhat  removed  from  the  center  of  alumnae  activity,  I  am  not 
properly  representative  of  that  body,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  express 
my  individual  friendly  opinion  and  to  venture  a  prophecy,  at  least,  as 
to  the  probable  attitude  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

A  college  paper  that  aimed  to  be  purely  literary  would  not,  I 
think,  win  the  support  of  the  alumnae.  Such  a  paper  would  repre- 
sent but  one  phase  of  one  department.  Moreover,  amateur  literary 
work  at  the  best  is  of  interest  to  none  but  the  amateurs  concerned  and 
their  friends.  But  the  college  paper  of  which  this  is  the  initial  num- 
ber proposes,  as  we  understand  it,  to  express  as  far  as  it  can  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  college, —  intellectual,  social  and  religious.  It  is  also  to 
represent  the  alumnae  interests  in  one  of  its  departments.  Such  a 
paper  has,  decidedly,  a  reason  for  being. 

The  desire  for  a  college  paper,  in  the  first  place,  is  entirely 
legitimate.  Tradition  suggests  and  sanctions  such  a  venture,  and  the 
growing  literary  activity  of  the  college  justifies  the  students'  confi- 
dence in  its  success.  In  point  of  fact  this  new  paper,  this  Smith 
College  Monthly,  is  not  a  novel  thing.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  printed  .papers,  and  of  the  old-time  Alpha 
sheet  that  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  open  meeting  once  a  month. 

Such  a  paper  will,  if  sensibly  conducted,  be  of  practical  value.  It 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  good  writing.  The  departments  will  be  open  to 
all   students   whether    members  of  a   literary  society    or   not.     Thus 
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arbitrary  distinctions  will  be  done  away  with,  and  the  students  will  com- 
pete on  a  strictly  impersonal  basis.  Such  competition  is  the  best  pos- 
sible incentive  to  clear  thinking  and  spirited  writing.  Those  who 
contribute  will  realize  that  they  represent  the  college,  and  will  there- 
fore be  encouraged  to  make  their  work  tell.  The  business  exper- 
ience will  be  invaluable  to  the  editors,  as,  also,  will  be  the 
experience  they  will  get  in  selecting  and  combining  the  contributed 
articles.  The  editorials  themselves  will  call  for  a  fair  minded  and  repre- 
sentative treatment  of  the  subjects  in  hand,  and  thus  the  sense  of 
proportion  will  be  cultivated,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  possession  a 
woman  can  hold.  Such  editorial  training  is  also  the  best  possible  prepar- 
tion  for  serious  journalistic  work.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  here  that  journalism  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  professions 
open  to  women,  and  one  that  sadly  needs  women  of  soul  and  intelli- 
gence who  will  do  away  with  the  current  sentimental  nonsense  about 
their  sex. 

The  college  paper,  representing  as  it  will,  not  merely  the  literary 
societies,  but  the  whole  body  of  students,  ought  to  bring  a  more 
robust  and  unified  college  spirit,  and  a  more  intelligent  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  students  to  their  Alma  Mater.  If  the  best  interests  of  the 
college  are  to  be  observed,  faculty,  students  and  alumnae  should  be  in 
hearty  sympathy.  This  sympathy  is  not  possible  unless  each  body 
understands  the  point  of  view  of  the  others.  If  its  ideals  are  kept 
high  enough,  the  college  paper  may  be  made  a  definite  power  in  adjust- 
ing these  relations  within  the  college.  It  is  desirable  that  the  students 
should  express  their  opinion  freely  in  all  matters  of  general  interest. 
Their  good  faith  and  good  sense  can  be  trusted.  If  this  is  done  the 
faculty  will  become  better  acquainted  with  the  students'  point  of 
view  and  be  able  to  legislate  more  effectively,  the  students  will 
become  more  thoughtful  and  temperate  in  forming  their  judgments 
and  so  more  influential,  and  the  alumnae  will'become  more  conversant 
with  what  both  faculty  and  students  are  trying  to  do,  and  so  more 
successful  in  their  work.  Thus  a  more  generous  and  above  all,  a 
more  intelligent  relation  may  be  established  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  college  constituency. 

One  word  about  the  alumnae.  We  are,  as  a  body,  strenuous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  college.  We  love  the  college  and  we  work  for  it. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  find  fault  with  it,  and  often  with- 
out  sufficient  data  to  warrant  our  strictness.      This  critical   attitude 
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comes  from  our  very  zeal,  but  it  is  fostered  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
largely  dependent  on  reports,  not  always  —  not  often,  perhaps  —  accur- 
ate. Anything  that  will  bring  us  into  close  and  real  touch  with  the 
college  life  and  work,  that  will  faithfully  record  their  essential  features, 
that  will  reflect  the  spirit  in  which  the  serious  movements  are  brought 
about,  anything  and  everything  of  this  nature  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  us.  And  in  turn  we  alumnoc  will  make  every  effort  to 
keep  in  sympathy  with  the  college  paper,  giving  it  hearty  assistance 
whenever  we  can,  and  loyal  support  always. 

Grace  A.  Hubbard,  '87. 


PERSONALS 

The  class  of  '93  has  sent  several  of  its  members  back  to  college  on 
short  visits  this  fall.  Bertha  Thompson,  Stella  Bradford,  Helen 
Putnam,  Edith  Taft,  Virginia  Lyman,  Mabel  Sanford,  Mary  Good- 
rich, Mabel  Short,  Penelope  Peterson  and  Elizabeth  Newton  were  all 
cordially  welcomed. 

Edith  Cadwallader  '91  was  here  for  a  few  days  in  the  early  fall. 
Eliza  R.  Swift  '92  made  a  short  visit. 
'81     Laura  D.  Gill  who  has    been    travelling  and   studying    for    three 

years    in    Germany    and   France,    is  teaching  in  The    Mary    A. 

Burnham  School,  Northampton. 
'82     Grace    A.    Preston    resident  physician  in  the    college,   is    spend- 
ing this  year  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
'83     "A  Review  of  The  System  of  Ethics  Founded  on  The  Theory   of 

Evolution  "  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  by  Cora  M.  Williams. 
'84     Vida  D.  Scudder,  professor  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley,  is 

taking  her  Sabbatical  year.     She   is  at  Chicago   now.  and  will 

soon  go  abroad. 
'85     Mary  W.  Calkins  instructor  in  Psychology  at  Wellesley,  publishes 

the  results  of  her  psychological  research  from  time  to  time  in  the 

American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
'86     Jennette   B.  Perry  former  instructor  of    Rhetoric  at   Yassar,  has 

accepted    a    professorship    in  that  department  at  the    Western 

Reserve  University  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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'87  M.  Alice  Walton  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Cornell  in  1892. 
She  received  a  fellowship  for  a  second  year  of  study,  at  the 
end  o,f  which  year,  she  was  awarded,  by  unanimous  vote,  the 
travelling  fellowship. 

Helen   W.   Shute  has  received  the  fellowship  in  Germanic  Phil- 
ology at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Mary  A.  Shute  is  taking  a  graduate  course  in  Greek  at  Yale. 

Julia  H.  Caverno  is  instructor  of  Greek  at  this  college. 
'89     Lucia  M.   Clapp  has  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at   Brown  Uni- 
versity.    She  is  teaching  in  Providence. 
'90     Mar)r  A.  Frost  is  assistant  in  German  at  this  college. 

Elizabeth  N.  Cravath  is  teaching  in  the  high  school,  Decator,  111. 
'91     Mary  Churchyard  sails  for  Germany  November  4th. 

Mary  E.  Raymond  is  teaching  in  Portland,  Maine. 
'92     Mary  I.  Henshaw  is  teaching  at  Ivy  Hall,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sarah    Goodwin    is    teaching   Rhetoric   in    Mr.  Gilman's   school, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

May  B.  Stoddard  sails  for  Germany  November  4th. 

Blanche  Wheeler  is  teaching  in  Providence  at  a  private  school. 
'93     Caroline  B.  Bourland    is  teaching  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Mary  Burgess  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Milford,  Mass. 

Anna  E.  Cook  is  married  to  Mr.  Rice,  instructor  in  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Florence  H.  Corliss  is  travelling  in  Europe.     She  expects  to  return 
in  November. 

Julia  Dwight  is  teaching  in  the  Lincoln  school,  Providence. 

Mary  I.   Goodrich  is  teaching  English   Literature  and  Greek  in 
the  high  school  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Maude  A.  Hartwell  is  teaching  in  the  Brookline  High  School. 

Marion  Lamson  is  teaching  in  Dedham,  Mass. 

Margaret    Lewis    is    teaching    Biology    in   Mr.   Gilman's  school, 
Cambridge. 

Hallie  Poole  is  studying  Chemistry  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  School. 

Helen   Putnam    is    teaching  English    Literature    in    the    Normal 
School  in  New  Haven. 

Grace  Content  Smith  is  married   to   Fred  S.  Cooley  of  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Edith  Taft  is  teaching  in  the  Punchard   High  School,  Andover, 
Mass. 
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'93     Mary  K.  Waring  is  teaching  in  Brooklyn. 
Bessie  H.  Williams  is  teaching  in  Brooklyn. 
Agnes  Williston  is  a  governess  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
Imogene  Weeks  is  attending  lectures  at  the  Teacher's   Training 
School  in  New  York. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Ethel  D.  Carson,  died  Sept.  25th,  at  Dalton,  Mass. 
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The  "  short  story"  is  now  the  universally  popular  form  of  fiction. 
Every  writer  aspires  to  its  perfection,  and  the  constant  appearance  of 
these  abridged  tales  by  our  best  authors  gives  rise  to  the  interesting 
question — Must  the  novel  go?  Not  entirely,  but  like  the  road 
mentioned  by  the  philosopher,  which,  beginning  as  a  broad  avenue, 
ended  in  a  squirrel  track  which  ran  up  a  tree  and  was  no  longer  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Our  fathers  and  mothers,  at  all  events  our  grand- 
parents, perused  novels  in  three  volumes.  The  writer  who  dismissed 
his  characters  with  less  expenditure  of  material  would  have  been 
regarded  by  them  as  parsimonious.  We  wonder  what  these  dear 
readers  would  think  of  this  contemporaneous  feat  of  fiction,  the 
substance  of  which  might  easily  be  condensed  into  a  paragraph  ? 

Of  course,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  general  diffusion  of  culture  is 
to  relieve  our  present  novelists  of  the  necessity  of  going  into  particulars 
on  all  points.  They  feel  at  liberty  to  take  a  good  deal  more  for 
granted  than  their  predecessors  of  a  century  presumed  to  take.  Some 
of  these  "  short  stories  "  could  be  written  on  a  thumb  nail,  but  who 
shall  say  that  those  for  whom  they  were  composed  will  not  find  in  them 
all  that  there  was  in  the  three-volumed  novel  ? 

In  this  crowded  age  of  ours,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  average  man, 
that  whoever  makes  one  word  grow  where  two  words  grew  before,  is  a 
public  benefactor.  One  of  his  favorite  mottoes  is  "  Cut  it  short." 
Therefore  these  narratives  which  are  nothing  but  receipes  for  a  story 
meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.     Longfellow  says  : 

"  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting," 
but  our  average  man,  who  is  nothing,  if  not  a  utilitarian,   insists  that, 
since  time  is  fleeting,  art  should  be  as  short  as  is  consistently  possible. 

There  is  no  better  indication  of  the  fact  that  foreign  methods  of 
biological  investigation  are  being  domesticated  in  America,  than  the 
appearance  of  monographs  equalling  in  accuracy  and  scientific  value 
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the  best  European  productions,  in  which  familiar  American  animals 
appear  as  the  objects  of  study.  Such  a  work  is  that  of  Dr.  Jordan, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Morphology.  The  work 
deals  with  the  early  embryonic  stages  of  the  common  newt,  Diemyctylus 
viridescens,  and  treats  the  subject  with  such  exhaustive  care  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  other  forms,  and  furnish  us 
with  a  more  convenient  type  than  any  European  claimant. 

The  author  deserves  especial  praise  for  the  true  naturalist  spirit 
that  pervades  the  work,  causing  the  reader  to  feel  continually  that  it 
is  the  development  of  a  real  animal  and  not  merely  a  morphological 
problem  of  paraffine  and  staining  fluids.  Indeed,  observations  on  the 
life  history  of  the  animal  form  a  not  unimportant  contribution  to  the 
main  discussion.  Students  of  general  embryology  will  find  the  article 
an  interesting  one,  while  special  workers  will  recognize  in  it  a  most 
important  contribution  to  Amphibian  development. 

Mademoiselle  Duval  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  well-merited 
success  of  her  book,  u  Petite  Histoire  de  la  Littirature  Francaisc"  pub- 
lished this  year  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is,  as  its  author 
states  in  the  preface,  a  history  of  French  literature,  not  of  the  litera- 
ture of  France,  and,  as  such,  excludes  much  of  the  Old  French  and 
Provencal  literature  which  cumbers  many  similar  histories.  Greater 
prominence  is  thus  given  to  the  more  important  writers,  who  stand 
out  in  clear  relief,  carefully  grouped  and  nicely  discriminated. 
Another  step  toward  compactness  is  attained  by  narrowing  the  limits 
of  the  book  so  as  to  comprise  in  the  main,  hardly  more  than  eight 
centuries  of  the  life  of  French  literature.  The  style  throughout  is 
concise  and  scholarly.  Teachers  who  have  found  difficulty  in  guiding- 
pupils  through  the  winding  paths  of  works  more  compendious  but  less 
valuable,  will  welcome  a  book  which  is  at  once  thorough,  compact, 
clear  and  interesting. 

That  the  "Histoire  "  has  not  failed  to  meet  with  appreciation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  although  of  so  recent  publication,  it  has  been 
introduced  this  year  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Bryn  Mawr,  Amherst,  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  and  various  of  the  larger  schools.  Many  profes- 
sors of  note  have  warmly  applauded  it,  and  predicted  that  it  will  more 
than  achieve  the  end  for  which  it  was  written  —  that  of  being  a  useful 
text-book  for  colleges,  schools  and  individual  students.  Smith  Col- 
lege is  proud  to  have  been  its  birth-place. 
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The  July-August  number  of  the  Andover  Review  publishes  an 
article  by  'Prof.  Henry  M.  Tyler.  The  title,  "  Socrates  Once  More," 
bears  an  implied  apology  which  the  subsequent  treatment  proves  quite 
unnecessary.  For  his  broad  and  accurate  scholarship  combines  with 
a  never  failing  human  interest  to  make  the  article  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  this  subject,  worn  because  so  worthy.  Socrates,  that  varied 
and  beautiful  personality,  he  finds  especially  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant in  the  character  of  "the  great  teacher."  A  spirit  of  philosophic 
appreciation,  rather  than  any  fossilized  feeling  for  authority,  moves  the 
author  to  commend  the  three  Socratic  principles  of  education,  as 
meeting  "  the  great  educational  need  of  our  age,  as  of  every  other  — 
more  vitality,  more  inspiration,  a  larger  interest  in  the  grandest 
problems  of  life. 

Of  first  importance  is  closer  contact  '*  with  the  simplest  and  most 
universal  truths  of  human  nature,"  which  alone  can  be  the  vital  basis 
of  "  all  specializing  studies."  Rigorously  and  quite  without  the  pre- 
possession that  one  might  justly  expect,  he  subjects  them  all  to  the 
criterion  that  "education  is  a  process  of  life,  and  can  be  aided  in  its 
best  work  only  by  instrumentalities,  which  help  to  fullness  of  life." 
The  second  and  most  familiar  principle  is  the  method  of  teaching  by 
question  and  answer,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  same  candor  is 
evident,  especially  in  the  conclusion  that  "  discussion  must  be  a  meet- 
ing of  living  forces  with  no  prescription  of  the  result  which  is  to  be 
reached," — "  of  superlative  value  in  developing  our  strength."  "  The 
third  all  important  quality  is  connected  with  the  personal  influence  of 
the  teacher."  The  development  of  this  point  is  unique  among  many 
modern  treatments  of  pedagogies,  in  that  it  places  the  student  not 
perhaps  in  a  higher,  but  in  a  more  organic  relation  to  his  teachers  in 
the  development  of  educational  experiences,  which  thus  becomes  more 
vital  and  more  valuable. 

For  ancients  and  moderns,  then,  the  conclusion  remains,  that 
"  life  is  more  than  drill,  and  thought  is  grander  than  criticism,"  that 
institutions  and  systems  as  such  must  test  themselves  by  principles 
and  personalities.  "  So  the  Socratic  method  can  still  prove  its  value," 
especially  with  the  efficient  aid  of  Professor  Tyler,  whose  personal 
proof  has  so  long  been  a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration  to  our 
college. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

I  am  alone  in  the  editor's  office.  The  gas  purrs  sociably  above 
my  head.  It  is  raining  too  hard  to  be  dismal,  just  hard  enough  to 
make  shelter  seem  warm  and  cosy.  The  pictureless  walls,  the  four  bare 
tables,  the  straight-backed  chairs,  editor's  desk  and  high  stool  do  not 
seem  cold  or  uninviting.  It  is  rather  a  relief  to  get  into  a  room  without 
etchings,  nick-nacks,  tea- tables,  pillows  or  photographs  to  distract 
my  thoughts  from  the  real  enjoyment  of  comfort  and  rest.  I  don't 
wonder  that  we  are  getting  to  be  a  spectacled  population,  living  in 
such  kaleidoscope  rooms  as  we  do. 

The  classic  plainness  of  this  small  square  room,  with  its  warm 
terra-cotta  paper  and  polished  wood,  contrasts  shockingly  with  the 
college  room  where  I  usually  study.  As  I  work  there  at  my  desk,  a 
furry  monkey  swings  from  the  gas  jet  before  me.  On  the  joke  shelf 
over  my  head  is  a  young  "  Eli  Yale  "  dressed  in  full  foot-ball  costume. 
Near  by  is  a  small  stuffed  alligator  and  a  black  doll.  A  fringe  of  wish 
bones  is  draped  gracefully  over  the  top  shelf.  This  is  a  sample  corner. 
How  can  I  study  Aristotle  or  Plato  or  Economics  or  anything  but  my 
State  of  consciousness  in  a  place  like  that  ?  Yet  it  really  isn't  an 
elaborately  furnished  room,  rather  plain  I  have  always  thought  it.  But 
what  a  Jew  shop  it  seems  in  comparison  with  this  simple  unpretentious 
place.  Still  there  isn't  anything  that  I  could  give  up.  Everything  has 
its  associations.     My  room  is  my  only  journal. 

To-night  I  feel  independent.  I  am  not  always  in  a  straight-chair 
mood.  Sometimes  I  like  to  rest  among  the  pillows  of  my  window-seat 
and  let  my  eyes  wander  dreamily  from  the  pictures  to  cherished  trinkets 
while  the  Glee  Club  is  heard  faintly  through  the  open  window.  What 
bundles  of  moods  and  fancies  we  are  anyway,  and  what  a  good  place 
college  is  to  get  them  satisfied  !  No  wonder  that  we  are  enthusiastic 
and  loyal.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  more  so  than  ever  this  year.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not,  simply,  because  my  point  of  view  is  a  step  higher 
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than  before.  No  !  there  is  a  healthy  vigor  which  pervades  the  whole 
college.  Even  the  legitimate  amount  of  homesickness  has  been 
crowded  out.  Is  it  possible  that  the  progressive  spirit  of  Chicago  has 
been  absorbed  into  our  systems  along  with  the  dust  and  smoke  ? 
Perhaps  ;  but  I  think  that  the  true  reason  lies  deeper  and  comes  to  us 
as  one  of  the  mitigating  effects  of  the  hard  times.  So  many  of  us 
feared  that  we  should  have  to  give  up  college  for  this  year  ;  so  many 
of  us  have  had  to  make  sacrifices,  as  it  is,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
appreciate  our  privileges  all  the  more.  The  enthusiasm,  once  started, 
is  contagious.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  be  interested  in  the  various 
forms  of  college  amusement.  We  have  always  worked  hard  over  our 
dramatics  and  tennis,  basket  ball  and  mountain  walks.  The  home 
world  is  inclined  to  think  that  we  over  emphasize  this  side  and  I  have 
always  felt  it  a  conscientious  duty  to  tell,  in  my  Sunday  letters,  how 
hard  I  have  been  studying. 

This  fall,  work  and  play  seem  to  have  compromised  by  arranging 
to  keep  us  busy  out  of  doors.  Almost  any  afternoon  you  may  meet  a 
group  of  biological  students  returning  from  an  expedition,  their  long- 
poled  nets  filled  with  all  manner  of  living  things.  From  their  glowing 
faces  you  might  suppose  that  they  had  been  to  an  oratorio  intead  of  a 
bull-frog  concert.  The  sight  of  three  or  four  girls  on  the  back  campus, 
crawling  about  on  their  hands  and  knees,  fumbling  in  the  grass  or 
making  convulsive  dives  after  an  invisible  but  active  something,  has 
ceased  to  excite  comment.  They,  too,  are  biologists  and  are  only 
catching  grasshoppers  for  dissection.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  how  closely 
their  quick  motions  resemble  those  of  the  illusive  little  hoppers  that 
they  are  trying  to  snare. 

I  have  none  of  these  scientific  inducements  to  keep  me  out  of 
doors.  I  need  none  with  this  weather.  The  Indian  Summer  has  been 
much  more  generous  to  us  this  year  than  the  real  Summer-summer  of 
the  vacation.  The  mountains,  meadows  and  river  are  irresistible.  I 
try  to  convince  myself  that  I  shall  work  better  when  I  come  home  for 
having  let  the  breezes  blow  my  hair,  but  something  of  the  dreamy 
spirit  of  the  mountains  with  the  soft  mist  veiling  their  definite  outlines 
gets  possession  of  my  soul  and  I  find  it  hard  to  concentrate  my  mind 
on  regular  schedule  work.  The  world  is  so  full  of  interesting  things 
that  it  sometimes  seems  a  pity  that  we  cannot  work  in  sections  and 
report  to  our  Ego  at  night.  But  in  that  case  we  could  never  do 
anything  with  our  whole  might. 
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THE    LETTERS   OF   JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL 

The  editor  has  done  his  work  admirably.  This  does  not  surprise; 
for  good  taste  is  to  be  expected  of  Professor  Norton,  but  we  have  more 
than  good  taste  here.  There  is  real  sensibility  and  we  are  grateful 
instead  of  merely  satisfied.  Professor  Norton  has  shown  us  James 
Russell  Lowell  in  his  letters.  He  has  not  invaded  his  privacy  and 
then  made  us  parties  to  the  outrage.  After  the  nakedness,  poverty 
and  desolation  of  epistolary  revelation  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  reader  finds  Professor  Norton's  asterisks  very  welcome. 
The  volumes  are  appropriately  printed,  papered  and  bound.  They 
have  a  distinctly  literary  appearance  as  contrasted  with  much  of  the 
mechanical  or  decorative  bookmaking  of  our  day.  It  is  Harper's  work 
at  its  best. 

The  letters  extend  over  the  long  period  from  the  time  when  Lowell 
was  a  little  boy  writing  to  his  brother  in  little  spasms  of  sentences  and 
very  uncertain  spelling,  to  the  hours  when  full  of  honors  he  "clung  to 
what  hope  of  life  he  had  left  and  tightened  his  clutch,  as  he  felt  the 
end  of  the  rope  slipping  through  his  fingers."  It  is  an  hon- 
orable and  a  reassuring  life  to  read  about  through  the  eyes 
of  the  man  who  lived  it.  It  was  not  a  buoyantly  happy  life  and 
I,  for  one,  must  admit  that  there  is  far    less  of  heyday  in  it  than  I  had 
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supposed.  Perhaps  we  must  give  up  the  notion  that  a  man  who  is 
entertaining  to  us  is  so  to  himself.  Anyway  Lowell  plainly  never  got 
half  the  satisfaction  out  of  his  wit  that  other  people  did.  To  his  sense 
of  humor,  he  was  indebted  as  a  man  overboard  is  to  a  floating  plank. 
Lowell  never  seemed  to  himself  one  of  Fortune's  favorites.  He  was 
not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  never  until  near  the 
close  of  his  life  was  free  from  the  irritation  of  having  to  think  care- 
fully about  money.  Lowell  felt  that  he  never  did  his  best  in  poetry, 
for  lack  of  the  requisite  leisure.  There  is  something  sad  about  all  this, 
but  it  is  the  way  of  life,  the  old  old  story,  and  we  are  moved  to  wonder, 
unbelievers  as  we  are,  whether  if  Lowell  had  possessed  the  coveted 
immunity  he  would  not  have  poked  his  fire  at  Elmwood,  smoked  his 
favorite  cigars  but  written  no  more  and  no  better  poetry.  The  glimpses 
that  we  get  of  the  strong  hearty  nature  of  the  man  under  the  somewhat 
irritable  genius  of  the  American  and  the  poet  are  delightful.  We 
cannot  spare  one  of  his  whims  or  opinions.  We  are  interested  to  know 
that  in  1890  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  on  ill  terms 
with  the  weather,  which  was  as  unaccountable  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  that 
he  could  not  read  John  Inglesant,  but  liked  Howells  and  Kipling,  that 
though  he  did  not  like  to  go  to  church  he  found  in  himself  a  lurch 
towards  Calvinism. 

The  letters  are  entirely  without  that  "  honest  incapacity  for  imag- 
ination "  which  their  writer  finds  so  soothing  in  Grote's  Greece.  The 
reader  is  compelled  to  follow  a  very  quick  mind  in  somewhat  original 
ways,  but  the  end  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  One  makes  the  acquain- 
tance at  second  hand  of  some  very  interesting  people,  and  gradually 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  after  all  Lowell  was  not  what  is  called  a 
good  correspondent.  Lie  did  not  write  promptly  and  at  regular  inter- 
vals apparently,  to  anybody,  he  did  not  pour  himself  out,  he  did  not 
write  for  posterity,  he  did  not  send  specimens  of  his  unpublished  works 
to  his  friends  by  way  of  letters.  He  writes  in  the  main  out  of  his  own 
mood  and  his  own  need.  In  his  youth  he  was  sure  that  friendship  was 
independent  of  intercourse  by  letter,  later  in  life  this  belief  was  tem- 
pered slightly  but  never  into  anything  like  conventionality.  His  mood 
concerns  itself  with  all  sorts  of  things,  light  and  serious.  Postal  cards, 
typewriters  and  the  English  language  are  topics  of  interest  to  him,  the 
cards  and  the  type  writing  in  their  day  and  generation  ;  the  English 
language  is  perennially  interesting  to  him.  "  Type  writers  quotha  !  " 
They  are  as  bad  as  postal  cards.     Both  of  them  are  unclean  things  I 
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have  never  touched.  Type  writing  is  hard  to  read  also,  harder  even 
than  you.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  say  what  I  would  if  I  had  to  pick 
out  my  letters  like  a  learned  pig  and  on  a  wooden  key-board  too." 
He  threatened  to  establish  a  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Prepositions  in  view  of  some  particularly  exasperating  construction  in 
one  of  Howells's  stories. 

It  is  not  a  formally  consistent  character  that  is  put  before  us.  It 
is  an  interesting  one.  Lowell's  English  is  of  his  own  choosing  and  to 
some  extent  of  his  own  making.  His  manners  and  his  opinions  and 
his  patriotism  are  not  of  the  crowd  nor  of  the  books.  They  have  their 
private  life,  all  of  them,  to  which  the  curious  world  is  not  admitted 
and  with  which  it  is  not  supposed  to  concern  itself.  Lowell  could  not 
often  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  a  clever  thing  whether  it  fully 
expressed  his  meaning  or  not,  and  so  he  often  put  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  stupid  and  those  of  no  understanding.  He  knows  this  trait  in 
himself  and  seems  determined  to  keep  on  as  good  terms  as  he  can  with 
his  own  temperament  and  the  exacting  public.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Leslie 
Stephen  one  day  when  he  might  have  been  expected  to  be  in  church 
he  says  :  "  Besides  am  I  not  honoring  the  day  with  a  white  shirt 
and  well  blackened-boots  ?  and  when  I  presently  go  out  shall  I  not 
crown  my  head  with  a  chimney-pot  hat?  which,  rather  than  the  cross 
is,  in  the  symbol  of  the  Englishman's  faith  —  being  stiff,  hollow,  per- 
vious to  the   rain  and   divided   in  service  between   Babylon  and  Sion." 

Lowell's  personality  is  strong  and  something  of  a  tax  on 
his  energies.  Unfortunately  he  has  to  be,  or  thinks  he  has  to  be, 
loved,  he  knows  that  he  likes  to  be  comfortable  and  he  imagines 
that  he  would  be  the  better  for  popularity.  Apparently  popularity 
never  came  to  Lowell  in  the  form  that  he  thought  best  adapted  to 
his  needs  and  it  all  came  too  late  to  be  of  the  most  practical 
value  to  him,  The  time  Lowell  spent  in  guessing  the  conum- 
drum  of  his  own  life  and  character,  however,  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  reader  for  the  display  of  sentiment,  humor,  pathos  and 
an  occasional  touch  of  grim  satire,  it  calls  out.  Failing  of  becoming 
the  great  poet  he  hoped  to  be,  Lowell  thinks  of  himself  rather  sadly  as 
the  last  of  the  great  readers.  He  was  probably  mistaken.  There  are 
yet  great  readers  and  will  be,  if  the  annotated  classics  of  all  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  do  not  prove  fatal. 

The  most  earnest  side  of  Lowell's  life  displayed  to  us  in 
these  letters  is    that  which  was  turned  to   the   political  problems    of 
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the  United  States.  Here  there  is  no  assumption  of  indifference  nor  of 
superiority.  An  occasional  word  of  discouragement  makes  itself  felt 
when  he  thinks  of  the  much  to  do  and  his  own  failing  power  to  do  it. 
The  half  whimsical  disgust  of  the  poet  who  has  tripped  himself  up  in 
a  professor's  gown  is  laid  aside  when  he  becomes  president  of  a  reform 
club.  The  elections  he  undertakes  to  oversee  are  energetically  looked 
after  and  we  hear  nothing  of  wasted  time  or  interrupted  verses.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  these  letters  is  their  blending 
of  sharp  criticism  and  strong  feeling.  Lowell  is  a  true  American  in 
his  ability  to  find  fault  with  a  thing  and  love  it  desperately  at  the  same 
time.  His  country,  his  state,  his  home  and  his  puritan  ancestry,  con- 
science and  temper  are  illustrations.  We  see  him,  a  man,  not  perfect, 
but  good  enough  to  dare  tell  the  truth  of  the  moment,  not  one  of  the 
Immortals  but  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  letters. 

M.  A.  Jordan. 

UNITY    IN   LIFE 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  laid  down,  by 
example,  the  greatest  principle  of  criticism  ever  evolved.  In  our 
present  day,  Henry  James  devotes  eight  pages  to  an  analysis  of  the 
mental  and  emotional  states  which  his  heroine  experienced  causing 
her  to  raise  her  eyebrows.  Apparently  no  two  literary  efforts  could 
have  less  in  common.  Taking  them  as  completed  results,  they  cer- 
tainly have  no  resemblance  to  each  other  ;  but,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  theories  which  gave  them  birth,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the 
authors'  ideas  of  what  constitutes  art,  we  find  that  the  same  principle 
underlies  each,  but  with  this  all  important  difference,  that  in  Aris- 
totle we  see  the  principle  in  its  germ,  while  in  James  we  see  it  abnor- 
mally developed. 

In  everyday  life,  we  express  this  fundamental  idea  in  the  phrase, 
"  facts  alone  mean  nothing."  A  very  frequent  and  popular  illustration 
of  it  being  the  use  made  of  the  same  statistics  to  prove  both  sides 
of  a  question. 

Aristotle's  phrasing  of  the  theory  is  that  art  is  imitation  of  life 
and  that  there  is  unity  in  all  life.  Therefore,  no  such  thing  as  an 
unrelated  fact  exists  to  the  perfect  mind.  It  is  only  because  of  our 
finiteness  that  many  things  appear  as  isolated  facts  to  us.  These 
things  which  so  appear,  we  must  not  represent,  according  to  Aristotle, 
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if  we  would  have  our  work  true  art.  To  teach  this  doctrine  he  criti- 
cised tragedy,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  imitative  arts.  His  criticism, 
however,  is  far  from  perfect.  Sometimes,  he  misses  the  great  outline 
in  an  over-emphasis  of  detail  and,  often,  he  fails  to  grasp  the  true 
relation  between  the  fact  and  the  underlying  principle  —  still  there 
is  ever  present  to  him  a  sense,  often  doubtless  little  more  than  a  vague 
impression,  that  this  underlying  principle  exists  everywhere.  We  can 
expect  no  more  from  him  than  this,  for  he  not  only  was  finite  but  he 
lived  in  the  dawn  of  science  and  art,  before  there  was  material  to 
form  his  theory. 

The  important  thing,  however,  to  us  is  not  wherein  he  succeeded 
in  following  his  theories  or  wherein  he  failed,  but  it  lies  in  recognizing 
that  it  is  the  same  principle  which  forms  the  basis  and  the  goal  of 
modern  efforts,  in  science,  in  art,  in  life. 

The  idea  of  the  unity  of  life  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  centuries 
between  Aristotle's  time  and  ours  ;  but  preparation  was  constantly 
going  on  to  furnish  us  material  to  make  the  vague  ideal  a  real 
scientific  truth. 

We  have  again  taken  up  Aristotle's  idea  but  we  have  done  it  con- 
sciously. We  no  longer  are  capable  of  the  Greek's  unconsciously 
artistic  attitude  toward  life.  We  are  not  even  capable  of  his  individ- 
ual mental  freedom.  The  why  and  the  wherefore,  the  whence  and  the 
where  haunt  and  hamper  every  movement  and  action  of  our  lives. 
We  are  always  solving.  So  long  as  we  try  to  solve  patiently  and 
scientifically,  the  spirit  is  artistic  and  lawful.  But  the  investigating 
hobby  has  become  a  fad  and  "original  research  "  is  not  infrequently  a 
synonym  for  presumptuous  display  of  personal  conceit. 

The  literature  of  the  age  shows  the  same  false  elements.  True 
art  in  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  eight  pages  of  Henry  James  are  not 
an  unfair  example  of  the  absurd  extremes  to  which  we  have  carried 
our  passion  for  investigating  the  motive  of  every  act.  We  no  longer 
have  simple  pleasing  "tales."  Even  the  shortest  sketch  is  a  lesson  in 
psychology.  We  claim  as  part  of  Aristotle's  idea  what  he  himself 
claimed,  that  not  the  smallest  thing  is  unimportant  for  it,  too,  is  part  of 
the  whole.  But  we  forget  what  Aristotle  did  not,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  relative  importance.  This  lack  in  our  character  brings  just 
the  results  in  our  literature  we  should  expect;  a  mass  of  morbidly 
analyzed  facts  related  to  the  whole  of  life,  as  the  threads  of  a  snarl 
are  related  to  the  whole  snarl. 
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Aristotle  failed  in  his  practice  through  lack  of  material.  We  fail 
because  we  have  too  much  and  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  see  our 
way  through  its  usages.  Besides  this,  we  stand  as  parts  of  a  marked 
transition.  We  are  passing  from  the  phase  of  belief  in  man  as 
the  supreme  triumph  of  creation  for  whom  all  was  made,  to  the  con- 
ception of  him  as  only  one  step  in  the  working  out  of  the  great  laws  of 
an  infinite  universe.  The  strain  put  upon  us  is  too  great  for  our  nerves 
to  endure  without  losing  something  of  our  equilibrium.  A  princi- 
ple can  never  be  proved  until  it  can  be  lived,  not  merely  talked  about, 
so  we  must  leave  the  final  proving  of  Aristotle's  idea  to  the  future. 

Juliet  Hammond. 


THE  LITTLE  BOY  IN  THE  STORY 

I  like  the  little  boy  in  the  story.  He  is  a  nice  little  boy  with  red 
cheeks  and  curly  hair,  and  he  wears  a  blue  sailor  suit.  He  is  not  a 
book  boy,  but  lives  in  a  story  that  people  tell.  We  played  with  him 
when  we  were  little.  He  could  do  wonderful  things.  He  knew  games 
and  could  make  boats,  and  when  he  was  cast  away  on  a  desert  island 
he  made  himself  a  house  with  only  the  aid  of  an  ax.  He  was  the  best 
playmate  one  could  have.  It  was  delightful  to  find  he  had  been 
mother's  playmate  too.  Her  mother  introduced  him  to  her.  Perhaps 
he  had  played  with  mother's  mother  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  We 
used  to  feel  sorry  for  the  Little  Boy  in  the  Story,  because  he  never 
could  grow  up.  We  wondered  how  he  felt  when  his  playmates 
stopped  being  children.  Into  what  secret  places  of  the  story  did  he 
go  while  he  was  waiting  for  new  companions  ?  Perhaps  there  were 
forests  and  fields  and  beautiful  castles  that  we  had  never  seen.  Did 
he  continue  in  his  glad  child  way  to  enjoy  his  story  book  life,  and  to 
encounter  new  adventures,  or  did  he  perhaps  grieve  for  the  little 
friends  with  whom  he  would  never  play  again?  Of- one  thing  we 
were  sure,  we  saw  only  the  beginning  of  the  story  ;  beyond  lay  realms 
that  we  had  never  visited.  It  was  a  delicious  excitement  to  push  into 
its  lands  with  the  little  boy  for  a  guide,  into  that  fairy  land,  where 
there  were  elves  and  brownies  and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  beings,  yet 
with  an  atmosphere  of  naturalness  that  made  it  seem  quite  ordinary 
and  appropriate  that  we  should  be  there  playing  with  the  little  boy. 

We  did  not  always  visit  him.      Sometimes  he  visited   us.     People 
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laughed  when  they  saw  two  of  us  playing  games  which  required  three 
or  when  they  heard  us  calling  to  a  child  when  no  child  was  there. 

Poor  grown  up  folks  !  Not  even  spectacles  would  show  them  the 
gay  little  companion  who  had  come  out  of  the  story  to  play.  He 
climbed  trees  with  us.  He  had  a  plot  in  our  gardens.  When  we  had 
tea-parties  we  set  a  place  for  him.  Not  real?  Make  believe?  Oh, 
you  stupid  people  !  and  you  don't  even  know  the  way  to  fairy  land, 
where  you  can  get  magic  spectacles  to  help  you  see  ! 

The  realm  of  story  is  large.  All  tales  lead  to  the  one  great  region 
of  romance.  Mother  opens  the  door  and  you  step,  half  fearfully,  all 
delightedly,  into  that  strange,  beautiful  region,  where  the  Prince  always 
marries  the  beautiful  Princess,  and  everybody  lives  happily  forever 
after. 

The  Little  Boy  in  the  Story  led  the  way.  He  knew  all  the  by- 
paths, all  the  pleasant  places.  He  taught  us  to  tap  on  trees,  so  that 
dryads  would  surely  answer.  He  said  that  under  every  rock  lives  a 
gnome  in  a  little  hollow  cavern.  He  knew  of  a  long  underground 
passage  that  led  to  the  ogre's  castle. 

He  inspired  many  plays.  Once  he  suggested  making  a  grotto 
out  of  stones,  big  enough  to  get  into,  lined  with  moss,  and  with  a  fire 
place  to  bake  potatoes  in.  It  was  he  who  proposed  making  the  bower 
of  the  lilac  bush,  and  the  castle  of  packing  boxes,  wherein  we  were 
knights  and  ladies. 

Dear  little  companion  !  Do  you  remember  it  too,  I  wonder,  all 
those  games  ?  Or  are  you  busy  with  new  adventures  in  the  far  realms 
of  story  ? 

We  pitied  people  who  had  no  such  comrade,  and  the  children 
whose  eyes  had  grown  old.  A  little  girl  with  a  demure  face  came  to 
play  with  us,  a  patch-work  sort  of  a  girl,  who  sat  on  a  little  stool  at 
her  mother's  side  and  did  stents. 

"  There's  a  little  boy  here  that  plays  with  us,"  we  said.  "  He's 
awfully  nice.  He  has  on  a  blue  sailor  suit.  There  he  is  now  and  he 
says  he'll  take  us  to  fairy  land.     See  him  ?  " 

The  little  girl  who  did  stents  looked  surprised.  She  had  blue 
eyes,  and  they  grew  big  and  round. 

"  No,  I  don't  see  him.  There's  nobody  here  only  just  us.  My 
mamma  says  it's  naughty  to  tell  fibs." 

We  did  not  like  the  little  girl  who  did   stents.     Not   see  our  dear 
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child  playmate  ?  The  horrid  thing  !  It  was  natural  to  be  cautious 
after  that. 

One  day  the  little  boy  spent  the  afternoon.  We  raced  through 
the  halls.     We  called  him  by  name  and  shouted  to  him. 

"  Who  are  you  playing  with  ?  "  asked  nurse,   appearing   suddenly. 

Experience  makes  one  timid.  It  was  difficult  to  expose  this 
delicate  child  fancy  to  unsympathetic  eyes.  We  stammered  and 
blushed  miserably. 

"  No  one,"  we  said. 

Then  there  was  a  painful  silence.  The  little  boy  looked  hurt. 
He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  turned  away  reproachfully. 

"  I  guess  I'll  go  home,"  he  said. 

We  fled  to  mother.  Tangled  ways  were  made  plain  and  we  went 
away  happy,  rejoicing  in  six  lemon  drops,  two  a  piece.  Some  people 
have  tact  ! 

He  had  a  great  many  playthings.  He  had  the  pony  we  wanted 
and  didn't  have.  It  was  a  brown  pony,  with  soft,  gentle  eyes,  and  it 
went  like  the  wind.  It  liked  to  be  stroked  and  fed  with  clover,  but  it 
was  a  spirited  pony,  and  could  leap  high  hurdles. 

"  I  should  think  those  children  would  get  tired  of  prancing  around 
on  that  broom-stick,"  said  a  next  door  neighbor. 

She  must  have  been  been  related  to  the  little  girl  who  did  stents. 
Truly,  some  people's  eyes  are  bewitched  !  But  let  us  not  be  harsh. 
Let  us  pity  these  poor  folk  to  whom  beautiful  brown  ponies  seem 
like  broom-sticks. 

The  minister  was  one  of  the  few  who  understood.  Once  we 
hurried  to  meet  him. 

"  Come  along  quick,"  we  called  to  the  Little  Boy  in  the  Story, 
who  was  following. 

The  minister  received  us  smilingly. 

"  Where's  the  other  ?"  he  asked,  half  surprised. 

It  was  not  hard  to  explain  this  to  him. 

"It's  the  Little  Boy  in  the  Story,"  we  said.  "  He  comes  to  play. 
Everyone  can't  see  him.     Can  you  ?  " 

The  minister  had  grave,  gentle  eyes.  Now  they  brimmed  over 
with  fun.     Old  people  might  have  seen  something  else. 

"I  know  that  Little  Boy,"  he  said.  "  He  used  to  play  with  me 
too.  I  wonder  if  he  remembers  the  time  that  he  opened  the  door  in 
the  big  grey  rock,  and  showed  me  the  castle  inside  ?  " 
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We  always  listened   to  that  minister's  sermons.     He  understood. 

There  is  a  pathos  about  the  Little  Boy  in  the  Story.  His  play- 
mates all  go.  Tell  me,  Little  Boy,  are  we  going  too?  Are  we  really 
growing  up  like  all  the  rest,  and  shall  we  leave  you  behind  ?  It  is 
pleasant  to  revisit  those  old  haunts  and  the  child  comrade,  but  we  visit 
them  with  the  tenderness  of  reminiscence.  The  radiance  of  reality  is 
gone.  We  catch  the  afterglow.  Many  generations  have  played  with  him 
in  turn,  smiled,  sighed,  grown  up,  and  introduced  him  to  the  genera- 
tion succeeding.  And  we  are  about  to  do  the  same.  The  change  is 
so  sure,  yet  so  silent  and  unobtrusive.  Perhaps  we  have  talked  too 
much  with  the  little  girl  who  did  stints.  Already  the  beautiful  brown 
pony  begins  to  resemble  a  broom-stick. 

The  other  day  some  children  were  playing  in  the  street.  A  little 
girl  was  crying.  It  actually  had  to  be  explained  that  they  were 
having  a  delightful  time,  and  the  tearful  maid  was  really  the 
happiest  of  all,  for  she  was  the  captive  princess  and  the  prince  was 
coming  to  rescue  her  !  Be  charitable,  dear  children,  if  our  sight 
deceive  us. 

One  generation  after  another  has  passed  away.  One  after  another, 
his  child  companions  have  grown  old.  But  the  Little  Boy  in  the 
Story,  —  he  never  grows  old.  Anna  H.  Branch. 

IN  NOVEMBER 

Brown  leaf  on  the  ground 

Rustles,  "  November." 

Once,  long  ago,  Leaf, 
You  were  green,  in  white 

Of  fragrant  blossoms. 
And  you  said  to  me, 
As  I  stood  beneath  your  tree, 
"  It  is  May  !    Heart,  Sing  ! 
Hope  for  anything, 

In  the  Spring  !  " 

Brown  leaf  on  the  ground 

Rustles,  "Sad,  Dear, 
Is  the  falling  year. 
How  life  changes 

In  November  !  " 

Bertha  Alice  Watters. 


THE  AVENUE  CAR 

The  large  open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  called  a  square 
notwithstanding  its  irregular  shape.  It  was  the  survival  of  the  original 
village  green  and  had  escaped  the  surveyor's  chart  and  compass  which 
had  laid  out  the  rest  of  the  city  into  straight,  narrow  streets,  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  cutting  the  town  into  regular  blocks, 
much  like  the  squares  of  a  checker  board. 

All  day  long  and  late  into  the  night  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
rumble  of  heavy  drays,  the  crack  of  the  liveried  coachman's  whip,  and 
the  shrill  cries  of  newsboys  calling  out  "  Morning  H'rald  "  or  "  Evening 
J'rnal." 

Above  all  the  sounds  may  be  heard  the  sharp  metallic  clang  of  the 
gongs  on  the  electric  cars  which  come  whizzing  in  from  all  directions. 
Two  years  before,  the  street  car  lines  of  the  city  had  been  consolidated 
into  one  company  ;  the  old  horse  cars  having  been  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring,  were  replaced  by  much  larger  cars  with  shining  electric 
apparatus  and  gaudy  sign  boards,  proclaiming  their  route. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  rule.  The  North  Avenue  line  had 
stood  out  against  the  other  roads  in  its  refusal  to  consolidate.  The 
reason  for  this  action  was  difficult  to  assign  for  the  road  was  not 
prosperous.  Its  short  route  lay  through  the  rich  residence  part  of 
the  city. 

Nevertheless  the  cars  continued  to  run  as  before.  They  made 
their  mile  trip  in  half  an  hour,  while  the  electric  cars  came  whizzing 
in  from  a  five  mile  trip  made  in  forty  minutes.  They  were  certainly 
very  old  and  dingy  looking,  with  faded  panels  and  battered  sides. 
The  letters  on  the  signboard  too  were  so  faded  that  you  could  barely 
make  out  the  words,  "  North  Avenue."  This  however  made  little 
difference  for  everyone  knew  the  car.  It  was  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  town.  Not  to  know  it  would  have  been  almost  as  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  "  the  Avenue,"  for  North  Avenue  was  the  oldest  and  handsom- 
est street  of  the  place. 

All  the  residents  of  this  street  were  eminently  respectable.  All 
were  also  rich  or  had  been  so,  and  if  they  were  not  rich  at  present, 
they  tried  to  hide  this  fact  from  their  neighbors  as  assiduously  as  they 
tried  to  forget  it  themselves.      As  the  rich  people,  who  were   much  in 
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the  majority,  had  carriages  of  their  own,  the  cars  were  only  patronized 
by  those  who  had  not  been  rich,  and  by  only  a  small  portion  of  them, 
for  the  younger  members  of  this  class  preferred  to  walk.  Only  men 
and  women,  who  had  lost  some  of  their  youthful  folly  and  vanity,  rode 
in  the  car  habitually. 

There  was  one  distinctive  feature  of  the  Avenue  cars.  Men  and 
women  were  not  their  only  passengers.  Often,  when  the  driver  turned 
out  of  the  square,  he  stopped  at  the  corner  to  take  on  a  crowd  of  four- 
footed  passengers  who  stood  waiting  for  him,  to  gather  up  his  lines  and 
turn  the  brake.  They  were  the  North  Avenue  dogs  whose  masters  or 
mistresses  rode  on  the  car.  There  was  a  big  wild-eyed  Irish  setter,  an 
English  hound,  and  a  French  poodle,  together  with  three  or  four 
others.  They  were  very  well-behaved  dogs  and  took  their  seats 
decorously  on  the  back  platform. 

The  morning  car  which  ran  down  the  Avenue  at  eight  o'clock  was 
always  filled  with  men,  who  after  a  brief  Good-morning  to  each  other, 
became  engrossed  in  their  newspapers  until  they  reached  the  Square, 
where  they  swung  themselves  off  the  back  platform  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  crowd. 

But  a  trip  in  the  nine  o'clock  car  would  have  given  an  outsider  a 
very  good  glimpse  into  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  Avenue  people, 
for  this  was  the  hour  at  which  the  ladies  went  to  town  to  do  their 
shopping  and  marketing.  Just  at  nine  o'clock,  the  car  stopped  before 
a  large,  white  house.  The  driver  always  had  time  to  untangle  his 
reins  and  change  his  position  on  his  stool  while  Mrs.  Henley  came 
down  her  steps.  She  was  a  tall  woman  with  a  thin,  pointed  face. 
She  moved  very  slowly  and  looked  over  her  glasses  with  a  sharp 
glance  which  always  frightened  children.  She  had  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  support  herself  and  her  invalid  husband  on  the  small  salary 
which  she  received  as  type-writer  in  the  County  Clerk's  office.  The 
house  on  the  Avenue  had  been  left  to  her  by  her  grandfather. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Henley  had  settled  herself  in  the  corner  next  the 
stove,  the  car  stopped  again  to  take  on  another  lady,  the  wife  of 
a  poor  doctor,  a  pretty  little  woman  who  had  a  bird-like  way  of  pick- 
ing her  path  over  the  pavement  and  hopping  on  the  car.  She  always 
stood  on  the  platform  a  few  minutes  to  wave  her  hand  to  the  little 
yellow  heads  that  crowded  to  the  window  to  see  her  off.  The  third 
passenger  was  generally  Miss  Hawley,  a  portly  woman  who  was 
always  in  a  hurry.     In  her  haste  to  catch  the    car  she  usually  forgot 
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some  bundle.  Sometimes,  if  the  driver  were  in  a  particularly  good 
humor,  he  would  wait  for  her  to  hurry  back  after  her  parcel,  but  gen- 
erally she  was  forced  to  go  on  without,  it.  If  this  were  the  case,  she 
ma.de  up  for  her  loss  by  casting  indignant  glances  at  the  driver's 
broad  back. 

Then  there  were  the  two  stylish  Delano  sisters  with  their  pretty, 
faded  faces,  always  smiling  and  sociable.  Two  or  three  others  made 
up  the  group  of  women  who  went  to  town  at  nine  o'clock. 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  a  dull,  cold  morning  with  a 
damp  chill  in  the  air  which  made  the  men  turn  up  their  coat  collars 
and  walk  briskly. 

The  grayness  of  the  sky  was  reflected  in  Mrs.  Henley's  face,  as 
she  took  her  seat  next  the  stove.  She  had  before  her  the  prospect  of 
a  long  day's  work.  Tomorrow,  although  a  holiday,  would  only  give 
her  time  to  reflect  on  the  monotony  and  weariness  of  her  life. 

Her  good  morning  to  the  doctor's  wife  was  very  cool.  She  turned 
away  her  head,  as  she  did  not  want  to  talk.  Her  companion  did  not 
notice  the  tone  and  accompanying  movement  but  began  to  talk  at  once. 

"  Isn't  this  a  dreary  day  to  make  Thanksgiving  preparations  ? 
I  have  not  had  any  time  to  do  anything  as  yet,  but  we  have  to  have  a 
very  simple  dinner  for  the  children.  Have  you  planned  your  celebra- 
tion ?  "  She  repented  her  question  as  soon  as  it  was  asked,  for  she 
saw  the  hard  lines  around  Mrs.  Henley's  mouth.  The  celebration  in 
the  big  white  house  would  be  of  rather  a  doubtful  character.  She  was 
more  sorry  still  when  Mrs.  Henley  answered  sharply,  "  I  don't  often 
plan  for  Thanksgiving."  The  thoughts  of  her  fretful  husband  with  his 
continual  complaints  came  into  her  mind. 

Miss  Hawley  caught  the  reply  as  she  came  in  the  door.  "You 
don't  plan  for  Thanksgiving  Mrs.  Henley?  Why,  how  dreadful,  I 
make  arrangements  weeks  before,  for  our  dinner.  How  can  you  have 
any  dinner  without  planning,  and  what  is  Thanksgiving  without  a 
dinner  ? " 

"Thanksgiving  just  the  same,"  snapped  Mrs.  Henley,  "  The  Pres- 
ident proclaims  a  holiday  to  all,  but  he  does  not  proclaim  that  we  shall 
all  have  an  eight  course  dinner,  I  guess." 

"I  think  that  the  day  is  meant  to  give  thanks  for  what  we  have," 
began  the  doctor's  wife. 

"  We  could  not  very  well  give  thanks  for  what  we  don't  have," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Henley. 
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The  doctor's  wife  shrank  back  into  her  corner  with  a  surprised, 
hurt  look  on  her  face.  She  doubted  still  more  whether  there  would  be 
any  real  Thanksgiving  at  Mrs.  Henley's.  Just  then  the  Delano  sisters 
entered  the  car. 

"What  are  you  all  discussing?"  inquired  the  elder  sister. 
"  Thanksgiving  ? " 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  Miss  Haw  ley.  "  Now  don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  a  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  not  exactly  it,"  said  the  doctor's  wife.  "  We  were 
talking  about  the  meaning  of  Thanksgiving." 

"  It  always  means  to  me  a  big  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  with  a 
game  of  Stage-coach  and  Going  to  Jerusalem  for  the  children  after- 
wards," replied  the  elder  Miss  Delano. 

"Sophie,  what  a  very  material  view  of  the  day  !  "  said  her  sister. 
"  I  like  anniversaries  because  they  give  me  time  to  think  over  the  bright 
side  of  life,  and  to  realize  that  I  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for. 
They  are  like  oases  in  the  desert.  Not  that  my  life  is  not  very  happy 
and  contented  most  of  the  time,  but  sometimes  I  forget  to  be  happy." 

"  Do  you  always  spend  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  and  Fourth 
of  July  thinking  how  happy  and  fortunate  you  are?  It  must  be  very 
profitable,  as  well  as  enjoyable." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Henley,"  began  the  doctor's  wife  reproachfully,  then 
stopped,  as  the  car  gave  a  lurch  and  turned  into  the  square. 

The  ladies  were  all  gathering  up  their  parcels  to  get  out.  "  What 
do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Henley  shortly,  as  they  stood 
waiting  their  turn  to  get  off. 

"  I  did  start  to  say  something,"  answered  the  doctor's  wife,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  but  I  guess  I  won't."  Then  she  added,  "Mrs.  Henley,  won't 
you  and  your  husband  take  dinner  with  us  tomorrow?  We  have  an 
early  dinner,  so  that  Mr.  Henley  can  get  home  before  dark." 

Mrs.  Henley  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  looked  down  at  the  little 
woman  by  her  side,  at  the  sweet  curves  of  the  mouth,  and  the  flushed 
cheeks.  Her  voice  seemed  hoarse  and  strained  as  she  answered,  "  We 
should  like  to.     You  are  very  kind." 

Then  she  turned  away  and  walked  rapidly  out  of  the  car,  but 
stopped  at  the  curb  to  look  over  her  shoulder  at  the  retreating  figure 
of  the  doctor's  wife.  Charlotte  Coffyn  Wilkin 


THE   SISTERS 

On  a  little  knoll  in  a  meadow  stood  two  young  maple  trees.  They 
were  tiny,  slender  saplings,  but  their  stems  were  as  straight  as  the 
shaft  of  a  pillar,  and  their  leaves  were  glossy  green. 

The  branches  of  one  were  broad  and  spreading,  and  already  it  had 
begun  to  make  a  pleasant  shade  on  the  little  hillside. 

The  other  shot  up,  straight  and  tall,  to  a  sharp  point  like  a  fir-tree, 
as  if  it  longed  to  reach  up  and  see  what  lay  beyond  the  meadow 
where  it  stood. 

One  day  two  girls  were  playing  on  the  hillock.  One  was  slender 
and  dark,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  crisp  curling  hair  ;  the  other,  gentle 
and  blue-eyed,  with  hair  like  the  pale  tassels  of  corn-silk.  They  played 
among  the  flowers,  stringing  daisies  on  grass-stems,  and  crowning  each 
other  with   wreaths.     At  last  they  were  tired,  and  sat   down  to  rest. 

'*  These  trees  are  like  us,  sister,"  said  the  fair  child  "  This  shady 
one  shall  be  mine,  and  the  tall  one  shall  be  yours.  They  stand  close 
together  because  they  love  each  other,  like  us.  And  we  will  always 
live  together,  you  and  I,  and  we  can  watch  them  grow  as  we  grow. 
How  happy  we  shall  be  !  " 

But  the  dark-eyed  girl  was  silent.  "  We  may  not  always  be 
together,"  she  thought,  and  the  sun  did  not  seem  so  bright  to  her  as  it 
had  an  hour  before. 

Five  years  have  passed  ;  it  is  a  sultry  day  in  August.  Not  a  cloud 
is  in  the  sky,  but  a  dull  heavy  haze  hangs  on  the  horizon,  and  the  air 
is  oppressive.  Not  a  breath  stirs  the  leaves  of  the  two  trees,  standing 
side  by  side  on  the  hill.  The  taller  tree  looks  as  if  a  blight  had  struck 
it,  or  as  if  the  intense  heat  were  scorching  it.  Here  and  there  a  yellow 
leaf  shows  among  the  green.     The  other  is  fresh  and  bright  as  in  June. 

Seated  at  their  feet  is  a  slender  maiden  ;  it  is  she  of  the  fair  hair 
and  the  soft  gentle  eyes.  There  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  now,  and  a 
pitiful  droop  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  She  hardly  notices  the 
great  ox-eyed  daisies  that  hang  their  golden  heads  above  the  grass. 
She  leans  her  head  against  the  drooping  tree,  and  presses  her  cheek 
against  the  smooth  grey  bark.  As  she  sits  there  with  closed  eyes, 
what  does  she  see?     The  crowded   streets   of  a  great  city,  with  the 
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bright  lights  shining  down  on  the  people  as  they  go  to  and  fro.  In 
the  crowd  she  sees  a  woman,  slender  and  graceful,  bu>  with  torn 
clothes  and  disheveled  hair.  Her  face  is  worn  and  haggard  and  there 
is  a  wild  look,  as  of  a  hunted  creature,  in  the  great  dark  eyes.  A 
man  with  an  evil  face  touches  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  speaks  to  her 
with  a  coarse  laugh.  She  turns  from  him,  and  in  a  moment  is  lost 
in  the  surging  crowd. 

The  maiden  opens  her  eyes  with  a  start  and  a  low  cry.  She  bows 
her  head  on  her  hands,  and  the  tears  trickle  through  her  fingers. 

4c  ♦  4«  *  *  %  $  =fc  ♦  :i:  ;i:  * 

It  is  late  in  autumn.  All  is  bare  and  desolate,  and  the  November 
air  is  keen  and  biting.  Low  clouds  scud  across  the  dull  grey  sky,  and 
the  wind  sends  whirls  of  brown  leaves  hurrying  along  the  frozen  roads. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  storm  in  the  night,  and  it  has  hardly  spent  its 
strength  even  yet. 

In  a  little  white  cottage  by  the  roadside  sits  a  fair-haired  woman, 
wTeeping  bitterly.  The  fading  light  leaves  the  room  nearly  dark,  but 
on  the  table  can  be  seen  a  crumpled  letter.  The  clouds  break  away 
for  a  moment  in  the  west,  and  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  shines  on 
the  bowed  head  ot  the  weeping  woman.  She  does  not  see  it,  but 
weeps  on. 

Out  on  the  hill  the  wind  howls  wildly  through  the  bare  branches 
of  the  little  maple  tree.  It  stands  alone  now  on  the  hill.  Its  sister  tree, 
uprooted  by  the  storm,  lies  shattered  and  torn  upon  the  frozen  ground. 

Alice  M.  Richards. 


BALLAD  OF  SUNSET 

Come,  let  us  watch  while  the  old  sun  is  dying, — 
The  sun  that  has  lighted  us  all  the  day. 
We  had  no  thought  while  the  hours  were  flying, 
That  the  light  would  fail  us  upon  our  way. 
We  stretch  forth  our  hands  as  if  to  stay 
The  minutes  that  flee  in  the  daylight's  traces. 
To  hold  them  longer,  if  yet  we  may, 
With  the  light  from  the  west  in  our  faces. 

Oh  !  Dread  to  us  are  the  shadows  lying 

Before  and  behind  in  dark  array, 

Like  stern  scouts  on  their  victims  spying, 

Ghostly  and  grim  in  their  gloomy  gray, 

And  their  icy  fingers  on  us  they  lay, 

And  we  stagger  on  through  the  well-known  places, 

The  happy  scenes  of  our  childhood's  play  — 

With  the  light  from  the  west  in  our  faces. 

Forth  from  our  lips  comes  naught  but  sighing, 
As  from  the  west  fades  each  golden  ray. 
Friends  call  behind  us,  there  is  no  replying, 
We  hear  in  a  dream  the  words  that  they  say, 
Like  rustle  of  leaves  with  autumn  gold  gay, 
As  they  fall  through  the  darkening  spaces. 
— A  little  longer  we  fain  would  stray 
With  the  light  from  the  west  in  our  faces. 

ENVOY 

Ah,  almost  over  is  life's  short  fray, 

Like  a  rider,  belated  each  moment  races, 

And  there,  'mid  the  shadows,  we  kneel  and  pray, 

With  the  light  from  the  west  in  our  faces. 

Ada  Elizabeth  Herrick. 
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Old  Horace's  odes  I've  read 

And  on  them  I've  been  thinking. 
Though  he's  so  long  been  dead, 
Yet  Horace's  odes  I've  read 
And  from  some  things  he's  said 

I'd  judge  he  had  been  drinking  ! 
Old  Horace's  odes  I've  read 

And  on  them  I've  been  thinking. 

Bertha  Lee  Bennett 


The  Game — Every  year  in  early  November,  an  excitement  begins 
to  brew  in  the  college  over  what  is  vaguely  called  "  the  Game."  It 
will  never  do  to  display  ignorance  of  the  indefinite  meaning  of  that 
definite  article  or  to  ask  what  of  the  various  kinds  of  games  it  is  to  be, 
or  where  it  might  chance  to  take  place.  Of  course  everyone  knows 
that  "  the  Game  "  is  the  annual  football  game  in  Springfield,  between 
Harvard  and  Yale. 

Girls  stroll  across  the  campus  discussing — the  game,  they  huddle 
about  in  the  corridors,  making  plans  for — the  game,  they  whisper  in 
recitations  about  —  the  game.  "Are  you  going  to  the  game?"  is 
substituted  for  "good  morning"  and  quite  takes  the  place  of  the 
frequent,  "  Have  you  got  your  math  ?  " 

These  words  come  to  be  suggestive  of  a  possible  good  time  or  a 
probable  dull  one,  according  to  one's  answer  to  the  momentous 
question.  As  they  begin  to  ring  in  my  ears  again,  my  present 
sentiments  are  overcome  by  the  memory  of  their  very  unpleasant 
suggestiveness  last  year,  and  as  a  past  experience  I  rather  enjoy 
contemplating  it. 

As  soon  as  the  question  began  to  be  poked  at  me  on  every  side,  I 
aroused  myself  to  find  out  an  answer  to  it.  Though  not  hard  to  find, 
it  was  hard  to  tell.  My  state  of  finances  would  never  permit  the 
indulgence — no,    not  even  if  I  went  without  sodas  all  the  rest  of  the 
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term.  I  resigned  myself  to  my  ill  fortune  and  became  satisfied  to  let 
football  alone.  But  nobody  else  would  be  satisfied.  On  every  side  I 
was  accosted, with  malignant  grins  and  the  insolent  question.  At  first 
I  shook  my  head  in  response,  sadly  and  resignedly,  but  my  patience 
was  soon  exhausted.  Whenever  I  walked  across  the  campus,  I  was 
perfectly  confident  that  every  happy  girl  I  saw  was  smiling  with 
anticipation  of  that  teasing  game.     Everyone  who  nodded  was  about 

to  ask,  "Are  you  go ?"  but  I  interrupted  with  my  decisive,  "No,  I 

am  not  going  to  that  game,"  little  by  little  reaching  the  pitch  of 
desperation.  I  wonder  now,  in  calm  state  of  mind,  if  anyone  did  talk 
about  anything  else  that  week.  It  was'  all  I  heard,  at  least.  All 
conversation  on  whatever  subject  was  sure  to  turn  about  into  discus- 
sions or  plans,  or  enthusiastic  anticipation  of  that  unavoidable  game, 
or,  at  the  best,  excited  accounts  of  last  year's  victory. 

In  the  end  I  looked  forward  to  that  great  day  quite  as  eagerly  as 
my  more  fortunate  friends.  The  event  once  over,  I  thought  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  we  can  devote  our  energies  to  something  more  important, 
more  interesting  than  football. 

When  the  Saturday  at  last  dawned  I  had  occasion  to  remark 
bitterly  to  my  room-mate,  that  I  was  glad  it  was  a  pleasant  day  for  her 
game.  It  wasn't  to  be  a  pleasant  day  for  anything  else,  I  very  soon 
discovered.  Red  and  blue  flags  were  flaunted  impudently  in  my  face 
at  every  turn.  My  own  red  scarfs,  borrowed  by  a  friend  for  the 
occasion,  were  like  red  flags  to  a  bull  (as  I  took  them  one  by  one 
from  my  drawer).  At  college  every  one  but  me  seemed  to  be  decked  in 
one  color  or  the  other.  How  flat,  how  silly,  I  thought.  I  tried  to  smile 
benevolently  when  the  excited  girls  flocked  off  for  Springfield.  I  am 
afraid  the  bitter  turn  to  my  lip  alternated  only  with  a  wicked  delight 
at  being  rid  of  my  tormentors. 

That  whole  day  was  a  hard  one.  My  general  impression  can  be 
no  better  expressed  than  by  the  slang  phrase  of  being  most  decidedly 
"not  in  it."  The  campus  seemed  deserted,  the  air  filled  with  hollow 
echoes  of  the  shouts  and  rousing  cheers  of  the  distant  football  field. 
Even  the  bright  sun  smiled  only  incidentally  on  us,  because  it  had  to 
smile  on  Springfield.  I  dreaded  the  return  of  the  spectators,  and  with 
reason.  We  all  know  how  provokingly  happy  our  friends  can  be  when 
they  come  to  tell  us  about  a  good  time  we  have  missed.  That  night 
everyone  was  bubbling  over  with  excitement.  Everyone,  absolutely 
everyone  but  me,  wanted  to  talk  it  over.     The  constant    references  to 
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that  abominable  game  and  the  chatter  over  it  came  to  my  ears  always 
as  a  triumphant,  mocking,  "Don't  you  wish  you'd  gone  ?" 

I  decided  then  and  there  that  football  is  a  very  brutal,  very 
unpleasant  game — to  watch,  and  that  this  excitement  of  the  girls  over  it 
was  very  absurd  and  very  forced. 

The  air  is  again  full  of  talk  of  the  game.  Football  seems  to  me 
very  exciting,  very  important  just  now.  I  really  could  not  help  it  — 
it  is  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  other  luxuries,  but  this  year  I  am  going  to 
that  game.  Amey  Owen  Aldrich. 


"The  Rivals,"  from    the  Point    of  View    of  the  Prompter  — 

"Oh,  you'll   be  all  right but  I   wouldn't   be  in  your  shoes  for 

ten  thousand  dollars."  This  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  comfort 
me,  and  assure  me  that  I  was  equal  to  the  position  of  prompter  at  our 
"  house  dramatics,"  but  my  spirits,  already  at  zero,  rapidly  sank  to 
forty  degrees  below,  or  whatever  the  temperature  is  at  which  mercury 
freezes.  The  office  of  prompter  has  no  glory  attached  to  it.  In  the 
strict  and  honorable  discharge  of  its  duties,  friends  are  alienated, 
naturally  sweet  tempers  hopelessly  ruined,  and  the  most  elevating 
of  English  dramas  made  mere  words,  and  the  emptiest  of  words. 
Night  after  night  I  had  stood  flattened  against  the  gymnasium  wall, 
in  a  little  cranny  formed  by  a  corner  of  the  stage  and  an  iron  post. 
Night  after  night  I  had  breathlessly  scanned  the  lines,  with  one  eye 
firmly  fastened  on  my  book,  the  other  wandering  around  with  an 
agonized  roll,  one  minute  fastened  on  Bob  Acre's  silken  hosen,  and  the 
next  following  with  wild  expectancy  the  uncertain  movements  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

And  now  the  fateful  moment  has  come.  There  is  a  last  frantic 
scurry  across  the  stage.  "Oh,  what  do  I  say  first? — Look  out,  Paul, 
that  burnt  cork's  going  into  my  mouth. — '  Odd's  life,  Mr.  Fag.' — There's 
the  bell.     Now,  ready  !  "     And  up  goes  the  curtain. 

Stage  fright  is  popularly  supposed  to  attack  only  the  actor,  and 
the  unfortunate  prompter  has  no  excuse  for  nervousness.  But  when 
again  and  again  at  rehearsals,  the  melancholy  Faulkland  tripped, 
figuratively  speaking,  over  the  large  stake  for  which  his  friend  was 
throwing,  it  is  hardly  strange  that  as  the  eventful  speech  draws  near, 
the  prompter,  especially  one  new  to  the  business,  should  grow  excited. 
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But  the  excitement  in  expectation  was  as  nothing  to  the  feeling  with 
which  I  heard  the  speech  roll  forth  as  glibly  and  mechanically  as  if 
from  a  well  oiled  phonograph.  I  stood  literally  open  mouthed  with 
amazement.  My  eye  lost  its  grip  on  the  book,  my  mind  its  hold  on 
the  course  of  events,  and  I  had  nearly  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
at  the  critical  point  where  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Acres  comments  on  the 
desirability  of  his  friend's  apartments. 

But  soon  the  curtain  fell,  and  I  could  watch  with  calm  amusement 
the  scene  shifters  rushing  back  and  forth.  One  zealous  worker  brings 
up  a  small  table  and  sets  it  in  a  corner  of  Julia's  dressing-room. 
An  actor  hastily  rushes  in  and  demands  that  it  be  placed  near  the 
entrance  "  right  center,"  where  he  can  dispose  of  hat  and  gloves, 
as  he  enters;  for  hat  and  gloves  were  found  to  be  seriously  in  the  way 
in  the  Delsartean  attitudes  of  a  love  scene.  Then  the  scene  shifter 
of  artistic  tendencies  arranges  upon  the  table,  a  pink  scarf  in  a 
carefully  careless  manner,  so  it  is  sure  to  be  mixed  up  with  whatever 
is  placed  upon  it.  With  the  thought  in  my  mind  of  a  possible  sub- 
stitution of  silk  scarf  for  the  correct  cocked  hat,  I  suggested  removing 
the  superfluous  ornament.  "  Oh,  we  can't,"  was  the  answer  in  tones 
of  horror.  "  Why  there's  a  perfectly  awful  spot  on  the  top  of  that 
table."  Even  with  the  enlightenment  of  future  experience,  I 
still  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  covering  a  spot  on  the  top  of  a 
table  to  be  viewed  from  below  its  own  level,  and  by  gaslight.  But  at 
the  time  my  self  assertion  and  my  common  sense  were  overruled  by  her 
tone  of  conviction,  and  the  "  drape "  remained.  I  subsided  meekly 
into  my  corner,  and  resolved  to  wait  until  my  services  were  requested. 

For  a  time  I  seemed  to  be  quite  superfluous  to  the  running  order  of 
the  play.  The  "  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  "  had  appeared  and 
had  been  received  with  applause,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  had  growled 
himself  into  the  favor  of  the  audience,  I  had  relaxed  my  vigilance  a  trifle, 
and  even  allowed  myself  to  be  amused  at  a  new  and  startling  bit  of 
byplay,  when  suddenly  I  woke  to  the  horrible  conviction  that  every- 
one was  hopelessly  mixed.  Sir  Anthony  alluded  to  Mrs.  Malaprop 
instead  of  his  son  as  a  young  reprobate  ;  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  her  excite- 
ment at  being  thus  addressed  was  confusedly  murmuring  something 
about  "an  elegant  compilation  of  epitaphs,"  while  Lydia  help- 
lessly waited  for  her  turn  to  come.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  How 
could  I  prompt  when  from  the  confusion  of  cues  I  could  not  tell  where 
they  thought  they  were?     I  had  thought  it  a  heinous  offence,  likely  to 
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lose  me  friends,  if  I  prompted  too  soon,  and  interrupted  a  striking 
dramatic  pause.  But  this  !  To  give  timely  help  in  the  struggle  to 
reach  firm  ground  ;  to  stretch  forth  some  common  support  that  all 
could  clutch.  Sir  Anthony  rushed  toward  me  with  a  fierce  growl. 
"  Are  you  my  son  or  not,"  I  prompted  with  the  decision  of  desperation. 
To  my  delight,  he  repeated  it  with  an  energy  which  obliged  all  the 
rest  to  follow  the  lead  given,  and  all  was  safely  over.  From  that 
point  on,  all  was  plain  sailing,  and  when  at  the  end,  the  audience 
crowded  up  to  congratulate  the  actors,  there  was  no  one  among  them 
all  so  proud  and  so  relieved  as  the  unnoticed,  uncongratulated  prompter. 

Bertha  Allen. 


Ax  "  Extra  Girl"  —  It  was  almost  midnight,  but  the  thorough- 
fares of  "Gotham  "  are  never  deserted.  The  huge  electric  light  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  street  glared  and  hissed  over 
a  yet  animated  scene.  It  was  not  like  the  swift,  steady  passage  of 
business  hours,  nor  the  jostle  and  good-natured  crowding  of  an  hour 
ago  when  "The  Bijou"  and  "Abbey's  Theatre"  had  closed  their 
evening's  performances  almost  simultaneously.  The  passers-by  were 
still  numerous,  and  besides  the  whirr  of  cable  cars  was  heard  not  in- 
frequently, the  roll  of  coupes,  or  the  rattle  of  heavy  vehicles  over 
the  street  pavements.  This  is  the  hour  when  Horatio  Algier  is  wont 
to  bring  forth  his  cosmopolitan  young  heroes  to  scenes  of  mysterious 
adventure  and  his  villains  jto  the  dutiful  discharge  of  fell  deeds.  But 
the  shrinking,  girlish  figure,  which  now  emerged  from  the  shadowy 
doorway  of  the  theatre's  "  private  entrance,"  seemed  hardly  capable 
of  rising  to  tragic  dignity. 

She  walked  slowly  toward  the  corner,  then  paused  and  looked  up 
in  a  dazed  way  at  the  glowing  electric  ball.  She.  was  pretty  with  a 
certain  boyish  beauty,  which  some  writer  might  have  painted  glow- 
ingly, had  the  subject  been  a  heroine  instead  of  an  "  extra  girl  "  at  the 
theatre. 

"Extra  girl"  is  the  feminine  of  "super"  in  theatical  phraseology. 
She  fills  in  the  back-ground  of  court,  picnic  and  drawing-room  scenes, 
and  is  the  mainstay  of  the  "  Amazon  March."  Extra  girls  are  engaged 
for  various  attractions  at  the  city  theatres  by  the  "boss  super"  who 
collects  twenty-five  cents  blackmail  from  each. 
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Such  was  the  occupation  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had 
settled  down  after  trying  a  dozen  others.  Her  father  was  a  pensioner 
of  the  war.  .  After  he  received  his  monthly  stipend,  he  was  drunk  for  a 
week,  and  before  each  payment  he  was  ugly  with  a  fiendish  ugliness 
born  of  old  wounds  and  alcoholic  cravings.  Her  mother  was  a  well- 
meaning  but  over-worked  and  over-worried  woman,  wrapped  up  in 
her  sons  and,  in  consequence,  unthinkingly  cruel  to  her  only  daughter. 
Her  family  had  for  years  been  dependent  upon  the  miscellaneous 
earnings  of  the  children  and  so  the  girl  was  forced  out  to  earn  her 
mite  at  a  very  early  age.  She  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  twenty 
years  in  New  York  and  its  suburbs  and  had  worked  her  way  along 
from  girlhood  to  early  womanhood  within  the  narrow  limits  left  by 
these  harsh  conditions.  Yet  she  had  kept  her  womanly  pride  and 
self-respect. 

She  had  no  false  modesty  and  she  used  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for 
everything.  Things  of  which  the  great  mass  of  fortunate  women  may 
possibly  dream  with  imaginative  horror  she  had  seen  and  discussed 
without  prudery.  In  her  wanderings  she  had  met  many  men  far  above 
her  in  education  and  social  advantages,  who  were  attracted  by  the  pret- 
ty "  extra  girl"  ;  but  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  her  steely 
armor  of  half  gipsy  pride  they  went  their  way  smiling  or  cursing  as  their 
natures  dictated.     The  men  of  her  own  class  disgusted  her. 

Her  drunken  father  had  judged  her  character  from  the  conditions 
of  her  work  and  had  heaped  epithets  upon  her,  one  of  which  in  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy  would  have  driven  a  delicately  nurtured  woman 
to  frenzy.  This  night  the  final  rupture  had  come.  The  old  man  had 
snatched  the  plate  from  before  her  at  the  supper  table,  thrown  it  on 
the  floor,  and  driven  her  out  with  curses.  In  a  whirl  of  sensations  she 
had  wandered  supperless  and  thinly  clad  over  this  city  of  theatres. 

By  a  lucky  accident  she  had  been  "taken  on"  at  the  eleventh  hour 
in  a  travelling  play  which  opened  that  night  at  the  "Bijou"  for  a  New 
York  "run."  One  of  the  regular  extra  girls  had  been  indiscreet  enough 
to  faint  at  the  last  rehearsal  and  her  discharge  had  left,  in  the  motley 
band  of  peasant  girls,  a  vacancy  which  this  outcast  had  been  only  too 
glad  to  fill. 

But  the  performance  was  over;  the  shiny  muslin  petticoat  and 
velveteen  bodice  had  been  thrown  aside  in  the  general  "green-room" 
and  she  now  stood  out  in  the  blustering  November  night,  smarting 
from  the  injustice  and   contumely  which  had  come  from  the  hands  of 
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those  who  should  have  protected  her.  She  felt,  however,  a  strange 
elation,  an  almost  choking  excitement,  for  a  new  experience  had  come 
that  night  to  this  half-clad  daughter  of  civilization  —  she  had  learned 
to  steal. 

She  herself  could  not  tell  exactly  how  that  gold  coin  had  come 
into  her  hand,  but  she  knew  it  was  not  hers.  Yes,  she  did  remember 
now  the  bright  red-leather  purse  which  lay  on  the  table  in  a  small, 
close  dressing-room  where  the  "star"  was  always  "made  up."  The 
very  thought  of  money  had  made  her  fingers  tingle  in  such  a  strange 
way  that  she  was  sure  "she  would  have  opened  the  purse  if  all  the 
company  had  been  watching  her  instead  of  being  gathered  in  the 
"flies"  to  hear  the  coarse-voiced  "leading-lady"  in  her  "new  and 
sparkling  society  song." 

The  purse  had  contained  a  roll  of  paper-money,  two  bridge-tickets, 
some  folded  papers  and  the  gold  coin. 

Though  her  motive  was  a  desperate  one  of  self-preservation,  the  poor 
girl  had  not  considered  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  she  took  nor  the  sus- 
picion which  the  possession  of  a  twenty-five  dollar  gold  piece  by  such  a 
shabby  little  personage  might  arouse.  The  coin  had  looked  bright 
and  hopeful  and  she  had  selected  it  from  the  other  money  as  deliber- 
ately as  one  of  her  more  fortunate  sisters  might  have  chosen  a  certain 
shade  of  silk.  It  had  not  seemed  like  stealing  then.  She  had  a  sen- 
sation of  actual  warmth  about  her  heart  and  a  feeling  of  unaccountable 
enthusiasm  as  she  danced  on  the  stage  afterward. 

But  now  that  she  had  left  the  theatre  with  all  its  painted  delusions, 
every  thing  seemed  different.  She  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  go,  and, 
as  her  eyes  had.  slowly  followed  the  watchman  turning  off  one  and 
another  of  the  lights,  there  had  come  to  her  a  gradual  realization  of 
her  deed.  She  had  taken  what  did  not  belong  to  her,  and,  for  a  person 
who  would  do  this,  there  was  no  word  in  her  limited  vocabulary  but 
thief. 

The  sisters  at  the  convent  had  schooled  her  to  a  degree  in  the 
commandments,  but  it  was  her  life  of  hardship  and  temptation  which 
had,  strangely  enough,  developed  within  her  a  unique  code  of  mor- 
ality. It  was  not  a  fear  of  divine  vengeance  and  wrath  which  in 
this  hour  of  guilt  appalled  her.  She  thought  of  the  beautiful  Christ's 
picture  in  the  cathedral;  of  this  face  which  she  had  carried  about  in 
her  heart  so  long  and  which    had   somehow  told    her   to    be   pure  and 
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honest  for  His  sake.  How  loving,  yet  how  sorrowful  He  now  looked  ! 
The  coin  seemed  to  scorch  her  poor  hand. 

Even  when  she  had  come  out  into  the  damp,  cold  air  and  felt  her- 
self gradually  chilled  to  an  aching  stiffness,  the  image  of  a  suffering 
Redeemer  was  still  with  her  and  she  scorned  the  idea  of  spending  the 
money  she  had  stolen.     Rather  would   she  walk  the   streets  all  night. 

Her  eyes  fell  mechanically  from  the  electric  light  to  her  surround- 
ings. On  the  curb  stone  opposite  sat  the  shivering  wreck  of  an  old 
woman  feebly  grinding  away  at  a  broken-winded  organette.  Four 
young  men  stood  on  this  corner  and  one  of  them  had  taken  up  in  a 
pure  tenor  the  air  which  came  from  the  dilapidated  old  instrument  : 

"  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee," 

he  sang.  Then  he  with  his  jolly  companions  boarded  a  passing  car. 
But  to  the  despairing  soul  on  the  opposite  corner,  these  words  were 
full  of  meaning.  They  seemed  but  an  echo  to  the  cry  of  her  whole 
wretched  being.  "  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee  "  she  whispered  and  then 
moved  across  the  street. 

There  was  a  metallic  clink  in  the  old  organ  grinder's  tin  cup  and 
then  a  sob  so  full  of  anguish  that  two  "  sisters  of  St.  John  "  who  were 
crossing  Broadway  just  at  this  point  turned,  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation,  hurried  after  the  darkening  figure  of  the  "extra  girl." 

Katherine  Graves. 


Dyspeptic  Literature  —  This  paper  is  the  private  wail  of  one  of 
the  Philistines,  who  is  fully  conscious  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  "  artistic 
literature"  from  which  she  speaks.  It  therefore  claims  as  its  right  to 
existence,  only  the  fact  that  it  is  an  honest  expression  of  opinion. 

It  seems  to  be  "  the  thing  "  at  present  for  the  short  story  to  deal 
almost  entirely  with  the  seamy  side  of  life.  The  complete  mastery 
which  this  style  of  writing  has  gained  over  the  authors  of  the  day,  is 
best  appreciated  after  examining  the  collection  of  short  stories  in  any 
two  or  three  of  our  leading  monthlies.  I  have  just  passed  through  the 
experience  and  have  come  out  in  a  state  of  much  depression  and  more 
indignation.  One  day  I  searched  diligently  thrcugh  three  of  the 
foremost  magazines  and  failed  to  find  one  short  story  which  did  not 
leave    on    my    mind    the    impression    that    somethirg    dreadful    had 
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happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  coupled  with  a  dreary  reflection 
that  life  was  a  miserable  sort  of  thing  after  all.  One  more  literary 
horror  turned  this  state  of  mind  into  a  downright  fit  of  blues,  and  I 
was  quite  ready  say  with  old  Aunty  Doleful,  ''This  is  a  dyin'  world  !  " 

After  recovering  somewhat,  I  decided  to  find  out  whether  I  was 
alone  in  my  dislike  of  being  systematically  harrowed,  so  I  questioned  a 
number  of  people  who  were  habitual  readers  of  the  magazines  and  who 
depended  largely  upon  them  for  their  reading.  In  many  cases  I 
was  met  by  a  frank  expression  of  dislike  for  the  present  dyspeptic 
literature  while  a  significant  number  of  people  declaredthat  they  had 
ceased  to  read  magazine  stories,  because  the  impression  produced  was 
so  distinctly  painful. 

Now  why  should  we  be  shut  up  to  such  literature  ?  No  doubt  the 
present  trend  is  an  offshoot  of  the  revolt  against  the  sickly  sentiment- 
ality of  an  earlier  day,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  a  danger  that  the 
literature  of  to-day  will  fall  into  a  sentimentality  quite  as  false,  quite 
as  morbid,  and  infinitely  more  harmful. 

Nor  is  it  in  any  fair  sense  true  to  life,  for  although  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  most  lives  do  contain  more  or  less  tragedy,  it  is  equally 
true  that  all  lives  contain  some  sunshine,  and  the  presentation  of  either 
side  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  is  at  best  only  a  half  truth,  that 
most  aggravating  and  unfair  phase  of  untruth.  Again,  in  real  life,  to 
give  happiness  certainly  demands  quite  as  much  skill  as  to  give  pain, 
and  why  it  should  seem  to  be  so  much  more  adequate  a  proof  of  genius 
for  a  man  to  write  more  of  misery  than  of  happiness,  I  cannot  see.  At 
present,  the  better  the  author,  the  more  depressing  is  his  book,  since 
its  very  truth  to  the  side  of  life  which  it  represents  makes  the  misery 
of  it  nearer  to  the  reader,  and  his  suffering  more  intense. 

We  are  all  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  the  reading 
public  made  up  of  people  who  find  their  rest  and  recreation  in  the 
magazines.  Such  are  the  busy  house-mothers,  and  the  more  strictly 
business  men  and  women,  people  whose  time  of  recreation  must  be 
limited  in  any  case.  The  greater  part  of  this  class,  even  in  these  days 
of  University  Extension,  are  not  yet  educated  to  such  a  pitch  of  critical 
nicety  that  they  can  enjoy  a  story  purely  for  its  artistic  merits,  without 
regard  to  whether  its  subject  matter  is  uncomfortable  or  pleasing.  It 
would  seem  that  the  great  army  of  authors  should  pause,  now  and 
then,  to  consider  whether  or  not  their  work  is  supplying  the  rest  and 
help  for  which  this  large  class   of   readers   is    seeking,  or  wh<  tber  they 
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are  justified  in  utterly  ignoring  the  claims  of  such  a  class,  thereby 
depriving  many  a  man  and  woman  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in 
life.  When  so  much  in  this  world  is  manifestly  intended  to  give  happi- 
ness to  the  human  race,  when  life's  joys  are  at  least  as  keen  as  life's 
sorrows,  and  seem  to  allow  of  fully  as  artistic  handling,  it  would  seem 
that  makers  of  literature  should  beware  of  throwing  their  world  wholly 
into  shadow,  lest  it  fail  of  its  best  development,  to  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  some  sunlight  must  be  necessary. 

Winnifred  H.  Ripley. 
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We  were  speaking,  the  other  day,  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
learned  and  professional  women.  Even  in  the  writings  of  thirty  years 
ago,  a  somewhat  prominent  stock  figure  was  the  conventional  ''blue- 
stocking," a  more  or  less  fossilized  individual  who  read  big  books  and 
lived  in  an  unkempt  house.  It  used  to  be  customary  to  express  sur- 
prise if  one  happened  to  find  a  woman  of  intellectual  repute  without 
inky  fingers,  becomingly  attired,  and  possessing  social  tact  and  charm. 
Even  yet  the  name  is  disagreeably  suggestive. 

In  our  women's  colleges  the  aversion  to  this  type  of  woman  is  most 
intense.  There  is  little  danger  now  of  our  losing  the  feminine  qualities 
through  the  contagion  of  student  life.  Indeed  so  strong  is  our  dislike 
for  the  departed  "blue  stocking"  and  the  "fossil,"  that  we  may  ques- 
tion whether  we  do  not  sometimes  lean  too  far  the  other  way. 

Are  we  always  our  natural  selves  ?  Or  is  there  among  us  an 
instinctive  shrinking  lest  we  may  be  called  "  too  intellectual  "  ?  Do 
we  ever  avoid  such  an  imputation  by  rushing  into  social  life  or  by 
affecting  a  vivacity  of  manner  or  by  assuming  devotion  to  topics  of 
conversation  which  are  really  little  to  our  taste  ?  In  other  words,  are 
there  among  us  any  traces  of  superficiality  which  do  injustice  to  our  best 
thought  and  character  ?  That  the  reaction  from  stupid  and  ill  balanced 
intellectualism  should  produce  such  a  tendency  would  not  be  surprising. 
For  social  life  requires,  as  its  indispensable  condition,  a  kindly  and 
sympathetic  spirit.  The  direct  expression  of  opinion  does  not  always 
harmonize  with  that  spirit,  and  there  arises  that  instinctive  desire  for  a 
common  ground  of  conversation  upon  which  everybody  may  appear  to 
advantage.  This  is  liable  to  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  one's  individ- 
uality until  it  becomes  habitual  to  turn  to  the  commonplace  an 
indifferent  as  the  safest  refuge.  Doing  as  everybody  else  does,  is  the 
easiest  way  of  being  social.  An  overwhelming  desire  to  please  and  be 
popular  may  even  result  in  hushing  all  expression  of  conviction,  in  the 
adjustment  of  one's  self  to  one's  hearer.  And  at  last  the  charm  of  a 
natural,  sincere  manner,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  real  influence,  is  lost. 

In  our  thinking  and  writing,  too,  this  reaction   from  pedantry  to 
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superficiality  is  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  times 
to  expect  the  bright,  the  entertaining,  the  amusing,  and  student  life  is 
not  insensible  to  this  influence.  We  do  not  refer  to  those  who  try  to 
conceal  the  lack  of  study  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  style,  or  make  ready 
wit  cover  a  poverty  of  thought,  nor  do  we  especially  refer  to  the  shallow 
minds  who  find  that  the  short  cut  to  applause  is  a  clever  use  of  current 
thought.  Even  where  there  is  no  lack  of  hard  work  or  earnest  purpose 
we  believe  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  can  afford  to  devote  too  much 
attention  to  the  production  of  surprising  turns  of  thought,  striking 
contrasts  or  catching  phrases.  For  these  tend  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  real  object  of  study, —  the  getting  at  the  heart  of  a  subject 
completely,  strongly.  The  true  student  will  never  suffer  her  first  and 
best  attention  to  be  diverted  from  hard  study   and   honest  thinking. 

Probably  most  of  us  allow  our  lives  to  be  overcrowded.  Energies 
are  spent  upon  text  book  work  and  innumerable  personal  interests, 
and  we  oftentimes  put  off  deeper  and  broader  work  until  some 
imaginary  future.  There  is  not  a  subject  in  the  whole  course  from 
Freshman  entrance  to  Senior's  June,  whose  interest  cannot  be 
doubled  and  trebled  by  additional  reading,  thinking  and  discussing. 
As  to  this  last,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  " talking  shop"  at  college. 
We  are  here  to  study.  We  have  a  common  interest  in  college  life  and 
work,  and  our  best  talks  may  be  upon  our  college  work.  And  to  avoid 
this  charge  of  superficiality  we  think  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
have  a  living  interest  in  everything  that  we  undertake. 

The  students  of  Smith  College  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  take 
part  in  competitive  exercises  with  other  schools  and  colleges.  These 
invitations  have  been  invariably  declined.  Our  attitude  in  the  matter 
has  become  a  tradition  and  it  is  now  reasonably  well  understood  out- 
side and  inside  the  College  that  "we  do  not  compete." 

The  purpose  of  such  competition  may  be  generally  stated  as  two 
fold: — To  give  the  participators  in  it  practice  in  working  under  such 
conditions  and  to  increase  the  interest  felt  in  the  lines  of  work  so 
treated.  Smith  College  does  not  feel  the  need  of  this  device  for  se- 
curing interest  in  its  work.  Indeed  it  distinctly  elands  for  other 
methods  and  other  theories  of  education.  It  docs  not  encourage  com- 
petition with  anything  but  perfection.  It  docs  not  publish  rank  lists 
to  spur  on  its  students.  It  prefers  to  depend  upon  the  normal  interest 
of  students  in  their  work  and  to  rely  upon  the  student's  sense  of  her 
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own  duty  rather  than  upon  her  desire  for  superiority  to  somebody  else, 
or  even  for  the  good  opinion  expressed  in  marks. 

In  regard  to  the  other  aspect  of  competition,  the  position  of  the 
College  is  equally  clear  and  simple.  It  believes  that  the  competition 
does  not  pay.  Competition  is  nowhere  an  unmixed  good.  In  life 
outside  the  college  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  it  altogether.  The  ques- 
tion then  presents  itself  :  Shall  the  college  definitely  undertake  to 
discipline  its  students  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
difficulties  attending  it  in  later  life  as  efficiently  as  possible,  or  shall  it 
discipline  its  students  without  reference  to  that,  sure  that  they  will  then 
make  the  best  of  what  is  good  in  competition  and  as  much  good  as 
may  be  of  what  is  bad  and  wasteful  in  it  ? 

Smith  College  accepts  the  first  of  these  alternatives.  Its  reasons 
are  that  undergraduate  competition  is  likely  to  become  an  end  in  itself 
instead  of  a  means  to  an  end  —  that  of  being  superior  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  competition  —  and  that,  in  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it 
is  practicable,  it  is  likely  to  be  disastrously  wasteful.  The  waste  of 
excitement  and  the  expense  of  emotion  are  unfortunately  large 
throughout  life,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  gained  by  extending  the  area 
exposed  to  them. 

Smith  College  does  not  insist  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  but  it  is  a  way  that  thus  far  has  borne  abundant  and 
peaceable  fruit.  And  above  all,  it  is  our  way.  This  is  proved  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  students  themselves. 
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The  advance  of  thought  has  brought  a  necessarily  coincident 
toleration  of  new  opinions  and  literary  criticism  bids  fair  to  become  in 
this  century  a  science  as  well  as  an  art. 

"  If  poets  and  writers  are  to  be  described  as  pillars  of  the  house  of 
fame,  critics,"  wrote  Scott,  "are  the  caterpillars."  But  the  critic's 
place  in  literature  has  changed  since  the  time  of  that  famed  novelist. 
Critics  no  longer  appear  before  the  world  at  large  as  "  brushers  of 
noblemen's  clothes,"  and  the  writer  himself  regards  his  reviewer  more 
as  a  rival  than  as  an  antagonist. 

With  this  enlargement  and  ennoblement  of  the  critic's  field  of 
labor  have  appeared,  however,  increasing  responsibility  and  require- 
ments. A  judgment  patient  in  action  and  complete  in  instruction  is 
demanded.  The  critic  of  to-day  must  not  only  discern  subtile  beauty 
and  distinguish  always  between  that  and  the  glitter  which  has  so  often 
passed  for  it,  but  he  must  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  various 
shades  of  excellence,  and  must  have  acquired  an  unlimited  amount  of 
specialized  knowledge. 

When  a  literary  artist  with  preceptions  extending  beyond  the 
sphere  of  general  recognition  has  devoted  the  energy  of  his  accumu- 
lated thought,  and  his  exceptional  insight,  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
the  means  for  its  revelation,  how  shall  we  suppose  that  a  merely  clever 
scribe,  whose  mental  cultivation  has  been  in  a  different  direction,  is 
competent  to  express  a  valuable  judgment  on  this  work?  Yet,  this  is 
expected  of  a  critic  in  the  present  era.  His  quick  criticism  must  be 
adequate  to  pass  s-entence  upon  the  most  thoughtful  art. 

Indeed,  criticism  itself  has  grown  into  a  broad  art  with  established 
criterions  and  the  acknowledged  critic  of  to-day  may  well  be  proud  of 
his  position  in  the  literary  World.  We  often  boast  of  the  imaginative 
sympathy  of  our  critics  which  seems  to  grasp  by  intuition  the  percep- 
tion of  the  whole  scope  and  character  of  an  author's  works.  We  laugh 
at  the  familiar  instances  of  prejudice,  bigotry  and  blindness  in  ances- 
tral criticism.     But  are  our  literary  critics  infallible? 

To  be  sure  we  pride  ourselves  on  detecting  the  errors  of  so  many 
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able  men  ;  but  the  very  boast  should  make  us  modest.  Will  not  the 
twentieth  century  laugh  at  the  nineteenth  ?  No  man's  fame,  it  is  said, 
is  secure  till  he  has  lived  through  a  century.  His  children  are  awed 
by  his  reputation  ;  his  grandchildren  are  prejudiced  by  a  reaction  ;  only 
a  third  generation  pronounces  on  his  work  with  tolerable  impartiality. 
In  a  century  or  so  we  can  see  what  a  man  has  really  done.  We  can 
measure  the  force  of  his  blows.  We  can  see  without  reference  to  our 
personal  likes  or  dislikes,  how  far  he  has  moulded  the  thoughts  of  his 
race  and  become  a  source  of  spiritual  power.  That  is  a  question  of 
facts  as  much  as  any  historical  question,  and  criticism,  which  takes  it 
properly  into  account,  may  claim  to  be  in  some  sense  scientific.  To 
anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity  is,  after  all,  the  great  task  of  the  true 
critic  and  it  is  accomplished  by  but  few  men  in  a  generation. 

AMONG  THE  ilAQAZINES 

The  November  number  of  the  Century  seems  to  be  much  occupied 
in  adding  to  the* nineteenth  century  knowledge  of  famous  men.  It 
contains  the  close  of  the  journal  of  the  taking  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  ; 
memories  and  letters  as  well  as  the  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth  ;  also  an 
account  of  Bismark  at  Friedricksruh,  which  gives  a  particularly  graphic 
description  of  the  personality  of  this  old  friend.  A  poem  to  Lowell  on 
his  fortieth  birthday,  written  by  Emerson,  but  hitherto  unpublished, 
and  fittingly  introduced  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  also  the  delight- 
ful lecture  upon  "Humor,  Wit,  Fun  and  Satire,"  by  Mr.  Lowell  himself. 

"  The  Watchman,"  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  and  "John  Henderson 
Artist,"  by  George  Kennan,  both  short  stories  are  strong  contrasts 
with  each  other,  and  the  element  of  fiction  is  further  reinforced  by  the 
first  part  of  "The  Casting  Vote,"  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  •  It  is, 
of  course,  a  story  of  the  Tennessee  mountain?,  and  even  in  the  begin- 
ning, there  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  end  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
mountaineer  brothers  to  each  other  and  to  "Dosia." 

"  Harper's  "  offers  this  month  the  usual  wise  assortment  of  poetry, 
fiction  and  "solid  reading."  "From  Tabreez  to  Ispahan,"  by  Edwin 
Lord  Weeks  gives  in  diary  form  an  account  of  his  visit  in  company 
with  Theodore  Child  to  ruined  Persian  cities.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
adds,  "  London  in  Season,"  to  his  series  of  English  articles,  and  Julian 
Ralph  gives  a  picturesque  description  of  the  scenery  and  people 
"Along  the  Bayou  Teche."       "The  Decadent   Movement  in    Litera- 
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ture,"  by  Arthur  Symo.is,  discusses  the  peculiarly  fin  de  siecle  malady 
now  affecting  all  forms  of  art.  "Apollo  in  Picardy,"  justifies  the 
statement  that  Walter  Pater's  prose  is  the  most  beautiful  written  in 
England.  Brander  Matthews  hides  a  sad  story  under  the  title  "  The 
Frog  that  played  the  Trombone,"  and  Black's  novel  "The  Handsome 
Humes,"  -is  finished  in  this  number. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  in  an  article  on  Courts  of 
Conciliation  in  America,  reviews  the  recent  action  of  North  Dakota  in 
passing  a  law  by  which  an  attempt  at  conciliation  is  to  be  made  before 
finally  carrying  cases  to  the  courts.  This  system  is  used  in  Norway 
where,  in  1888  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  civil  actions  begun  were 
quickly  and  cheaply  settled  by  conciliation.  The  importance  of  public 
school  libraries,  and  of  concerted  action  in  obtaining  them  is  noted  in 
an  article  on  School  Libraries.  The  Pilgrim  in  Devon  describes  the 
points  of  interest  in  Devonshire,  using  Charles  Kingsley's  works  as  a 
guide  book.  This  number  also  contains  a  practical  article  on  the  use 
of  spectacles  among  school  children. 

Scribner's  —  "The  Proud  Pynsents,"  by  Octave  Thanet,  is  a 
clever  character  sketch  but  the  narrative  is  weak  and  lacks  local  color- 
ing. Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  has  written  and  illustrated  an  article 
called  "The  Picturesque  Side."  It  gives  an  impressionalistic  view  of 
the  "  White  City,"  and  is  very  enjoyable  after  the  many  accounts  of 
the  analysis  and  details  of  art  at  "The  Fair."  This  number  contains 
also  a  bird's  eye  view  of  "The  House  of  Commons,"  by  Augustine 
Birrell,  M.  P.,  and  several  other  short  articles.  "Mr  Freeman  at 
Home,"  by  Delia  Lyman  Porter,  "Madame  Roland,"  by  Ada  M. 
Tarbell,  beside  "  A  Laggard  in  Love,"  by  Martha  McCullock  Williams, 
and  a  talk  on  "  Education  for  Girls  in  France,"  by  Katharine  de 
Forest.  This  last  presents  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  typical  "jeune 
fille,"  and  the  American  student  in  Paris.  There  are  no  new  ideas, 
however,  and  the  conclusion  that  "from  every  point  of  view  American 
education  is  surely  best  for  Americans,"  is  by  no  means  startling. 

The  opening  article  in  the  "  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,"  for 
October  is  an  eloquent  oration,  "  The  Puritan  in  Literature  and  Art." 
"  The  Table"  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  this  exchange  arid  of 
the  positive  excellencies  which  appear  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Yale 
Literary  Magazine." 
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The  Beethoven  Club  Concert  —  On  Wednesday,  October  16th, 
the  Beethoven  Club  of  Boston  gave  a  concert,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  D.  M.  Babcock,  the  well-known  basso.  The  programme  was  a 
long  one,  but  so  skillfully  arranged  that  its  length  was  scarcely  per- 
ceived ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  suggest  any  omission. 
The  work  of  the  Beethoven  Club  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment. Their  playing  was,  as  always,  delightful.  Especially  fine  was 
their  rendering  of  the  two  selections  from  Wagner,  the  Preislied  from 
the  "Meistersanger",  and  the  Spinnerlied  from  the  "Flying  Dutchman." 
The  enthusiasm  over  these  numbers  was  so  great,  that  the  Club  kindly 
repeated  the  last  named.  Mr.  Allen's  solos  were  particularly  well 
chosen,  especially  his  own  unpublished  Ballad  ;  that  they  were  inter- 
preted with  exquisite  skill  and  delicacy,  is  a  matter  of  course.  Miss 
Pray's  rendering  of  Servais'  Concerto  Militaire  was  very  vigorous,  and 
her  treatment  of  the  great  technical  difficulties  was  especially  remark- 
able. Those  who  heard  Mr.  Babcock  sing  the  part  of  "Job"  in  Dr. 
Blodgett's  Cantata  last  year  remember  him  well,  and  were  especially 
glad  to  hear  him  sing  a  selection  from  that  work.  His  second  solo, 
Mendelssohn's  "Tarn  a  Rosmir",  was  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  first  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  Both  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
Mr.  Babcock  kindly  gave,  in  both  cases,  the  encore  which  the  vigorous 
applause  demanded.  Let  us  hope  that  this  may  be  only  the  first  of 
Mr.  Babcock's  visits  here  with  the  Beethoven  Club. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  MacDonald —  Wednesday  morning,  October 
25,  Dr.  Arthur  Mac  Donald  of  Washington,  who  is  connected  with  the 
LTnited  States  Board  of  Education  gave  an  informal  talk  to  the  Psy- 
chology class,  his  subject  being  the  study  of  human  beings  from  a 
purely  scientific  point  of  view.  Dr.  MacDonald  has  been  conducting 
investigations  of  this  nature  in  the  Washington  schools,  where  the 
large  number  of  children  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  such 
work.  The  children  are  divided  in  classes,  according  to  the  nationality 
and  occupation  of  their  parents,  and  according  to  their  own  physical 
structure  and  mental  capacity.     The  aim  of    Dr.  MacDonald's   investi- 
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gations   is  a  more  scientific   knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the 
psychic  condition  and  the  physical  organism. 

His  talk  was  particularly  interesting  to  college  students,  who,  in 
their  study  of  the  principles  of  Psychology,  are  apt  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  their  practical  application. 

Dr.  Wilder  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Brain  to  the  Senior  Class  Thurs- 
day evening,  Oct.  26.  The  students,  who  were  then  reading  James' 
chapter  on  Sense  organs,  were  thus  fortunate  in  getting  more  anatom- 
ical facts  for  their  psychological  reasoning  than  James'  "  Elements  "  or 
reference  books  could  have  given  them.  Dr.  Wilder  began  with  a 
description  and  drawings  of  the  chick's  brain.  In  the  chick  embryo, 
we  find  two  primary  germ  layers,  one  enclosing  the  other.  The  entire 
nervous  system  begins  as  a  thickening  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  outer 
layer.  This  long  swollen  ridge  next  sinks  along  its  centre  and  by  thus 
caving  in,  forms  a  trough.  The  sides  of  this  groove  gradually  approach 
each  other,  and  as  they  meet,  form  a  long  tube  underneath.  This 
hollow  tube  swells  out  into  the  three  cerebral  vesicles,  at  its  anterior 
end.  The  first  vesicle  separates  into  two  parts,  the  second  does  not 
subdivide  itself,  but  the  third  lengthens  out  into  two.  Thus  we  have 
five  vesicles,  instead  of  the  original  three.  Local  thickening  and  con- 
traption continue  to  develop  and  change  these  five  parts  of  the  brain. 
Thus  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  Prosencephalon,  the  first  vesicle, 
increase  and  overlap,  forming  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum 
which  represent  eight-tenths  of  the  brain.  The  corpus  striatum  and 
olfactory  lobes  are  also  developed  from  the  first  vesicle.  The  second 
vesicle,  thalamencephalon,  yields  material  for  the  retina,  the  optic 
thalami  and  tela  choroideus,  and  also  for  much  dispute  in  forming  the 
pineal  gland  and  hypothesis.  We  get  four  little  eminences  on  the  roof 
of  the  third  vesicle,  Mesencephalon,  the  corpora  quadregemina.  The 
roof  of  the  fourth,  Metencephalon,  arches  and  swells  into  the  wrinkled 
cerebellum  and  the  floor  into  the  pons  Varolii.  The  last,  Myelence- 
phalon,   continues   as    the    medulla  oblongata  and  choroid    processes. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  represent  the  human  brain  is  to  imagine 
three  bends,  one  at  the  Midbrain,  one  at  the  cerebellum,  and  one  at  the 
medulla,  which  are  necessitated  by  the  enormous  thickening  of  some 
parts,  which  would  increase  too  rapidly  for  their  boundaries,  could  they 
not  fold  and  overlap.  Thus  by  following  the  development  of  the  brain, 
Dr.  Wilder  was  able  to  make  not  only  the  terms  of  the  different  parts, 
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but  also  their  development  and  position,  familiar.  By  this  scientific 
treatment,  the  students  could  recognize  the  different  parts  when  they 
saw  the  vertebrate  brains  and  microscopic  slides,  shown  by  the  Seniors 
taking  Zoology  after  the  lecture. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Wilder's  accurate  charts  and  free  hand 
drawings  helped  one  very  much  to  see  the  whole  object  ;  Wiedersheim 
himself  could  not  have  given  more  body  to  cross  sections.  One  example 
to  show  how  Dr.  Wilder  could  make  his  audience  see  and  understand. 
Perceiving  that  the  students  could  not  follow  the  spreading  of  the 
arteries  in  the  brain,  Dr.  Wilder,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  took  up 
a  skull,  covered  it  with  his  handkerchief,  and  pushed  his  finger  into  the 
cavities,  thus  showing  how  the  arteries  would  tend  to  follow  the  paths 
of  least  resistance. 

Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics. — Professor  Clark, 
who  last  year  accepted  a  position  in  Amherst  College,  has  been 
succeeded  in  the  department  of  Economics  by  Professor  Powers,  who 
comes  to  Smith  from  Oberlin  University.  The  work  of  the  department 
is  largely  extended,  and  the  various  lines  have  been  taken  up  by 
Professor  Powers  with  much  vigor  and  interest.  For  the  fall  term,  the 
former  required  course  in  Political  Economy  has  given  way  to  two 
alternative  courses  in  Sociology  and  Economics,  while  a  new  elective 
has  been  offered  under  the  head  of  "  Money." 

Each  of  these  courses  is  assuming  a  distinct  and  peculiar  interest. 
Sociology  is  mainly  a  lecture  course,  with  a  certain  amount  of  outside 
reading,  and  frequent  opportunities  for  original  work  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  A  paper  is  required  this  term  from  each  member  of  the 
class  on  any  one  of  sixty-six  subjects,  covering  the  chief  problems  of 
Socialism  in  its  various  forms,  the  position  of  woman,  religion,  church 
and  state,  class  and  race  problems,  charities  and  reforms,  temperance 
and  city  problems.  Outlines  are  here  suggested  which  may  be  followed 
out  by  more  detailed  work  in  the  winter  term. 

Course  of  Lectures  by  Miss  Jordan — The  Philology  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  announced 
for  this  year  a  particularly  attractive  series  of  lectures  and  readings. 
The  range  and  interest  of  the  subjects  and  the  reputation  of  the  lect- 
urers would  seem  to  ally  the  work  with  the  University  Extension 
movement. 
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The  first  course  offered  in  this  department  was  given  by  Miss 
Jordan  on  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Miss  Jordan  devoted  one  lecture 
to  each  of  the  six  separate  divisions  of  her  subject,  delivering  them  on 
successive  Tuesdays  during  October  and  November.  The  lectures 
were  as  follows  : 

Oct.  3d,  "Formative  Influences  in  the  life  of  Bryant." 

Oct.  10th,  "The  Citizen." 

Oct.  17th,  "The  Editor." 

Oct.  24th,  "The  Man  of  Culture." 

Oct.  31st,  "The  Poet." 

Nov.  7th,  "The  Place  of  Bryant  in  Literature  and  History." 

The  course  was  well  attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  others. 

The  Conference  Committee  —  The  Conference  Committee  of 
Faculty  and  Students  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1892.  The  plan 
was  proposed  by  the  faculty  in  order  that  the  students  might  have 
some  voice  in  matters,  that  particularly  concern  them,  and  that  there 
might  be  an  official  means  of  communication  between  teachers  and 
students.  The  committee  is  composed  of  eight  members  of  the 
Faculty,  including  President  Seelye  and  the  class  officers  ;  ten  repre- 
sentatives of  the  students,  which  include  the  four  class-presidents, 
three  members  of  the  Senior  class,  two  Juniors  and  a  Sophomore. 
Meetings  are  held  at  irregular  intervals,  as  subjects  come  up  for  discus- 
sion. Last  year,  the  chief  matters  brought  before  the  conference 
were,  the  arrangement  for  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  Senior 
Dramatics,  the  plans  for  the  entertainment  on  Feb.  22d,  and  the 
starting  of  a  College  paper.  This  year,  there  has  been  only  one  con- 
ference meeting,  held  Nov.  nth,  to  discuss  plans  for  Feb.  22d. 
Instead  of  the  usual  College  reception  on  that  evening,  there  will  be  a 
lecture,  and  at  another  time,  not  yet  decided  upon,  the  Juniors  are  to 
give  a  reception  in  Alumnae  Gymnasium. 

The  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work  —  The 
Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work  began  its  year  by  a  re- 
ception to  the  Freshman  class,  held  in  the  Gymnasium  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  term.  Through  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  the  entering  class  might  be  directed  to  the  existence  of 
such  an  organization,  where  their  help  in  benevolent  work  of  all  kinds 
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is  earnestly  desired.  On  the  following  Sunday,  a  general  meeting  was 
held  and  reports  of  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Needle  Work  Guild, 
the  Home  Culture  Club,  the  College  Settlement,  the  McAll  Mission 
and  the  Ramabai  Association  were  given  by  active  members  in  these 
branches. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  a  Bible  class  has  been 
formed,  which  meets  every  Thursday  evening  for  a  half  hour  and  is 
directed  by  Prof.  Wood.  The  subject  of  this  term's  work  is  the  Life 
of  Christ. 

Miss  Field  and  Miss  Welsh,  from  the  Wellesley  Christian  Associa- 
tion, spent  the  first  Sunday  of  November  with  us.  At  a  Union  Meeting 
in  the  evening,  Miss  Field  spoke  on  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Wellesley 
Association.  Last  year  Smith  and  Vassar  exchanged  views  on  the 
methods  of  work.  As  this  intercollegiate  interest  is  felt  to  be  very 
helpful,  Smith  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  Wellesley  and  will  send 
two  delegates  to  speak  on  our  association,  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
December. 

Covenant  of  Christian  Living. — A  recommendation  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Edwards  Church,  Friday,  Oct.  27th,  to  offer 
the  following  covenant  to  all  students  residing  temporarily  in 
Northampton  : 

COVENANT    OF    CHRISTIAN    LIVING. 

"  Having  chosen  this  as  your  church,  during  your  college  course,  you  are  come, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  enter  into  our  covenant  of  Christian  living.  Those 
of  you  who  are  members  of  the  church  in  other  places,  desire  to  have  here  a  home 
with  the  brethren  of  Christ.  And  those  of  you  who  are  not  members  of  the  church, 
knowing  in  your  hearts  that  Christ  is  the  great  teacher  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
are    willing  to  confess  Him  as  your  Master. 

"  You  promise  to  learn  of  Him  and  try  to  live  according  to  His  teaching.  You 
agree  to  strive  to  put  out  of  your  life  what  you  believe  would  displease  Him  or 
dishonor  His  name,  and  to  be  faithful  to  those  things  which  help  you  to  be  loyal  to 
Him,  and  to  pray  that  He  may  lead  you  to  the  fullness  of  truth." 

The  fact  that  one  hundred  and  forty  college  girls  have  accepted 
this  covenant,  is  the  most  pertinent  expression  of  our  gratitude.  We 
may  safely  call  this  decisive  action,  on  the  part  of  one  church,  typical  of 
the  pleasant  relation  existing  between  all  the  churches  and  the  students. 
We  are  glad  to  accept  the  welcome.  There  is  a  spirit  of  thoughtful 
liberality  and  advancement  abroad  in  the  churches,  which  awakens  a 
sympathetic  response  in  us.  The  earnestness  and  piety  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  has  outlived  the  rebellion  against  his  bigotry. 
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Tertium  Quid  Dramatics  —  Tertium  Quid  dramatics  of  last 
week  have  suffered  somewhat  by  comparison  with  "The  Rivals," 
given  by  the  same  society  last  year;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  committee  have  had  to  work  under  unusual  disadvantages,  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  compare  the  two  in  any  way. 

"  The  Scrap  of  Paper  "  is  not  a  great  nor  even  an  excellent  play, 
yet  the  interest  was  sustained  to  the  end.  The  dry  dialogues  were 
judiciously  cut,  and  there  were  no  "sticks  "  upon  the  stage. 

The  characters  were  remarkably  well  assigned.  Both  Miss  Atwood 
and  Miss  Searl  acted  very  well.  Miss  Graves  was  not  quite  all  that 
we  have  learned  to  expect  her  to  be,  until  the  last  act,  when  she  seemed 
to  feel  more  at  ease,  and  acted  with  grace  and  spirit.  Miss  Rice  as  the 
Baron  looked  her  part  extremely  well,  but  had  little  acting  to  do.  The 
minor  characters  were  well  taken,  Miss  Wilson,  the  President  of  the 
society,  being  especially  clever  as  Anatole.  If  Miss  Bennett's  Zenobie 
had  a  fault,  it  was  that  it  seemed  over  done  at  times.  The  part  of  the 
old  naturalist  Brisemouche  was  ably  taken  by  Miss  Holden,  who 
showed  neither  nervousness  nor  over-confidence,  and  who  disguised 
her  voice  very  successfully. 

The  by-play  all  through  was  planned  with  more  elaboration  than 
usual  ;  at  times  it  was  a  little  too  distracting.  Nothing  new  was  tried 
in  the  way  of  scenery,  but  the  second  act  was  tastefully  arranged.  The 
costumes,  the  grouping  of  the  actors,  and  their  entrances,  all  helped  to 
make  the  play  pass  off  with  great  success. 

The  singing  of  the  glee  club  between  the  acts,  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  every  one,  showed  careful  training. 

Hallow  E'en  —  To  the  greater  part  of  the  busy,  matter-of-fact 
world  of  to-day,  Hallow  E'en  makes  no  real,  personal  appeal.  It  is 
merely  a  pretty  poetic  name,  suggestive  of  huge,  open  fire-places  and 
settles,  with  very  dark  corners  which  the  flickering  light  never  reaches, 
whose  ghostly  shadows  arouse  shivers  of  terror  in  the  assembled  com- 
pany; or  a  bleak  old  garden,  where  the  shrubs  assume  weird  shapes 
and  a  dainty,  rustic  maiden  sees  in  a  looking-glass  a  handsome,  un- 
known face. 

But  here  in  our  little  college  world,  though  "far  from  the  haunts 
of  men" — who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  feature  of  the 
occasion  —  Hallow  E'en  is  a  tried  reality.  It  has  always  been  vigor- 
ously observed  and,  judging  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  last  celebration, 
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probably  always  will  be  —  at  least  so  long  as  the  bit  of  barbarity,  un- 
kindly attributed  to  our  venerable  ancestor  Adam,  remains. 

Our  principal  object  is  to  lose  our  identity,  and  for  days  beforehand 
preparations  are  in  progress  to  remove,  externally  at  least,  all  possible 
traces  of  the  every  day  college  girl  ;  and  on  the  eventful  night  a  com- 
bination of  races,  human  and  otherwise,  are  gathered  together  which 
have  been  rivaled,  I  am  sure,  only  by  the  World's  Fair. 

It  is  a  masquerade  not  only  of  appearances,  but  also  of  character  ; 
and  casting  aside  every  thought  of  responsibility  and  reality,  we  throw 
ourselves  into  the  spirit  of  our  parts,  with  a  zeal  which  apparently  has 
no  self-control.  The  day  before,  the  college  routine  goes  on  and  the 
day  after,  is  taken  up  again  with  the  same  regularity  as  during  the 
whole  year —  but  for  this  one  evening,  with  which  nothing  else  during 
the  year  can  be  compared,  a  spirit  of  perfect  unrestraint,  almost  care- 
lessness, seizes  the  college.  A  crowd  of  quaint,  grotesque  figures 
rush  from  one  house  to  another,  swarm  over  the  campus  utterly  re- 
gardless of  weather,  shouting,  nay  even  shrieking,  as  they  visit  the 
different  houses  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  everything,  that  is  going  on. 
All  distinction  of  class,  age,  or  society  are  thrown  aside  ;  we 
disport  with  each  other,  with  the  Faculty — it  matters  little 
which.  And  yet  is  this  celebration  of  ours  —  which  in  comparison 
with  our  daily  life  seems  like  an  explosion  of  all  the  wildness  of  our 
natures  —  a  sign  of  lack  of  self-control?  It  seems  to  me  not  —  in  fact, 
quite  the  reverse.  The  very  fact  that  we  can  so  throw  off  our  respon- 
sibilities and  for  one  evening  live  an  entirely  different  life,  seems  to 
me  to  testify  to  a  very  strong  hold  upon  those  responsibilities  and 
ourselves. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

The  first  issue  of  The  Smith  College  Monthly  was  to  go  on  sale, 
November  seventh  at  half-past  two  ;  but,  sometime  before  the  hour,  a 
dozen  girls  or  more  had  gathered  outside  the  office  window  and  were 
pleading  for  just  one  peep  at  the  paper.  We  gave  them  two  or  three 
of  our  sample  copies  and  then  withdrew  from  sight  to  read  the  remain- 
ing ones  unobserved.  Of  course  each  editor  cut  the  leaves  of  her  own 
department  first.  That  was  quite  natural.  Each  editor,  also,  sighed 
as  she  counted  the  typographical  errors  in  her  own  columns.  There 
were  a  great  many  sighs.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  read  through  my 
two  little  pages.  Then,  as  I  had  already  read  most  of  the  other 
articles,  both  in  manuscript  and  proof,  I  found  myself  more  interested 
in  the  group  outside  the  window. 

There  were  several  contributors  in  the  rapidly  gathering  crowd. 
I  could  not  help  admiring  their  self-control.  For  they  modestly  read 
everybody's  article  before  their  own.  They  had  no  retreat  in  which  to 
hide  their  egoism. 

The  comments  on  the  Monthly  were  varied  and,  at  first,  largely 
about  the  cover.  That  was  prudent,  for  the  editors  had  stopped 
reading  and  were  listening  at  the  window.  The  sight  of  four  girls 
over  one  copy,  while  a  fifth  got  what  she  could  from  the  page  upside 
down,  made  us  feel  exultant.  There  was  an  inarticulate  murmur  of 
approval  as  they  turned  the  sheets.  We  watched  and  listened  and 
were  happy.  But  soon  we  began  to  find  the  thorns  in  our  roses.  It 
began  with  a  laughing  protest. 

"Why  they've  left  out  the  a  in  my  name.  See,  *  Kathrine.' 
Phonetic  spelling,  I  suppose." 

"  Be  thankful  that  they  have  kept  you  a  girl,"  said  a  sympathetic 
friend  at  her  elbow.     "  Look  at  this  '  Francis  '." 

"  Oh,  but  just  see  this  '  simple  gown  with  a  graceful  head  '  ?  Isn't 
that  delicious  ?     I  wonder  who  read  the  proof." 

"  I  don't  see  why  those  papers  don't  come!  It  is  nearly  three 
o'clock  and  I  have  a  recitation." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  round  this  way  every 
time  ? " 
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We  were  beginning  to  feel  very  much  humiliated  and  were  glad  to 
have  the  talk  go  back  to  the  cover.     That  at  least  is  satisfactory. 

I  wonder  why  we  care  so  much  for  the  World's  opinion  of  us  any- 
way. We  have  done  the  best  that  we  knew.  Why  care  what  people 
think  ?  Yet  I  confess  that  I  have  watched  for  the  newspaper  comments 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Except  for  one  cruel  account,  in  which 
a  list  of  our  "  most  pretentious  articles  "  was  given,  the  public  has 
treated  us  with  respect.  For  the  most  part  it  has  simply  announced 
our  arrival.  What  comments  I  have  seen  have  been  kindly.  Indeed  I 
have  begun  to  think  that  we  are  our  own  severest  critics.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  so  —  at  least  it  is  more  comfortable.  Only  sometimes  I  wish 
that  people  were  not  so  afraid  of  hurting  our  feelings.  I  wish  that 
they  would  forget  that  we  are  girls  and  say  what  they  really  think.  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  be  regarded  always  as  a  potential  Niobe  with  a  never 
failing  supply  of  tears.  How  are  we  to  improve  if  we  are  told  con- 
stantly by  implication  that  we  are  perfect? 

We  want  to  give  the  largest  possible  share  of  pleasure  to  the  world, 
and  we  do  like  to  be  approved  of  if  the  feeling  is  honest.  This  desire 
to  please  is  a  part  of  our  social  nature  which  the  world  would  be  sadly 
off  without.  The  grim  old  cynic  may  sneer  at  our  lack  of  poise  and 
independence.  We  know  that  we  are  not  self  sufficient  and  we  are 
glad  of  it.  Despise  us,  as  he  may,  deep  down  in  his  heart  I  really  think 
that  he  half  envies  us  our  social  happiness.  He  is  independentof  others. 
Yes,  and  others  are  independent  of  him.  That  is  the  hard  part.  We 
would  not  change  places  with  him. 

What  a  queer  world  it  would  be  if  everyone  were  satisfied  with 
his  own  opinion  and  perfectly  sure  that  he  was  above  criticism.  We 
should  all  be  out  of  sympathy,  and  all  be  cynics  I  suppose.  Of  course 
then  we  should  have  to  live  very  far  apart  and  only  talk  across  barbed- 
wire  fences.  We  should  be  such  prickly  neighbors.  No  one  would  ever 
give  up  his  preference  to  please  any  one  else.  He  would  consider 
such  a  course  inconsistent.  We  wouldn't  be  a  society  at  all  but  just 
a  collection  of  individual  egotists.  And  progress  would  be  as  rapid 
as  it  was  among  the  hermits  in  the  middle  ages.  But  I  am  getting 
satirical  at  the  very  thought  of  it,  and  with  the  November  moon  look- 
ing in  at  me,  I  haven't  any  right  to  be  that. 
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*"  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature" — It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  a  protest  against  the  tendency  wholly  to  neglect 
classical  training  has  come  from  a  western  university.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Gayley,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, offers  his  new  work  as  a  bond  between  the  almost  discarded 
study  of  the  classics  in  their  original  text,  and  the  increased  attention 
now  paid  to  our  own  literature.  Prof.  Gayley  purposed  to  compile  a 
book  which  should  make  the  average  student  familiar  with  the  rich 
stores  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Norse  mythology.  Without  discussing  at 
any  length,  their  origin  and  value,  Prof.  Gayley  has  gathered  together 
all  the  most  famous  and  most  beautiful  of  ancient  myths,  and  has 
treated  each  story  both  by  itself  in  detail,  and  also  in  connection  with 
the  others.  His  chief  authority  has  been  Bulfinch's  "  Age  of  Fable." 
His  method  is  interesting.  The  myth  is  told  in  simple  English,  so  far 
as  possible  in  translation  from  a  classical  author  ;  it  is  then  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  English  verse.  Thus  the  "Wanderings  of 
Ulysses  "  is  told  in  part  by  Mr.  Gayley  and  in  part  by  portions  from 
Cowper's  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  illustrated  by  Tennyson's 
"  Lotus  Eaters,"  and  by  his  "  Ulysses,"  and  also  by  selections  from 
Austin  Dobson  and  Andrew  Lang. 

The  book  is  well  filled  with  cuts  of  famous  bits  of  Greek  sculpture. 
It  is  also  furnished  with  a  series  of  clear  maps,  and  contains  a  careful 
"  Commentary  "  of  some  eighty  pages,  citing  endless  references, 
classical  and  modern,  explaining  the  text,  and  further  supplementing 
the  many  suggestive  footnotes  of  the  body  of  the  work.  To  this  is 
appended  a  scheme  of  pronunciation — noteworthy  as  illustrating 
Mr.  Gayley's  preference  for  Latin  names  for  his  Greek  deities. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  painstaking  scholar.  It  has  been  published  to 
meet  a  need.  And  while  the  questions  may  be  suggested  by  the 
contemplation  of  its  five  hundred  pages,  whether  or  not  a  sufficient 
opportunity  is  offered  to  the  individual  student  for  personal  research 
—  whether  after  all  he  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  minuteness  of 
direction  and  detail  presented  —  at  all  events,  Prof.  Gayley's  work 
demands  attention  and  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

*  Ginn  &  Co. 
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♦Essays  in  Idleness  —  To  enjoy  thoroughly  Miss  Repplier's  "Es- 
says in  Idleness,"  the  reader  must  be  himself  idle  ;  for  only  a  mind  at 
leisure  can  fully  appreciate  the  charm  of  this  work.  It  is  essentially  a 
book  for  the  holidays.  Although  the  essays  purport  to  be  the  work  of 
idle  hours,  it  is  evident  from  the  pleasing  variety  of  allusion  and 
anecdote  that  the  author,  at  some  time,  has  spent  days  of  active 
industry.  The  collection  shows  the  vivacity,  easy  grace  and  air  of 
personal  intimacy  which  so  largely  make  the  charm  of  Miss  Repplier's 
work. 

f  Marion  Darche  is  a  New  York  story  of  people  in  that  "  piece  in 
the  social  puzzle  map"  in  which  refinement,  virtue  and  good  sense  are 
quite  as  characteristic  attributes  as  wealth  and  frivolity.  The  narra- 
tive is,  at  first,  occupied  chiefly  with  the  exposition  of  characters.  These 
consecutive  descriptions  are  somewhat  tedious,  but  the  interwoven 
conversation  is  very  entertaining ;  the  "charring"  of  Vanburgh  and 
Dolly  Mayland  is  fresh  and  delightful,  and,  once  started,  the  story  is 
uninterrupted. 

The  plot  is  not  intricate,  nor  is  the  theme  unusual.  Marion  Darche 
is  a  woman  whose  married  life  has  utterly  disappointed  her  hopes  and 
ideals.  One  follows  the  swift  changes  of  joy,  temptation  and  sorrow 
which  come  to  her,  with  interest  and  suspense.  She  is  a  woman  with 
wonderful  control  of  temper,  perfectly  pure  but  not  too  good  to  be 
human.  Her  character  seems  to  key  the  book  down  to  a  calm,  steady 
tone.  Marion  has  a  few  strong  friends  and  it  is  among  them  and  in 
her  family  that  we  see  her.  Thus  the  characters  are  few  ;  and  they 
are  distinctly  individual.  The  under  plot  is  well  traced  through  the 
book,  keeping  before  us  in  Dolly  Mayland  a  typical  American  society 
girl. 

Mr.  Crawford's  book  will  not  create  a  sensation  but  will  be  read 
for  the  sake  of  its  sympathetic  life  and  clever  reality. 

J  In  a  Native  of  Winby  and  Other  Tales,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
justifies  the  cordial  reception  she  has  already  gained,  as  a  writer  of 
stories  that  deal  with  humble  life.  In  this  field  she  is  at  once  brought 
into  comparison  with  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Although  they  have  the  same 
life  to  stud)r,  there  is  as  much  difference  in  their  work  as  there  is 
between  the  pictures  of  the  same  landscape  by  two  different  artists. 
There  is  an  absence  of  effort  at  art  in  Miss  Jevvett's  descriptions  which 

*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  '  MacMillan  &  Co.  %  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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proves  her  skill.  We  catch  the  whiff  of  an  odor  without  hearing  the 
bottle  uncorked  ;  there  is'  no  suggestion  of  the  literary  laboratory 
where  it  was  manufactured.*  In  the  warming  up  of  the  conversation 
between  the  Honorable  Joseph  K.  Laneway  and  Abby  Hender,  one 
feels  that  her  art  is  partially  unconscious  even  to  herself.  She  is  so 
wonderfully  human.  The  strongest  story  of  the  lot  is  The  Failure  of 
David  Berry.  Its  sympathy  is  wonderful  and  sweetens  the  sermon- 
element  so  much,  that  we  do  not  realize  that  there  is  any,  until  we  feel 
the  after-effects. 

In  none  of  the  stories  is  there  a  suspicion  that  the  author  keeps 
on  hand  a  lot  of  lay  figures  to  act  in  multiple  capacity,  as  "  Indians, 
sailors,  villagers,  et  cetera."  The  chief  quality  of  her  work  is  clearness 
of  persons  and  places,  of  appearances  and  motives. 

*The  appearance  of  classic  favorites  in  all  the  beauty  which  modern 
taste  and  skill  can  devise  for  them,  is  always  a  significant  thing,  and 
in  this  age  so  prolific  of  ephemeral  fiction  it  is  especially  noteworthy, 
giving  a  comforting  reassurance  of  the  permanence  of  certain  finer 
qualities  after  all,  in  this  so  fluid  world.  Such  a  landmark  for  the 
current  year  is  the  new  (English)  edition,  fresh  from  the  press  of  D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  of  the  sweet  old  story  of  Picciola,  the  famous 
contribution  of  Xavier  Boniface  (Saintine)  to  classic  literature.  This 
simple,  tender  story  of  the  love  of  the  captive  Count  de  Charney  for 
the  little  flower,  "  la  povera  picciola,"  in  the  prison  courtyard,  and  the 
influence  of  that  love  upon  his  spiritual  and  actual  life,  is  somewhat 
unique  in  that  it  was  popular  from  the  first,  going  through  four  editions 
in  Paris  within  two  months  of  its  first  issue.  The  present  edition  will 
be  a  very  real  delight  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful  holiday  books.  The 
volume  is  tastefully  bound,  and  its  pages,  with  their  broad  margins  and 
clear  type,  form  a  fit  setting  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Gueldry's  charming  pictures, 
the  chapter  headings  being  particularly  dainty  specimens  of  the 
illustrator's  art. 

fTHE  Old  Garden  and  Other  Verses. — Foremost  among  the 
new  books  that  one  feels  impelled  to  pick  up  from  the  bewildering 
masses  now  on  the  booksellers'  counters,  is  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company's  publication  of  "  The  Old  Garden,  and  other  verses  by 
Margaret  Deland  :  decorated  by  Walter  Crane."  The  binding,  with 
its  vivid   dull  tints,  conventionalized  flowers,  and  title  in  old  English 

*  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  t  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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text  with  illuminated  initials,  allies  itself  with  the  New  Renaissance 
school  and  fairly  represents  the  contents.  For  both  verses  and  deco- 
rations are  pre-eminently  picturesque  and  fanciful. 

The  poem,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  collection,  is  strongly 
marked  in  this  character,  which  is  even  more  minutely  displayed  in  the 
dainty  conceits,  where  the  poet  has  caught  the  personality  of  various 
old-fashioned  flowers. 

The  frequent  personification,  and  picturesque  character  of  the 
verses  offer  especial  opportunities  to  the  decorator,  who  has  been  quick 
to  seize  them  in  the  illuminated  designs,  symbolic  figures,  picturesque, 
verging  on  the  grotesque,  which  not  only  bear  the  interesting  character 
of  the  new  school,  but  also  display  Mr.  Crane's  remarkable  individu- 
ality. The  appeal  of  the  whole  is  decidedly  complex,  not  the  least 
important  element  being  the  atmosphere  of  elegant  leisure  about  the 
volume,  that  is  restful  in  these  days  of  literary  rush  and  push.  To 
associate  with  a  book,  that  represents  time  sufficient  for  so  much 
finely  wrought  fancy,  space  and  shekels  to  afford  pages  printed  on 
only  one  satiny  side,  gives  one  a  momentary  sense  of  membership  in 
literary  aristocracy.  It  is  conspicuously  a  book  for  Christmas  and 
birthdays,  is  it  a  book  for  the  years.  This  is  no  question,  on  which  to 
dogmatize  :  it  is  a  subject  seriously  to  be  considered.  And  everyone 
who  can  afford  the  price  ($4.00)  should  give  himself  an  interesting 
experience  and  settle  his  personal  relation  to  what  may  be  called  deco- 
rative literature,  which  is  so  rapidly  attaining  the  proportions  of  a 
literary  institution,  and  to  which  Mrs.  Deland  and  Mr.  Crane  have  here 
made  a  striking  contribution. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  last  June,  the  Alumnae  decided  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  college  .library.  No  need  is  more  universally  felt  among 
teachers  and  students,  since  the  building  of  the  gymnasium,  than  of  an  enlarged 
and  replenished  library.  Nor  could  the  Alumnae  undertake  any  work  which  would 
meet  a  more  hearty  response  from  us. 

The  college  library,  as  a  whole,  has  no  endowment,  so  that  thesupply  of  new 
books  is  necessarily  uncertain.  The  collection  of  philosophical  works  is  by  far  the 
most  complete.  The  nucleus  of  this  collection  consists  of  books  which  came  to  the 
college  from  the  private  library  of  Professor  M.  S.  Phelps.  Later,  Professor  Austin 
Phelps  left  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  department.  The  Phelps  Memorial  Association 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  collection,  and  is  now  raising  money  to  add  to 
the  endowment. 

The  number  of  reference  books  for  the  branches  of  college  work  is  pitifully 
inadequate.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  English  department.  Not  only  are  there 
few  duplicates,  but  most  of  the  books  are  old  editions.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurence 
for  over  fifty  girls  to  be  in  search  of  the  same  book. 

There  are  no  text-books  used  in  English  Literature.  If  the  student  is  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  own  the  books  referred  to  for  the  next  recitation,  she  stands  a  very 
poor  chance  of  even  reading  over  the  lesson  until  days  after  it  has  been  recited  in 
the  class  room.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  students  taking  the 
first  year's  work  in  English  Literature.  The  demands  of  these  students  for  reference 
books  were  so  great  that  each  one  contributed  a  voluntary  tax  and  the  instructor 
bought  a  dozen  or  more  volumes.  We  do  not  ask  for  rare  and  beautiful  books,  but 
for  those,  which  seem  absolutely  necessary  for  adequate  work  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. Miss  Jordan  has  been  obliged  to  establish  a  special  table  in  the  reading 
room,  where  she  leaves  her  own  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  in 
Rhetoric.  Other  teachers  leave  their  own  books  in  the  library.  It  is  not  right  that  the 
teachers  should  have  to  submit  their  personal  property  to  the  treatment  which  in- 
evitably results. 

We  have  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Forbes  Library  will  be  finished  in 
January.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  furnish  all  the  books  which  we  need,  and 
at  any  rate,  it  is  more  dignified  to  be  independent. 

A  new  stack,  which  is  just  being  Duilt  in  the  college  library,  suggests  the  vision 
of  possible  future  stacks,  filled  with  books  "presented  by  the  Alumnae  of  Smith 
College." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Association,  held  at  43  West  47th  street 
on  November  nth,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Mary  B.  Whiton,  '79,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Mary  Vail  Talmage,  '82,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  one,  and  a  number  of  the  class  of  '93  were  enrolled 
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as  members.  When  this  Association  was  organized,  three  years  ago,  there  were 
barely  thirty  of  the  Alumnae  living  within  a  wide  radius  of  New  York.  Now  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  in  the  city  itself  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Associa- 
tion was  entertained  November  4th  at  a  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Tal  nage,  '82, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Paris,  '84. 

'79     .Mrs.  Kate  Morris  Cone  attended  the   meeting  of   the  Smith   College  Trustees 
held  in  Northampton,   Nov.  9th. 

'S4     Mary  E.  Duguid  was  elected  president  of  the  Smith  Alumnae  Association  last 
June. 

Helen  M.  Sheldon  has  a  private  school  for  girls  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
'85     Anna  A.  Cutler  is  instructor  of  Logic  in  Smith  College. 

'S7  Hannah  B.  Clark  is  at  the  Chicago  University,  studying  Sociology  for  a  degree. 
'88  Marion  Mc.  G.  Dvvight  is  teaching  in  Mr.  Gilman's  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
'89     Anna  Gale  is  teaching  English  in  the  Minneapolis  H«gh  School. 

Alice  R.  Johnson  is  teaching  Greek,  Latin  and  German  in  Wolfe    Hall,  Denver, 

Col. 
Grace  White  is  teaching  Latin  in  Northfield,  Mass. 
'90     Adaline  W.  Allen  is  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lasell  Seminary. 
Mary  F    Carpenter  is  studying  German  in  Gbttingen. 

Mary  A.  Frost  is  instructor  of  German  in  Smith  College,  (not  assistant,  as  was 
stated  in  the  October  number). 
'91     Bertha  Keyes  spent  Sunday,   October  29th,   at   college.     She    was    visiting    her 
sister,  a  member  of  the  first  class. 
Helen    Pierce,  married  in  Hingham,   November  23rd,    to  Charles   Esselstyn   of 

New  York. 
Lillian  M.  Skinner  is  spending  October  and   November  at    the   College    Settle- 
ment in  New  York. 
'92     Elnora  Curtis  has  been  studying  Music,  French    and    German    in    Paris.       She 
is  now  at  her  home  in  Worcester. 
Eleanor  Cutler  is  studying  Greek  in  Yale. 

Marion  Drew,  who  has  been  studying  for  a  year   in    Xevvnham    College,    Cam- 
bridge, has  returned.     She  is  at  her  home  in  Worcester. 
Martha  Folsom  is  teaching  in  the  Milford  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Amelia  Kilbon  spent  a  part   of  August   assisting  in  the  care  of  children    at   the 

summer  home  of  the  College  Settlement,  in  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
Susan  Tew  is  studying  Sanscrit,  Greek  and  Latin  in  Yale. 
'93     Harriet  Barrows   is   teaching  Mathematics    in    the    Suffield    Literary   Institute, 
Sufneld,   Conn. 
Edith  H.  Carter  is  teaching  in  the  North  Wales  Acadamy,  North   Wales,    Penn. 
Mary  Eaton,  married  to  Erdman  B.  Foth,  Sept.  13th,  in  Ware,  Mass. 
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Mary  C.  Fay  was  here  Nov.  ist. 

Gertrude  Flagg  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  Greek,  Northampton. 
Florence  Jackson  is  teaching  in  the  Milford  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Edith  Richardson  is  in  the  High  School,  Milford,   Mass. 
Charlotte  Norris  was  here  Nov.  8th. 

Bertha  M.  Shepard  is  principal  in  the  High  School  in  South  Auburn,  Nebraska. 
Mary  Sparks  is  tutoring  in  Latin  and  German,  Northampton. 
Mabel  Whitman  is  teaching  in  one  of  the  North  Side  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 
111. 
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AN  UNOCCUPIED  ROOn 

He  knew  now  that  it  had  all  been  a  mistake.  She  had  told  him 
so  often  enough,  but  somehow  he  had  been  slow  to  admit  it  even  to 
himself.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  shrunk  from  the  memory  of 
the  one  romance  that  had  come  into  his  toilsome,  prosaic  life. 

For  theirs  had  been  a  romantic  marriage.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Somers  had  opposed  the  affair,  and  when  finally  young  Humphreys, 
very  much  in  love  and  possessing  all  the  rashness  of  hot-headed  youth, 
had  decided  the  matter  by  running  away  with  his  daughter  Celia,  he 
was  more  vexed  than  ever  because  he  had  not  relented  in  time  for  a 
respectable  wedding  at  home. 

Celia  was  nineteen  then.  To-night,  as  Robert  Humphreys  looked 
at  her  across  the  little  table  by  which  they  were  sitting,  even  the  dim 
light  from  under  the  green  paper  lampshade  was  strong  enough  to 
reveal  the  lines  in  her  face.  She  was  only  twenty-five,  but  her  cheeks 
had  already  something  of  that  sunken  look  which  shows  that  youth 
is  gone. 

Robert  softly  pushed  aside  the  pile  of  papers  he  had  been  copying, 
and  resting  his  hot  forehead  on  his  hand,  looked  at  his  wife  with  that 
strange  intensity  with  which  we  sometimes  study  a  familiar  face,  as  if 
we  had  suddenly  discovered  in  it  some  quality  hitherto  unsuspected. 
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She  was  mending  the  children's  stockings,  and  her  face  was  bent 
down  over  her  work.  It  had  once  been  a  very  pretty  face  ;  even  now, 
after  six  years  of  unaccustomed  toil  and  hardship,  it  bore  traces  of  its 
youthful  pink  and  white.  But  the  lips  had  become  a  thin,  pale  line  ; 
there  was  a  settled  frown  between  the  delicately-traced  eyebrows,  and 
in  the  gray  eyes,  had  she  raised  them,  Robert  might  have  seen  the 
well-known  cold,  yet  flashing  glance  which  foretold  the  words  that 
were  sure  to  follow.  Her  hair  was  very  abundant,  but  its  rich  brown 
was.  streaked  here  and  there  with  white,  and  the  whole  mass  was 
gathered  into  a  loose,  untidy  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  From 
time  to  time,  she  passed  one  work-worn  hand  impatiently  across  her 
forehead  to  push  aside  the  thick  waving  locks  which  drooped  on 
either  side  of  her  face,  almost  concealing  the  delicate  ears.  In  one  of 
these  involuntary  motions  she  raised  her  eyes  and  encountered  those 
of  her  husband  fixed  upon  her.  She  dropped  the  little  stockings  into 
her  lap  and  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair  with  the  unreasoning 
irritableness  of  a  nervous  woman. 

"What  under  the  sun  are  you  looking  at  me  for?"  she  asked 
sharply.  "  I  shouldn't  think  there'd  be  any  special  enjoyment  in  it, 
now," 

"  I  was  thinking  how  tired  you  looked,  dear,"  said  Robert. 

"  Tired  !  I  should  think  I  was  !  Every  bone  in  me  aches.  Those 
children  haven't  been  still  a  minute  all  day.  I  never  saw  a  child  like 
Gladys  in  my  life  !  Some  people  seem  to  get  comfort  out  of  their 
children,  but  I  don't  have  time  to  get  any  out  of  mine." 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  well  ?  "  asked  Robert  anxiously.  He  too 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pushed  back  from  his  forehead  the  brown 
shade  he  had  been  wearing.  His  eyes  were  red  and  bloodshot,  as  if 
they  had  been  strained  with  overwork. 

Celia  disregarded  his  question  at  first. 

"  I'm  glad  enough  to  see  you  take  off  that  thing,"  she  said 
referring  to  the  shade.  "  I  do  hate  to  see  a  man  wear  one  of  those 
things  ;  why  don't  you  get  some  glasses,  if  you  can't  see  to  write 
evenings  ?  " 

"  It's  only  the  light  that  troubles  me,  I  can  see  well  enough," 
explained  her  husband.  "  The  electrics  in  the  office  are  the  worst. 
But  Celia,  do  you  really  think  the  children  are  well  ?"  He  was  fitting 
the  tips  of  his  long  ink-stained  fingers  together  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
man  who  waits  anxiously  for  his  answer  ;  he  did  not  look  at  his  wife. 
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"Well  ?  No,  the  children  aren't  well.  I  don't  see  how  they  could 
be  well,  shut  up  in  a  place  like  this,  with  no  fresh  air  and  nothing  but 
the  fire-escape  to  play  on.     It    would  be  a  wonder  if    they  were  well." 

"  Couldn't  you  take  them  out  to  the  Park  sometimes,  afternoons  ?" 
Robert  had  stopped  fitting  his  fingers  together,  and  now  sat  with  his 
eyes  closed  and  a  gathering  frown  on  his  forehead.  His  voice  had 
gained  the  coldness  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  always  struggling 
to  keep  out  of  it. 

"  Take  them  to  the  Park  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  I  could,  if  I  was  ever 
able  to  crawl  after  the  dishes  are  done.  They  tease  to  go  enough,  but 
it'll  be  their  stepmother  that  will  take  'em  there,  and  not  me."  She 
rose  as  she  spoke,  gathered  up  the  pile  of  stockings  and  left  the  room. 

Robert  sat  quite  still.  The  kerosene  lamp  on  the  table  was 
smoking,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  Faint  sounds  of  closing  doors,  the 
rattle  of  dishes,  finally  the  spurt  of  a  match,  and  the  rustle  of  Celia's 
gown  as  she  passed  through  the  adjoining  entry  to  her  room,  reached 
his  ears.  Then  all  was  silent  in  the  room  save  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantel  and  the  low  purring  of  a  diminutive  kitten  curled  up  in 
a  corner  of  the  shabby  lounge.  Borne  in  from  the  street  outside,  the 
indistinct  hum  of  a  great  city  at  night  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  in  long 
wave-like  motions  upon  his  weary  brain.  An  occasional  snatch  of 
song  floated  up  through  the  open  windows  ;  then  the  sound  of  a 
street-band  playing  at  some  distance,  and  in  the  intervals,  the  contin- 
uous whirrings  of  the  street-cars  and  the  maddening  tinkle  of  the  bells 
made  themselves  heard.  As  it  grew  later,  these  became  more  and 
more  infrequent.  The  little  clock  struck  twelve.  The  slow  steps  of 
the  policeman  walking  his  beat  became  distinct,  with  now  and  then 
the  hurried  footsteps  of  an  occasional  belated  pedestrian. 

The  lamp  had  long  since  gone  out  ;  the  kitten  purred  on  content- 
edly, and  still  Robert  Humphreys  sat  there  in  the  white  rays  of  the 
electric  light  that  found  their  way  through  the  narrow  windows, 
trying  to  solve  his  problem. 

II. 

The  next  day  Robert  brought  home  a  letter  for  Celia  addressed  in 
her  mother's  hand-writing.  Since  the  traditional  epistle  of  forgiveness 
and  advice  from  her  father  six  years  before,  there  had  been  little 
communication  between  her  and  her  parents. 

"  Mother  must  be  sick  and  want  me  to  take  care  of  her,"  said 
Celia,  somewhat    sarcastically,  when  Robert  pulled  the  letter    out  of 
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his  pocket   and  passed  it  to  her  across  the  dinner  table.     She  tore  it 
open  hastily  and  glanced  down  the  page. 

"  I  guess  she  ain't  very  well,"  she  commented.  "  Gladys,  will  you 
stop  that  teasing?  She  says  she's  going  to  be  all  alone  this  summer  ; 
Helen's  gone  to  Ohio  visiting.  She  hasn't  got  two  children  hanging 
on  her  all  the  time  !  I  declare,  I  think  sometimes  I'd  like  to  go  some- 
where myself  !  "  She  had  laid  down  the  letter  and  was  attending  to 
the  wants  of  the  younger  little  girl,  a  pale,  delicate  little  creature  of 
three. 

Robert  was  performing  the  same  office  for  Gladys,  who  was 
looking  up  at  him  with  the  pathetic  smile  of  a  child  used  to  harshness, 
but  who  dimly  feels  that  there  is  one  person  who  understands. 

"  Have  you  finished  the  letter  ?  "  he  asked.  "  There,  Gladys,  papa 
has  cut  your  meat  for  you,  be  a  good  baby  and  don't  swallow  it  whole." 
He  was  smiling  at  the  child's  attempts  to  handle  her  fork,  and  did  not 
see  the  expression  of  mingled  pain  and  jealousy  in  his  wife's  eyes. 

"  No,  I  haven't  finished  it.  I  suppose  when  you  have  done 
watching  that  child  eat  her  dinner,  perhaps  you  will  give  me  mine." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  had  forgotten  you  weren't  served."  He 
tried  to  atone  for  his  carelessness  by  giving  her  the  last  two  tiny 
potatoes  in  the  dish,  and  the  tenderest  bit  of  meat.  His  own  dinner 
was  meagre  enough,  but  he  remembered  that  once  the  office-boy  had 
put  two  apples  in  his  desk,  and  tried  to  hope  that  he  might  find  two 
others  there  when  he  went  back  this  afternoon,  for  the  office-boy  lived 
out  of  the  city  and  brought  his  dinner  in  a  lunch-box  every  morning. 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  had  forgotten,"  said  Celia,  "it's  much  the  same 
thing  as  forgetting  to  put  out  the  lamp  at  night,  and  letting  it  smoke 
up  the  room,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  oil  it  burned  out." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Robert,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness,  "  I  won't 
do  it  again.     Now  tell  me  what  else  your  mother  writes." 

"  Well,"  said  Celia,  picking  up  the  letter  and  reading  it  while  she 
ate  her  dinner.  "  She  says  father  ain't  very  well,  and  she  has  a  girl  to 
do  the  work."  This  information  was  followed  by  a  long  silence,  and 
then  Celia  laid  down  the  letter  suddenly  and  looked  at  her  husband 
with  an  expression  which  he  had  never  seen  in  her  face  before. 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  "  they  want  me  to  come  up  there  for  two 
weeks,  visiting." 

Robert  tried  to  conceal  the  surprise  he  felt  at  this,  and  said  in  a  , 
matter-of-fact  tone,  "  Well,  why  can't  you  go  ?     It  won't  cost  any  more 
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than  it  does  to  stay  here,  and  I  can  get  along  well  enough.  And  the 
children, —  say,  Celia,  wouldn't  the  children  enjoy  it  !  They  never 
saw  anything  like  it  in  all  their  poor  little  lives  !  " 

"  I  think  I'd  enjoy  it  myself,  if  I  ever  got  out  of  this  flat  and  into 
a  place  where  I  had  enough  to  eat,  with  no  thought  of  the  way  'twas 
going  to  be  paid  for." 

Robert's  fingers  closed  tightly  around  the  handle  of  the  carving- 
knife  he  held,  and  he  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said 
slowly,  "  I  know  the  life  has  been  very  hard.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
could  make  it  easier." 

11  They  want  you  to  come  too,"  Celia  went  on.  "  Mother  says  she 
thinks  father'd  like  to  see  you  now  ;  he's  getting  old  and  he'd  like  to 
talk  over  things  with  you."  Her  voice  shook  a  little,  but  somehow 
Robert  felt  it  impossible  for  him  to  notice  her  emotion.  The  children 
were  beginning  to  look  frightened,  and  he  tried  to  relieve  the  situation 
by  saying  as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  "  Well,  I'm  glad  they  want  to  see 
me.  I'll  talk  with  Jameson,  and  if  I  can  have  my  vacation  next  week, 
I'll  take  it.  I  guess  we  both  need  one.  And  now  Gladys,  do  you 
want  to  know  what's  going  to  happen  ?  "  He  laid  his  hand  on  her 
tiny  one  and  spoke  slowly  with  his  eyes  on  her  face,  "  You  are  going 
into  the  country  to  see  grandpa."  He  watched  the  soft  color  deepen 
in  the  child's  cheeks  ;  the  brown  eyes  grew  larger  and  brighter  ;  and 
then  a  frightened  look  crept  into  them,  a  shadow  fell  over  the  little 
radiant  face,  and  leaning  forward  she  said  in  a  child's  troubled 
whisper,  "  Is  Mamma  goin'  too  ?  " 

III. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Somers  and  his  wife  welcomed  their  daughter 
and  her  husband  without  embarrassment.  The  old  wound  had 
evidently  healed,  leaving  very  little  scar  ;  perhaps  it  had  not  been  a 
very  deep  wound  after  all. 

Robert  felt  himself  attracted  to  his  father-in-law  in  a  way  that 
had  naturally  been  impossible  in  their  previous  relation  to  each  other. 
The  minister  was  now  an  old  man,  long  past  active  service.  As  they 
came  to  know  each  other  better,  his  placidity,  his  seeming  truce  with 
life,  his  deep  charity  were  all  restful  to  Robert,  weary  as  he  was  with 
his  struggle  and  sore  with  his  sense  of  defeat. 

The  fortnight  was  all  too  short  for  him.  So  much  of  life  seemed 
crowded  into  this  little  space,  in  contrast  with  the  long  monotony  of 
his  daily  round  of    tasks.      Here  in   this    quiet    country  village,  as   he 
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walked  over  the  fields  with  Mr.  Somers,  or  made  daisy-chains  at 
twilight  with  the  children,  or  late  at  night  wandered  out  alone  under 
the  stars, —  he  felt  that  he  had  found  at  last  his  better  self. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  some  measure  the  effect  of  the  same  influences 
upon  his  wife  that  made  her  seem  so  much  more  like  the  Celia  he  had 
known  six  years  before.  She  was  happy  ;  hers  was  one  of  those 
natures  that  are  almost  immediately  affected  by  circumstance,  and  in 
her  prompt  readjustment  of  herself  to  the  old  conditions,  she  uncon- 
sciously regained  much  of  her  youthful  charm. 

To  her  parents  this  superficial  change  in  a  character  that  had 
already  reached  its  climax  of  real  development,  was  necessarily  more 
significant  than  the  deeper  change.  They  saw  the  pitiful  worn  look 
disappear  from  her  face,  and  they  welcomed  the  alteration  with  the 
joy  which  people  feel  when  they  see  brightened  conditions  as  the 
result  of  a  closer  contact  with  those  whom  they  have  long  neglected 
or  been  indifferent  to. 

As  they  sat  at  supper  on  the  night  before  they  were  to  go  back  to 
the  city,  Celia's  delicate  head  silhouetted  against  the  glow  of  color  in 
the  evening  sky,  the  deep  lines  in  her  face  imperceptible  in  the  fading 
light,  Robert  felt  his  heart  stirred  with  something  of  the  old  passion. 
She  was  after  all  his  first,  his  only  love.  Had  he  misjudged  her? 
Was  the  change  in  her  only  the  cruel  effect  of  environment,  of  hard 
and  bitter  circumstance?  This  was  her  proper  background,  here  her 
unreasonableness  and  her  unconscious  failures  were  alike  lost  in  the 
sweet  and  simple  rural  life  about  her  ;  here  she  found  her  birthright 
of  womanliness. 

Born  of  such  thoughts  as  these,  a  strange  impulse  seized  him. 
After  supper  he  followed  her  to  their  room  where  she  had  gone  for 
her  hat.  She  was  putting  it  on  before  the  mirror  as  he  paused  in  the 
doorway  and  said  with  some  embarrassment,  "  Celia,  couldn't  you 
show  me  your  old  room,  the  one  you  had  before  you  were  married  ?  " 
She  turned  quickly. 

"  Mercy,  how  you  frightened  me  !  My  room  ?  "  She  came  to  the 
door  and  stood  there  with  her  white  skirts  gathered  in  one  thin  hand, 
her  slender  throat  bent  sidewise  like  the  stem  of  a  faded  flower. 

"That's  it."  She  pointed  to  a  door  across  the  hall.  "  There's  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn't  see  it  if  you  want  to.  Nothing's  ever  been 
changed.     It's  better  than  any  room  I'm  likely  to  have  again." 

He  turned  away  from  her  without  replying,  lifted  the  latch,  and 
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entered.  He  found  himself  in  a  large  room,  darkened  by  carefully 
drawn  curtains.  The  air  was  heavy  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
furniture  had  that  curious  remoteness  from  all  human  sympathy  and 
contact  which  oppresses  one  like  the  result  of  a  conscious  attitude. 
When  he  had  thrown  open  the  windows  and  fastened  back  the  faded 
green  blinds,  the  last  long  rays  of  low  western  sunlight  flung  them- 
selves upon  the  floor  and  lit  up  like  a  resurrecting  presence  this  room 
which  was  really  a  grave. 

Robert  looked  about  him.  The  furnishings  were  very  simple  ; 
large  home-made  rugs  lay  upon  the  floor,  in  one  corner  was  a  narrow 
white-piled  bed,  and  beside  it  a  little  table  covered  with  a  fringed 
white  cloth.  Against  the  opposite  wall  stood  a  large  old-fashioned 
bureau,  with  curiously  wrought  handles,  and  over  this  hung  a  mirror 
framed  in  faded  gilt.  At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  high  mantel- 
piece loaded  with  a  girl's  simple  treasures.  A  long  row  of  warped 
and  faded  photographs  was  ranged  at  the  back  beneath  a  large 
picture  of  the  Christian  Graces  in  a  narrow  black  frame.  Some 
Japanese  fans  were  fastened  on  the  wall  ;  under  the  mantel  stood  a 
jar  full  of  cat-tails  and  brown  and  withered  grasses  ;  the  bureau  had 
been  made  dainty  with  muslin  and  pink  ribbons  ;  two  large  perfume- 
bottles  stood  each  on  its  worsted  mat  in  front. 

On  the  little  table  by  the  bed  was  a  neat  pile  of  books,  and  beside 
the  china  match-tray  lay  an  Oxford  Bible  bound  in  morocco.  Robert 
opened  it  and  read,  "  Celia  Somers,  from  her  Father,  June  12,  1883," 
—  and  below, —  "  Timothy  3:  14-17."  He  stood  for  a  long  time  looking 
at  these  words,  and  then  he  laid  the  Bible  reverently  in  its  place  and 
walked  to  the  window.  A  little  willow  rocking-chair,  twisted  about 
with  ribbons  stood  there  ;  he  accidentally  set  it  swaying  as  he  drew 
aside  the  muslin  curtain  and  looked  out. 

Before  him  lay  a  wide  sweep  of  meadow,  a-twinkle  with  fireflies, 
then  came  the  darkness  of  pine  woods,  and  most  distant  of  all,  the 
hills,  deep  purple  against  the  faint  pink  of  the  western  sky.  The 
mystery  of  coming  night  lay  like  a  benison  over  all  ;  but  as  he  looked 
out  upon  this  vision  of   peace,  he  felt   no  answering   rest   in  his  heart. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  a  narrow  gravelled  path  leading  to  a  gate  at 
the  far  end  of  the  garden.  Tall  hollyhocks  grew  there,  he  remembered 
how  they  had  topped  her  head  as  she  had  stood  there  with  him  in  soft 
summer  twilights,  white-gowned  and  slender  and  rose-flushed,  with 
drooping   eyes.     Remembered  looks  and   glances, —  stolen  sweets  that 
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had  been  all  the  dearer  for  their  stealing,  sounds  and  perfumes  of 
summer  nights  like  this,  when  his  world  was  re-created  and  Love  bent 
down  and  whispered, —  all  returned  with  torturing  vividness.  He 
looked  about  the  unfamiliar  room  that  was  yet  so  strangely  far  from 
'strange,  and  started  as  he  seemed  to  feel  a  faint  presence  there  beside 
him.  The  indefinable  murmurings  of  the  night  floated  in  at  the 
window,  the  white  curtain  rose  and  fell  softly  in  the  gentle  breeze,  the 
stars  came  out  one  by  one  and  looked  down  at  him  with  friendly  eyes, 
—  a  crescent  moon  hung  low. 

"  Papa,"  said  a  little  voice. 

He  turned  and  caught  the  child  in  his  arms. 

"  Let  us  go  find  Mamma,"  he  whispered. 


IVY  SONG 

O  dearest  college  life  !   O  years 

That  like  the  morning  wind  have  passed  ! 
We  know  not  if  with  smiles  or  tears 

Our  eyes  should  fill  now  at  the  last, — 
With  smiles  that  ye  have  been  so  sweet, 
With  tears  that  ye  have  been  as  fleet,  — 

Fair  years  ! 

Dear  Alma  Mater,  thro'  us  thrills 

A  love  for  thee  warm,  true,  and  deep, 
And  for  the  purple-crested  hills 

The  uplands  where  the  may-flowers  creep, 
Where  we  have  walked  and  loved  and  dreamed, 
And  bright  to-day,  tomorrow  seemed 

All  joy  ! 

We  plant  the  ivy  ;  it  will  show 

From  year  to  year  new  leaves,  new  strength, 
Our  memories  and  our  love  shall  grow 

With  future  years'  increasing  length 
The  stronger  only  day  by  day, 
For  they  can  suffer  us  decay 

With  time. 

Not  grief,  but  happiness  alone 

Then  fill  our  loving  hearts  to-day, 
Our  college  days  so  quickly  gone 

Had  all  the  beauty  of  the  way. 
And  just  because  the  spring  has  fled 
We  must  not  weep.     Have  we  not  had 

The  spring  ! 

Corai.ine  Brown  Bourland,  '93. 
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I  read  once  that  Bishop  Latimer  always  used  to  state  in  the 
beginning  of  his  sermons  what  were  the  principal  things  he  was  going 
to  talk  about  — and  then  would  say  grimly  "There  you  see  your  fare  !" 
I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  to  patronize  the  Bishop  when  I  say  that  I  ap- 
prove heartily  of  his  method.  For  it  is  always  so  much  nicer  to  know 
what's  coming.  If  it  is  good,  we  are  glad  to  anticipate,  and  if  bad  or 
uninteresting  we  make  the  best  we  can  of  our  position,  and,  perhaps, 
map  out  a  little  program  of  our  own  which  shall  prevent  the  time 
from  being  altogether  wasted.  I  have  known  women  who  planned  all 
their  new  dresses  at  such  times,  and  a  man  once  told  me  coming  out 
of  a  remarkably  stupid  lecture,  that  he  had  thought  up  two  after  din- 
ner speeches,  calculated  the  cost  of  putting  a  new  furnace  in  the 
house,  and  decided  to  dismiss  the  office  boy,  all  during  that  one 
lecture. 

My  main  points  are  these — the  attempt  to  apply  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  organization  to  our  life  here  at  college,  to  set  forth 
some  aspects  of  our  failure  to  understand  and  live  out  these  principles, 
and  to  suggest  some  course  of  study  in  which  we  may  be  taught  what 
Democracy  and  organization  are. 

We  hear  very  much  of  these  two  principles.  I  thing  it  would  not 
be  wrong  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  the  spirit  of  Democracy 
taken  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  And  by  Democratic  spirit,  I 
mean  that  spirit  which  first  of  all  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  uni- 
verse—  the  whole  as  one  great  organization,  the  parts  of  which  though 
not  equal,  are  all  equally  important.  This  would  be  a  broad  view  of 
life.  And  there  would  be  the  same  attitude  towards  every  part  of 
life,  as  towards  the  whole.  The  position  of  the  Church,  of  Society,  of 
political  organizations  would  be  determined  by  this  democratic  spirit. 
A  social  gathering  would  no  longer  be  an  occasion  for  displaying 
wealth,  wit,  and  indifference.  We  never  should  hear  people  say  "I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  society  anymore.  No  one  knows  any  one  else  or 
cares  to.  What  is  the  sense  of  dressing  up,  smiling,  and  boring  peo- 
ple ?  I'd  much  rather  stay  at  home!"  No,  in  this  society,  there 
would  be  a  broad  sympathy  —  an  interest  in  every  one.  A  desire 
really  to  know  one  another,  and  to  get  at  the  centre  of  each  other's 
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lives.  For  this  would  help  us  to  know  humanity  and  so  to  know  our- 
selves. We  are  all  so  interested  in  our  own  little.circles  of  experience, 
and  in  determining  our  own  centres,  that  we  forget  that  other  people 
have  centres  too.  But  the  fact  is  our  circles  intersect  so,  that  we  can- 
not find  out  those  of  other  people.  In  other  words,  we  can  no  longer 
regard  ourselves  as  something  complete,  apart,  and  altogether  self 
determined.  We  can  not  build  a  picket  fence  about  ourselves,  with- 
draw into  it,  and  say  "Go  to  !  T  will  now  develop  myself  !  What  have 
I  to  do  with  what  is  common  place,  with  what  is  below  me?"  No,  we 
should  see  that  only  in  our  relations  to  all  the  other  parts — to  the 
whole  —  could  we  reach  our  highest  development. 

A  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  taking  life  as  a  whole  —  and  of 
seeing  the  parts  in  their  right  relations,  would  do  away  with  the  worship 
of  conventions,  viewed  as  an  end  in  themselves.  People  would  no 
longer  lay  such  stress  on  certain  unimportant  things  —  and  neglect 
other  important  ones.  A  man  might  forget  to  bow,  just  at  the  right 
moment,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door.  But  he  would  never  forget  to 
hold  the  door  open  while  the  old  woman  passed  out.  He  might  for- 
get his  manners,  but  never  his  manhood.  There  would  no  longer  be 
communities  where  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin  to  be  without  cut  glass 
and  opera  cloaks,  but  no  matter  about  hospitality  and  fine  music.  All 
things  would  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  whole  —  there  would  be  a 
right  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things.  And  the  conventions  —  the 
laws  of  society — would  be  respected  only  as  means  to  an  end  —  to  the 
end  of  perfecting  the  whole  through  the  adjustment  and  right  relation 
of  the  parts. 

In  the  church,  there  would  be  more  unity  and  at  the  same  time, 
more  individuality  —  more  unity  because  everyone  would  be  working 
for  one  definite  end,  which  would  be  kept  in  view  as  the  only  thing  of 
real  importance.  Hence  there  would  be  economy  of  strength.  And 
more  individuality,  because  each  one,  recognizing  himself  as  a  nece^- 
ary  part  of  the  whole,  would  feel  in  a  sense  responsible  for  the  whole. 
Each  would  make  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  help  on  the  work. 
There  would  be  no  room  for  conscientious  shirking,  when  people  say, 
on  all  occasions,  "No  thank  you,  much  as  I  should  like  to,  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  ought.  For  I  know  how  very  much  better  Mr.  A  and  Mr. 
B  can  do  this  work."  Instead  of  this,  each  would  be  eager  to  do  his 
share.     And  would  feel  that  he  was  essential  though  unobtrusive. 

The  chorus   practice   for   our   Senior    Dramatics,    illustrated   this 
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point  very  well.  We  were  all  eager  that  the  music  should  be  a  suc- 
cess. We  realized  that  it  depended  on  each  of  us  individually  —  that 
each  voice  was  needed,  and  was  important.  Yet  we  felt  responsible 
for  the  whole  chorus,  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  If  the  girl  who  sat 
next,  sang  in  the  wrong  key  —  it  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  whole  —  no 
matter  how  well  we  sang.  So  for  once  we  were  as  anxious  that  she 
should  do  her  part  well,  as  that  we  should  do  ours. 

If  we  could  look  at  the  social  order  in  this  way,  many  things 
would  change  for  us.  The  little  news  boys  would  be  more  than  inter- 
esting studies  in  humanity.  The  poor  woman  begging  on  the  streets 
would  not  seem  to  us  distant  and  foreign,  because  she  lived  in  an 
alley,  and  we  on  the  avenue.  Rather  we  should  feel  that  we  were  very 
close  together —  that  her  suffering  was  our  suffering.  That  while  she 
was  uncomfortable  there  must  be  something  amiss  with  us.  We 
should  be  filled  to  self  pity  when  we  saw  her,  not  with  repulsion.  In 
the  words,  that  her  need  was  really  our  need.  We  should  be  as 
anxious  to  raise  her,  as  to  raise  ourselves. 

The  democratic  spirit  then,  would  give  us  a  broader  sympathy  — 
a  sense  of  our  nearness,  and  dependence  on  each  other,  as  parts  of  one 
whole.  It  would  make  us  see  things  in  their  right  proportions,  and  it 
would  increase  our  responsibility.  We  should  look  at  all  society  in 
terms  of  the  universal,  not  of  the  individual.  We  should  recognize 
the  total  oneness  of  all  individual  action.  We  should  cease  to  be 
socially  selfish. 

The  college  student  of  today  has  not  attained,  or  at  least  in  but 
small  measure,  to  this  position.  Nor  is  it  altogether  her  fault.  She 
has  been  taught  how  to  be  a  good  sister,  a  good  child,  a  good 
comrade  —  at  least  she  has  had  every  opportunity  to  learn  this.  She 
has  been  taught  with  much  care,  and  with  much  labor,  and  burnings 
of  midnight  oil  on  her  part  to  be  a  good  student.  (The  midnight  oil 
is  purely  figurative.  We  have  no  such  thing  here.)  She  has  been 
taught  all  this.  But  she  has  had  no  definite  training  in  the  art  of 
being  a  good  citizen  —  a  social  being.  She  has  been  brought  up  in 
such  particular  relations  that  she  has  lost  sight  of  the  whole. 

It  is  often  urged  that  a  good  man  always  makes  a  good  citizen. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  develope  his  moral  and  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  selves  so  that  they  are  big  and  strong,  and  yet  have  his  social 
self  a  mere  infant,  which  cries  every  time  it  has  to  give  up  something 
it  wants.     I  once  knew  a  good  man,  and  clever  too,  who  for  a  long 
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time  kept  a  whole  town  from  enjoying  the  convenience  of  a  telephone 
system,  simply  because  he  objected  to  having  the  wires  pass  through 
a  corner  of  his  lot.  He  said  that  his  yard  was  his  own.  He  objected 
to  wires  —  they  looked  ugly  —  he  didn't  care  about  a  telephone 
anyway.     His  social  self  was  very  young. 

In  the  same  way  people  say  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  girls  to  be 
trained  to  be  good  citizens.  Let  them  learn  to  be  ladies,  let  them 
learn  to  be  unselfish,  and  they  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  But  how 
I  should  like  to  take  those  people  to  the  theatre  and  seat  them  behind 
a  few  towering  and  befeathered  hats.  Their  wearers  did  not  mean  to 
be  selfish  —  they  simply  did  not  look  at  the  thing  in  the  right  way. 
They  had  not  been  trained.  It  is  very  common  to  see  social  selfish- 
ness, in  otherwise  unselfish  people.  There  are  so  many  little  social 
offences.  They  seem  too  trivial  to  notice,  and  yet  they  are  all  mani- 
festations of  our  lack  of  social  conscience.  Such  things,  for  instance, 
as  always  cutting  across  a  corner  of  the  grass  —  even  when  the  last 
chapel  bell  is  ringing,  this  is  reprehensible  —  and  such  as  voting  for 
what  is  most  advantageous  for  your  own  class,  without  remembering 
the  sophomores  and  freshman  and  the  endless  array  of  sophomores 
and  freshmen  who  are  to  follow.  Also  coming  in  late  to  recitation. 
But  this  undeveloped  social  conscience,  is  not  the  fault  of  collegians 
alone.  We  see  it  outside,  as  well.  Who  could  go  shopping  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  without  noticing  it?  We  have  all  met  the  stout  woman 
with  the  huge  band-box  who  wriggles  into  the  crowded  horse  car,  and 
manages  to  make  existence  for  her  fellow  travelers,  even  a  little  worse 
than  it  was  before.  She  is  a  near  relative,  second  cousin  at  least,  of 
the  man  who  keeps  his  window  open,  on  the  express  train,  and  lets  all 
the  dust  and  cinders  fly  in  on  your  best  hat  —  while  you  use  all  your 
strength  to  hold  on  to  the  seat,  so  that  the  mighty  breeze  shall  not 
blow  you  across  the  car.  And  then  there  is  the  shopper  who  plans  to 
buy  all  her  winter  clothes,  and  all  her  children's  winter  clothes,  and 
Christmas  presents  in  one  day's  shopping.  She  does  look  at  things 
in  such  an  individual  sort  of  a  way  !  She  makes  it  so  uncomfortable 
for  you  if  you  keep  her  waiting  while  you  try  to  decide  between  two 
pieces  of  silk.  And  yet,  when  she  once  gets  her  place  in  front  of  the 
counter,  no  power  in  Heaven  or  earth  can  prevent  her  from  seeing 
every  piece  of  every  kind  of  material,  and  when  she  has  seen  all,  from 
seeing  them  all  over  again.  But  all  these  examples  are  almost  making 
me  forget    what  I  wanted   to   show   is   that  individually,   one  may   be 
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very  good*  without  being  a  good  member  of  society.  The  man  who 
kept  his  window  open  was  probably  a  very  kind  father — no  doubt  his 
pockets  were  full  of  candy  for  the  children.  And  the  shopping 
woman  had  denied  herself  many  things,  so  that  her  children  might 
have  the  new  dresses.  But,  socially  considered,  they  were  failures. 
And,  college  girls  too,  though  not  offending  perhaps  in  those  particu- 
lar ways,  too  often  show  the  same  spirit  of  social  selfishness. 

In  our  charities,  too,  we  loose  sight  of  the  great  whole  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  We  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  but  there  is  an  innate 
tendency,  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  head  when  we  give  unto  the  poor. 
When  the  collection  plate  is  passed,  our  action  is  what  might  be  called 
the  converse  of  that  of  the  well  known  little  Horner  boy  —  Jack  —  who, 
when  he  pulled  out  a  plum,  always  expressed  great  satisfaction  with 
himself.  We,  however,  put  our  plums  in  and  then  exclaim  "What  a 
good  boy  am  I." 

But  if,  as  I  said  before,  when  we  saw  the  beggar  woman  and  the 
news  boy,  we  felt  how  close  was  the  relation  between  us,  our  giving 
would  be  done  in  a  different  spirit.  Their  want  would  appeal  to  us  as 
our  own.  We  should  feel  that  we  were  suffering.  Our  relief  measures 
would  be  immensely  more  efficient.  We  should  help  them,  because  we 
could  not  do  other  wise.  And  we  should  feel  that  we  were  helping 
not  just  one  beggar  woman  and  one  small  boy  but  were  doing  our 
part  to  help  the  whole,  ourselves  included.  And  too,  we  could  not 
look  down  on  anyone.  We  could  not  despise  the  lowest.  For  though 
we  might  think  ourselves  much  higher,  we  should  realize  that  we  were 
not  one  whit  more  important  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

In  our  lack  of  understanding  of  what  organization  is,  we  are 
again  at  fault.  We  have  a  sort  of  dictionary  knowledge  that  to 
organize  any  thing  is  to  construct  it  so  that  one  part  may  co-operate 
with  another,  and  the  whole  act  as  one  body.  But  we  fail  to  apply 
this  in  our  actual  experience.  We  have  not  been  taught  to.  And  so 
women's  clubs  and  women's  organizations  in  general  serve  as  targets 
for  many  sarcasms  and  witticisms.  In  almost  all  these  woman's 
societies  there  is  a  total  lack  of  general  organization.  Two  or  three 
do  all  the  planning,  all  the  work,  while  the  rest  do  fancy  work,  sa3^ 
ditto  to  every  thing  and  then  grumble  !  Class  meetings  here  at 
college  tell  the  same  tale.  There  are  always  those  who  hide  the  light 
of  their  advice  under  a  bushel.     They  close  their  lips  firmly,  and  speak 
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never  a  word  till  after  the  vote  has  been  taken  and  then  they  gravitate 
to  a  corner  and  begin  a  discontented  buzz. 

In  the  philanthropic  work  which  women  undertake,  there  is  great 
need  of  understanding  what  society  is,  and  its  organization.  Without 
it,  the  work  may  be  a  failure  —  many  use  up  strength,  without  accom- 
plishing anything.  Some  one  was  speaking  the  other  day,  of  the 
ways  in  which  women  dealt  with  the  Temperance  question.  "They 
might  accomplish  twice  as  much,"  he  said,  "  if  they  had  been  trained 
to  look  at  society  in  a  different  way.  Their  work  is  too  much  on 
the  surface." 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  great  social  forces. 

They  say  that  women,  through  ignorant  giving,  do  great  harm  to 
society  as  a  whole.  That  they  treat  each  part  as  if  it  existed  alone, 
and  without  reference  to  all  the  other  parts.  A  girl  is  almost  sure  to 
have  this  quoted  at  her  if  she  stops  and  gives  away  a  nickel  on  the 
street.  And  as  for  giving  to  a  hand  organ  man,  with  a  poor,  hungry 
looking  monkey — that  is  terrible — and  shows  such  ignorance  ! 

Since  then,  the  need  of  bringing  women  into  a  closer  relation  to 
the  forces  at  work  in  society,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  is  shown  in  so  many  ways,  surely 
college  should  take  some  measures  to  supply  this  need.  College 
would  be  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  bring  these  principles  home  to 
us.  Here  are  many,  all  members  of  our  organization,  which,  in  a  way, 
succeeds  or  fails  as  we  do  our  part  well  or  ill.  Here  too  are  none  of 
the  class  distinctions  which  exist  outside.  We  are  democratic.  One 
is  as  good  as  another.  And  we  are  forced  to  take  part  in  the  life  about 
us — that  is  what  we  are  here  for.  There  can  be  no  standing  oneside 
and  looking  at  life  through  a  lorgnette  !  We  have  to  enter  into  it  ; 
and  in  doing  so,  we  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  democracy. 
We  are  made  to  understand  organization  in  the  college  world,  and  that 
is  a  help  for  understanding  it  later  in  the  big  world.  Here  then  would 
be  a  good  place  to  become  familiar  with  these  principles  —  to  get  this 
spirit.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  course  of  study  in  which  these  things  are 
set  forth.  What  we  learn  of  them  we  learn  indirectly  and  through  our 
own  experience.  We  necessarily  imbibe  somewhat  of  this  spirit  from 
our  surroundings  here,  and  some  of  the  courses  we  take  bear  upon 
these  subjects  —  though  only  indirectly  —  Political  Economy  and 
History  have  somewhat  to  say  about  Democracy  —  about  organization. 
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But  these  are  not  the  main   themes  of  these   courses,  nor  those  upon 
which  the  greatest  emphasis  is  laid. 

There  is  no  course  in  which  the  meaning  of  Democracy  and  the 
aims  of  society  as  an  organization,  are  definitely  set  forth.  It  seems 
as  if  we  especially  needed  this  —  from  a  purely  disciplinary  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  making  better  citizens  and 
more  useful  members  of  society.  For  the  study  of  society,  and  of  the 
social  forces  at  work,  is  almost  always  open  to  women,  whether  they 
live  quietly  at  home  or  become  social  leaders,  or  enter  into  philan- 
thropic work.  And  the  education  to  be  most  desired  is  that  which 
trains  with  some  reference  to  the  future,  so  that  whatever  one  may  do 
afterwards,  the  educational  process  will  be  kept  up  through  life.  As 
has  been  well  said,  "  Education  is  a  success,  just  in  proportion  as  it 
brings  out  the  inner  resources  and  powers  of  the  student,  and  gives 
them  such  impulse  and  direction  that  the  work  of  education  is  con- 
tinued through  life,  no  matter  where  one  is  put,  or  what  he  is  called 
upon  to  do.  Results  of  this  kind  are  signs  of  the  highest  order  of 
educational  work,  for  such  training  makes  life  a  continuous  process  of 
self  discovery  and  self  development." 

If  these  women  were  trained  to  see  the  relation  between  the  whole 
and  the  parts,  and  if  they  were  trained  to  understand  the  organization 
of  society,  their  education  would  be  of  a  higher  order.  For  it  would 
be  leading  them  into  paths  which  they  could  follow  up  in  after  years. 
They  would  see  the  old  familiar  social  order  with  new  eyes.  The  life 
about  them  would  be  full  of  a  new  interest.  It  would  be  at  once  their 
text  book  and  their  teacher.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker  would  do  more  than  furnish  meat,  bread,  and  candlesticks. 
They,  their  methods,  their  relations  with  one  another,  would  be 
material  for  interesting  sociological  study.  The  rich,  too,  would  have 
their  own  chapter  in  this  text  book  of  life.  Even  housekeeping,  viewed 
in  this  light,  might  be  the  most  interesting  of  scientific  investigations. 
And  perhaps  these  trained  housekeepers  would  be  able  to  write  an 
answer  book  to  the  long  list  of  conundrums  about  the  servant  ques- 
tion, which  people  have  been  trying  to  guess  for  so  long.  Anyway,  a 
new  point  of  view  would  have  been  gained.  They  would  have  learned 
to  look  at  small  things  in  a  large  way,  to  see  the  connection  between 
little  happenings  and  great  social  movements. 

We  should  get  such  instruction  early  in  the  college  course —  we 
should    be    given    general    outlines,    broad    principles — later    in    the 
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curriculum  we  shall  be  ready  for  a  deeper  and  more  scientific  aspect 
of  the  subject.  We  need  to  be  provoked  to  discussion,  and  we  need 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  talk  things  over.  Above  all  the  spirit  of  the 
study  —  the  democratic  spirit  should  be  caught.  More  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  this  than  on  any  concrete  applications.  If  we  get 
the  right  attitude — the  broad  view  —  the  applications  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

What  is  more  needed  by  our  little  world  which  we  are  all  leaving, 
or  by  the  big  one  upon  which  we  are  entering,  than  a  broader  sympa- 
thy, a  new  interest  in  life  and  a  larger  view  of  it,  and  greater  useful- 
ness because  of  more  unselfish  action. 


"THEIR  CURRENTS  TURN  AWRY" 

Young  Edwards  was  very  tired.  He  pushed  up  the  window  shade 
beside  his  table  and  looked  out  into  the  street.  For  a  few  moments 
all  that  he  could  see  was  the  printed  list  he  had  been  studying. 

"Bellows  Falls  A,  Rockingham,  Bartonsville,  Chester,  Gassets,  Stage  to 
Weston,  Grafton  —  " 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  angrily  and  sipped  the  cold  coffee  from  a  cup 
on  the  table.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  think  that  a  government 
clerkship  in  Washington  was  an  ideal  sinecure  !  He  reflected  grimly 
that  in  the  light  of  realization  things  looked  about  the  size  that  they 
look  through  the  small  end  of  opera-glasses.  He  had  discovered  that 
even  in  the  boasted  justice  of  the  Civil  Service,  people  were  promoted 
over  him,  on  lower  examination  merely  because  they  had  a  "pull." 
With  an  exclamation  of  disgust  he  turned  again  to  look  out  into  the 
night. 

He  could  hear  a  knot  of  boys  under  his  window  taking  turns  in  a 
contest  of  horn  blowing.  Young  Edwards  was  glad  that  there  was 
only  one  horn.  Mingled  with  these  noises,  there  came  the  faint  cheers 
of  the  boys  and  girls  coasting  in  the  Capitol  grounds.  For  a  moment 
he  felt  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  then  an  electric  car  glided  past  and  he 
caught  sight  of  the  passengers  laden  with  Christmas  bundles. 

Yes,  of  course  this  was  Christmas  Eve.  He  had  added  his  share 
to  the  contribution  for  the  gift  to  the  Chief  of  his  division  and  to  the 
"testimonial"    the   boarders  were  going  to   give   the  landlady.     With 
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these  duties  done,  his  obligations  in  the  matter  of  gift  giving  were 
fulfilled.  He  decided  that,  on  the  whole,  a  lonely  life  has  great 
advantages. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  his  books  with  a  haste  feverishly 
quickened  by  the  thought  of  wasted  time.  Idle  musings  were  not  for 
a  postal  clerk  wTho  was  to  be  examined  on  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont at  nine  o'clock  December  twenty-sixth.  As  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  mere  physiological  interest,  he  stopped  a  moment  to  watch,  sneer- 
i  ngly,  his  hand  trembling  among  the  papers  on  the  table  until  they 
rattled  noisily. 

As  he  settled  down  to  work  a  crowd  of  darkies  passed  singing. 
Their  mellow  voices  floated  up,  their  shuffling  feet  marking  the  time 
and  the  soft  chords  of  a  guitar  thrumming  an  acompaniment. 
Young  Edwards's  pulses  began  to  beat  with  the  music.  What  was 
the  use  of  studying  any  more?  He  was  tired  of  this  drudgery  ;  every- 
body else  was  having  a  good  time,  why  should  he  not  have  his 
Christmas  ?  He  pulled  a  ten  dollar  bill  out  of  his  pocketbook.  A 
glance  at  the  cup  of  cold  coffee  decided  him.  He  would  go  down  to 
Chamberlain's,  there,  at  least,  would  be  brightness  and  good  cheer. 
He  would  order  six  courses  with  wine  ! 

He  slipped  the  pocketbook  into  a  drawer,  crammed  the  bills  in  a 
vest  pocket  and  shook  himself  into  his  overcoat.  He  turned  down 
the  gas  and  was  leaving  the  room  when  the  noise  under  the  window 
doubled.  The  boys  had  a  second  horn.  Edwards  smiled  grimly. 
"Let  them,"  he  said  to  himself.  "They  blow  out  and  I'll  blow  in  !"  He 
chuckled  all  the  way  down  stairs. 

Out  on  the  street  he  decided  to  walk  from  Capitol  Hill  across 
town  for  the  sake  of  an  appetite  and  come  home  in  a  cab.  He  laughed 
out  loud  at  the  thought.  The  streets  were  full  of  the  bustle  of 
Christmas  festivities  that  had  been  so  annoying  to  him  all  day.  In 
the  forenoon  a  soft  flaky  snow  had  fallen,  a  typical  Washington  snow, 
pretty  until  it  stopped  falling  and  then  a  revealer  of  dirt,  melting 
quickly  on  the  concrete  walks  into  a  wretched  slush.  But  no  weather 
could  keep  the  crowd  from  shopping  and  marketing.  And  what  a 
cosmopolitan  crowd  it  was  !  There  were  liveried  turnouts  from  the 
West  End,  the  great  middle  class  of  well-to-do  Government  clerks  and 
both  of  these  contrasted  and  brought  into  relief  by  that  third  element 
so  indispensable  to  the  picturesqueness  of  Washington  streets  —  the 
darkies.     These  enthusiastic  crowds,  brightened  now  and   again  by  a 
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squad  of  Fort  Meyer  Cavalry  or  the  flash  of  splendid  robes  as  a 
Foreign  Legation  carriage  swept  by,  swayed  back  and  forth  through 
the  wide  streets.  And  everywhere  there  was  that  delicious  spicy  odor 
of  Christmas  greens  and  the  gleam  of  brilliant  masses  of  holly. 

Young  Edwards  had  felt  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  this  all  day 
though  he  would  not  acknowlege  it  to  himself.  He  felt  gayer  now,  he 
was  a  mere  looker-on  no  longer.  He  was  to  have  a  share,  himself,  of 
the  Christmas  jollity.  Looking  up  from  these  thoughts  he  noticed 
the  side  street  through  which  he  was  passing.  The  houses  were  all 
of  one  dismally  plain  pattern,  with  unpainted  bricks  and  rickety  little 
front  porches,  that  having  enticed  the  tenant  in  their  pristine  gloryr 
now  daily  threatened  his  destruction.  In  every  window  hung  a 
Christmas  wreath  and  often  a  Christmas  tree  pressed  its  splendid 
branches  against  the  window,  as  if  proud  to  be  seen  by  a  passer-by. 
Usually  young  Edwards  would  have  scoffed  at  such  display  and 
branded  it  with  his  favorite  anathema,  "Common."  But  this  was 
Christmas  Eve  and  he  had  left  his  blue  glasses  at  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  block  was  a  house  without  wreaths.  A  dim 
light  flickered  in  an  upstairs  room  but  there  was  none  below.  There 
was  a  woman  on  the  little  porch  busy  with  the  bell-knob.  Young 
Edwards  thought  that  he  heard  her  speak.  He  stopped  to  listen. 
She  was  moaning  softly  and  catching  her  breath  with  hard  sobs.  As 
he  turned  to  go  on,  she  took  away  the  sign,  "B.  Hodge,  Chairs  Caned" 
from  the  door  and  carried  it  into  the  house.  He  saw  now  what  she 
had  been  doing.     There  was  a  long  black  scarf  on  the  bell-knob. 

Young  Edwards  walked  on.  He  was  angry  with  himself  for  not 
being  more  hilarious,  angry  with  the  woman  for  clouding  his  rising 
spirits.  She  was  nothing  to  him,  he  had  never  seen  her  before,  why 
must  her  misery  make  him  sad  ?  He  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
very  tired. 

"  Bellows  Falls  A  "  he  caught  himself  muttering,  "  Rockingham, 
Bartonsville,  Chester,  no  Weston,  —  no  —  stage  to  Weston  —  " 

He  stopped  short,  shuddering.  What  was  he  coming  to  !  He  felt 
faint.  There  was  St.  Patricks  across  the  street,  he  would  go  in  and 
sit  down  for  a  moment. 

The  dimly  lighted  church  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  evergreens. 
Five  or  six  candles  lighted  up  the  distant  chancel.  In  the  farther 
corner  a  priest  and  two  women  were  busy  over  a  model  of  the  stable 
at   Bethlehem.     Softly  at  first,  and  then  with  delicious    clearness,  the 
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Christmas  music  drifted  down  from  the  organ  loft.  To  the  hushed 
accompaniment  of  the  organ,  a  full  contralto  voice  was  singing  a 
Latin  anthem.     It  would  stop  at  times  and  then  repeat  as  if  rehearsing. 

"  Alleluia,  Alleluia  I  " 
the  refrain  was  strong  yet  tender,  with  a  sweetness  so  mingled  with 
its  joy  that  Edwards  felt  as  if  it  were  speaking  to  him. 

As  he  sat  there  he  fell  to  dreaming.  Strange  thoughts  filled  his 
mind  and  fancies  came  crowding  thick  and  fast. 

"  Alleluia,  Alleluia  !  " 
came  the  refrain  a  second  time.  His  heart  filled  with  tenderness  and 
a  rush  of  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  How  sordid  his  life!  Could  it  be 
that  the  office  work  was  grinding  out  of  him  those  finer  sympathies 
that  had  once  made  life  so  full  ?  How  those  boyish  dreams  used 
to  thrill  him  ? 

He  started  in  his  seat.  He  had  intended  to  go  somewhere.  Oh, 
yes,  to  Chamberlain's.  As  he  rose  to  go,  the  refrain  rang  out  again. 
Somehow  he  found  himself  thinking  not  of  Chamberlain's,  but  of  the 
woman  sobbing  on  the  porch. 

"  No,  I  won't  do  it,"  he  said  in  answer  to  a  thought  that  had  been 
forming  ever  since  he  sat  in  the  church. 

"  It's  too  much  like  the  goody-good  sort  of  thing  you  read  about. 
I'm  going  to  Chamberlain's."  Instead  of  turning  down  the  street  that 
would  take  him  to  the  Avenue,  he  found  himself  going  back  through 
the  little  side  street.  When  he  reached  the  house  with  the  light  in  the 
upper  story  he  stopped  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  went  on 
a  few  steps  slowly,  but  suddenly  turned  back  and  thrust  an  envelope 
under  the  door. 

Bertha  Lee  Bennett. 


A  CHRISTHAS  CHIME 

Winter,  —  nay,  ye  say  not  sooth 

He  is  cold,  unkind,  uncouth  — 

Pale,  stern  Puritan  he  comes, 

One  that  bears  his  smiles  heart-hidden, 

Never  wears  them  random  bidden. 

O'er  the  earth,  so  calm,  so  strong, 

Silently  he  makes  his  way, 

In  his  bosom  gently  bringing 

Us  the  Christ-Child  :  while  along 

His  path  —  born  of  starlight  and  the  snow — 

See  the  Easter  lilies  springing, 

Slender,  nodding,  swinging — ringing 

Faint  shadow  chimes  of  hope  fulfilled, 

That  echo  back  along  time's  track, 

Linger,  linger,  and  commingle 

With  the  Christmas  song  of  promise 

Filling  Winter's  still  heart-deeps, 

Singing  in  the  hymn  that  swells, 

Singing  from  the  clamorous  bells. 

Cora  I.  Warburton. 


THE  RED  GERANIUM 

Laurie  was  talking  to  the  geranium.  She  was  a  little  old  lady, 
frail  as  a  thistle  blow  and  her  white  hair  was  soft  and  kinky.  She  had 
blue  eyes  and  the  flush  in  her  withered  rose  cheeks  made  her  look 
delicate  and  fair.  People  called  her  Laurie.  It  was  natural  to  call 
her  that,  she  was  so  little  and  clinging.  The  old  lady  who  had  the 
room  next  to  hers  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  but  she  was  tall 
and  angular  and  her  spectacles  shone  over  eyes  that  snapped.  There 
was  an  Aunt  Sally  in  the  home  and  a  Grandma  Stebbins  and  several 
Miss  Anns  and  Miss  Pattys.  But  Laurie  went  by  her  first  name,  a 
nickname  at  that,  given  her  long  ago  when  she  was  little. 

When  she  was  a  baby  her  good  Puritan  mother  noticed  with 
mingled  dismay  and  gratification  that  Laurie's  hair  had  tendency  to 
curl,  and  that  she  displayed  a  still  more  unpuritanic  tendency  to  deck 
herself  with  flowers  or  bits  of  bright  color.  Laurie  used  to  fill  her 
apron  with  posies,  then  suddenly  toss  them  over  her  head,  laughing  out 
of  a  shower  of  falling  blossoms.  When  she  grew  older  she  developed 
little  niceties  in  regard  to  dress.  She  chose  calicoes  of  pink  and  blue 
and  left  to  others  the  more  moderate  browns  and  plaids.  Her  mother 
felt  a  curious  mingling  of  shame  and  pride  when  Laurie  went  to 
meeting,  tripping  along  in  her  pink  calico  with  a  cluster  of  wild  roses 
at  her  waist.  She  wished  Laurie's  hair  wouldn't  blow  so,  and  yet  it 
looked  pretty,  somehow.  Laurie  didn't  walk  like  other  girls.  She 
walked  with  a  sort  of  dance  and  held  her  head  up  saucily,  and  instead 
of  casting  down  her  eyes  as  a  discreet  maiden  should,  she  used  them 
most  effectively  and  led  many  a  young  man  captive  by  her  long 
mischievous  glance. 

Her  eyes  never  lost  the  trick  of  coquetry.  Even  now  they  shone 
saucily  as  she  stood  before  the  red  geranium,  chatting  to  the  brightest 
and  tallest. 

"Good  evening,  Lieutenant  Ormsley,"  she  said,  smiling  at  the 
geranium,  "  Of  course  I'll  dance.  Last  time  you  stepped  on  my  toe. 
Poor  toe  !  "  said  she,  putting  forth  a  foot  slender  and  light  as  a  girl's 
beneath  her  faded  petticoat.  She  curtseyed  and  moved  to  the  measure 
of  a  slow,  old-fashioned   dance.     She  held  her  skirts   daintily  in  both 
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hands  and  tip-toed  back  and  forth  before  the  geraniums.  The  wind 
blew  the  geraniums  and  Laurie  laughed. 

"  Poor  Laurie,"  said  the  matron  of  the  Home,  looking  from  the 
window,  but  she  smiled  as  she  said  it. 

Grandma  Stebbins,  who,  incredible  as  it  seems,  was  once  young 
herself,  looked  out.  She  remembered  long  ago  when  dancing  had 
first  come  to  their  small  town  and  how  shocked  the  good  staid  mothers 
were  when  Laurie  danced  with  some  young  men.  She  had  looked 
like  a  flower  that  night  and  blushed  engagingly  when  young  Lieuten- 
ant Ormsby,  who  had  suddenly  come  from  no  one  knew  where,  taught 
her  the  steps.  He  was  a  ruddy,  stalwart,  swaggering  young  man  with 
superb  young  confidence  and  a  gay  smile.  Somehow  his  winning, 
impetuous  manners  were  pleasing  to  Laurie  and  she  used  to  flutter 
when  he  came  near  and  finally  let  herself  be  caught  like  a  frightened 
bird.  Grandma  Stebbins,  who  unwooed,  had  watched  wTith  kindly 
interest  the  courtships  of  others,  remembered  how  she  used  to  meet 
them  walking  together,  he  with  his  brave,  brown  face  and  Laurie 
looking  up  and  adoring  him. 

Laurie's  face  had  the  same  look  now  as  she  stood  before  the  red 
geranium.     Her  cheeks  grew  pink  as  she  leaned  forward  to  talk. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  looking  down  and  fingering  her  apron 
nervously,  "  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  You  are  Lieutenant  Ormsby, 
and  I  am  —  only  Laurie."  She  stopped  fingering  her  apron  and 
folded  her  arms.  She  tipped  back  her  head  and  glanced  mischievously 
at  the  red  geranium. 

"  Dear  Heart  !"  said  Grandma  Stebbins.  She  looked  wistful. 
She  remembered  how  it  was  long  ago.  Laurie  was  so  pretty  and  pink 
and  soft.  People  had  always  been  kind  to  her.  She  did  not  expect 
people  to  be  unkind.  When  Lieutenant  Ormsby  left  town  without  a 
word  to  anybody,  not  even  herself,  she  drooped  and  lost  her  tripping 
walk  and  her  hair  seemed  not  to  blow  so  much.  She  put  away  the 
blue  frock  in  which  she  had  danced.  She  said  she  was  tired  of  it. 
Then  people  began  to  talk.  They  said  cutting  things,  that  he  was 
not  a  lieutenant  at  all,  that  his  name  was  not  Ormsby,  no  one  knew 
who  he  was  except  that  he  was  not  reputable  and  was  a  good  deal  in 
debt.  When  this  gossip  reached  Laurie  she  held  her  head  haughtily 
but  her  face  looked  pinched  as  if  she  were  facing  an  icy  wind.  Before 
people  she  was  cold  and  they  could  not  pet  her  as  they  had  before,  but 
in  her  own   room  she  cried  till  her  eyes  grew   dim  and   dazed.     They 
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looked  dazed  when  she  went  out  of  doors  and  never  quite  lost  the  look 
of  perplexity.  After  a  time  she  went  among  the  girls  and  talked  and 
laughed,  but  in  her  solitude  she  had  taken  up  queer  habits  and  chatted 
to  the  flowers  as  if  they  were  friends.  People  shook  their  heads  and 
talked  in  low  tones  when  she  curtseyed  to  the  geraniums.  They  said 
she  had  become  strange  and  childish,  but  she  did  not  care.  Laurie 
grew  old  and  the  geraniums  were  still  her  friends. 

Grandma  Stebbins,  who  had  watched  the  whole  affair,  smiled  as 
she  looked  out  of  the  window.  Laurie  was  rallying  the  tallest  gera- 
nium as  it  waved  in  the  wind.  She  pointed  her  finger  derisively, 
tipped  her  head  on  one  side  and  laughed. 

"  Oh  my  !  How  fine  we  are  in  our  new  clothes  !  Don't  we  like 
to  strut  ?  You  great  big  brazen  fellow,  you  !  Who  do  %you  like  best 
of  anyone  ?  Me  ?  Don't  tell  stories  !  "  And  then  she  made  a  sweep- 
ing curtsey  to  the  red  geranium. 

Someone  besides  Grandma  Stebbins  was  watching.  It  was  an  old 
man  who  had  lately  come  to  the  village.  He  was  a  rich  old  man. 
When  he  was  young  he  might  have  been  handsome.  Even  yet  he  had 
a  way  which  would  have  been  arrogant  if  he  had  not  seemed  so 
trembling  and  old.  He  took  a  walk  every  day  before  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  and  used  to  watch  Laurie  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes.  His 
name  was  Clifford. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Lieutenant  Ormsby,"  said  Laurie  to  the 
geranium. 

Mr.  Clfford  mounted  the  steps  laboriously.  He  passed  Laurie  as 
she  stood  smiling  and  chatting.     He  did  not  look  at  her. 

"  Bless  the  man,"  said  the  matron  as  he  left  the  Home,  "  That's 
what  I  call  a  generous  heart  !  If  he  hasn't  gone  and  endowed  the 
Home,  every  bit  of  it,  and  here  we've  been  scraping  along  for  years  by 
private  generosity.  That's  what  I  call  growing  old  gloriously,"  said 
the  good  matron,  eloquent  with  gratitude.  "  Such  a  nice,  manly  thing 
to  do,"  she  added,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  looking  out  for  the  old  ladies  like 
that." 

When  the  minister  heard,  he  took  it  as  a  personal  favor. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,  thank  you,"  he  said,  grasping  Mr.  Clifford's 
hand  in  his  warm  Methodist  grasp.  "  The  Lord  will  remember  it,  Mr. 
Clifford." 

A  little  girl  looked  at  him  out  of  awe-stricken  eyes.     "That's  the 
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man   that's   endowed    the  Home,"  she   said.     "  Don't   I  wish   I  was  as 
good  as  he  !  " 

Mr.  Clifford  was  in  a  peaceful  mood.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  one's 
virtue  appreciated.  He  looked  Laurie  full  in  the  face  as  he  passed  by. 
She  was  talking  to  the  geraniums.     She  bent  close  to  the  red  blossoms. 

"I  like  to  be  liked,"  she  said,  "I  only  want  people  to  be  kind  to 
me.     You  will  be  kind  to  me,  won't  you,  Lieutenant  Ormsby  ?  " 

Anna  H.  Branch. 


A  CHRISTHAS  SERVICE 

It  was  the  last  Vesper  service  of  the  term.  The  whole  week  had 
been  a  confused  jumble  of  examinations,  with  nightmare  forebodings 
of  more  to  follow  ;  and  through  it  all  the  pleasant  planning  and 
working  for  Christmas.  The  thought  of  "  What  on  earth  can  I  give 
Papa"  was  present  even  in  the  laboratory  ;  "  I  can't  possibly  match 
that  green  silk,"  cast  a  shade  even  over  "  spreads."  Lectures  and 
concerts  had  been  seasoned  with  linens  and  silks,  tea  cloths  and 
necktie  cases.  But  here  in  the  Chapel,  on  this  last  Sunday  evening 
came  a  restful  pause,  the  first  and  almost  the  only  breathing  space 
until  the  clattering  trains  should  hurry  seven  hundred  happy  girls 
north,  south,  east,  west,  toward  home.  Home  !  The  very  thought 
of  it  aroused  a  feeling  which  only  a  college  girl  can  appreciate  ;  and 
caused  a  suppressed  excitement  only  subdued  by  the  low  strains  of  the 
organ  growing  louder  in  the  opening  hymn. 

The  full  sweet  tones  which  filled  the  room,  the  evergreen  wreaths 
twined  about  the  reading  desk,  and  most  of  all  the  sense  of  rest  and 
anticipation,  called  forth  a  holiday  joy  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
holy,  happy  Christmas  tide.  Then  the  President  spoke  of  the  coming 
season,  a  time  of  such  rejoicing  in  its  merry  home  coming,  and 
welcome  ;  when  the  circle  for  a  time  broken  is  joined  once  more. 

The  happy  faces  all  about  looked  even  brighter  at  the  thought 
that  the  long  anticipated  wish  would  soon  be  realized,  but  in  sharp 
contrast,  a  slender  girl  in  black,  suddenly  bent  her  head  to  hide  the 
gathering  tears.  The  light,  the  music,  the  happiness  all  about  her 
seemed  for  the  moment  a  bitter  mockery.  For  her,  the  circle  could 
never    be    united  ;  there    must    always    be   the    empty  chair,  and    the 
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aching  emptiness  in  her  heart.  What  would  be  the  welcome  home, 
for  the  first  time  lacking  the  all  pervading  mother  love?  In  such 
loneliness  there  could  be  no  "  Merry  Christmas  "  ;  the  cheerful  note 
rang  false,  as  it  left  her  more  apart  and  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
Suddenly,  clearly,  it  seemed  almost  with  special  emphasis,  she  heard 
the  words  "  The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not."  And  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  shining  in  all  its  glory 
upon  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  at  night,  heralded,  although 
they  knew  it  not,  the  light  of  the  world. 

She  listened  once  more  to  the  story  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and 
with  the  words  came  a  sudden  clearer  perception  of  the  Christmas 
happiness,  of  the  divine  promise.  She  felt  waking  light  the  darkness 
of  her  heart,  the  radiance  of  the  star  which  was  the  messenger  of  His 
glory.  And  with  this  light  came  a  fuller  sympathy  and  knowledge. 
No  joy  seemed  incongruous,  all  was  in  accord  with  the  glorious  notes 
of  the  organ  swelling  forth  into  the  glad  assurance  "  On  earth,  peace  ; 
good  will  to  men." 

Bertha  Allen. 


EDITORIALS 

We  are  continually  hearing  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
English  and  American  Sunday.  It  is  one  of  our  great  national  treas- 
ures and  we  are  taking  measures  to  protect  it  from  the  hurtful  influ- 
ences of  our  foreign  influx. 

Sometimes  there  has  been  an  idea  that  college,  because  it  is  tem- 
porary, may  interrupt,  for  a  time,  the  old  family  traditions  and 
manners,  and  introduce  irregularities  not  at  all  after  the  standard  of 
the  world  outside.  There  is  no  truth  in  such  an  idea.  That  a  little 
community  should  set  itself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  make 
unto  itself  laws  and  customs  differing  from  and  opposing  those  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  would  be  altogether  contradictory  to  the  true  college 
spirit  which  is  eager  to  search  for  truth,  to  be   of   service  to  mankind. 

One  phase  of  our  Sunday  life  worthy  of  criticism  is  the  formal 
Sunday  call,  card  case  in  hand  which  some  of  us  make  and  profess  to 
believe  good  form.  Out  of  college,  formal  calling  on  Sunday  is  un- 
heard of.  But  here  where  the  family  may  include  the  whole  college 
and  where  it  is  right  and  good  to  drop  into  the  room  of  an  intimate 
friend,  the  question  of  calling  formally  does  come  up  even  among  well 
bred  people.  It  is  one  of  those  many  instances  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
slip  away  from  the  manners  of  the  old  home  life  and  do  things  which 
would  be  inconceivable  there  and  which,  when  we  stop  to  think  about, 
we  do  not  approve  here.  For  the  one  day  in  the  week  in  which  there 
is  not  a  host  of  clamorous  "  to  do's  "  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
reserve  first  one,  then  another  innocent  thing  until  we  awake  with  a 
start  to  realize  how  far  we  have  drifted  away  from  the  old  principles. 

Alma  Mater  would  not  make  a  breach  between  us  and  our  old  life 
but  would  make  us  more  influential  when  we  return  to  it.  For  ages, 
the  seventh  day  has  been  valued  and  reverenced.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  observing  it  blindly,  falsely  believing  that  man  was  made  for 
it,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  a  Heaven-born  gift  bearing  with  it  that 
which  no  other  day  can  give.  It  would  be  a  pitiable  loss  if,  by 
reserving  for  it  the  petty  insignificant  things  which  seem  not  worthy 
of  our  time  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  we  should  carelessly  let  it 
become  the  least  valuable,  the  most  nondescript  day  of  the  seven. 
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We  owe  something  to  college  manners.  We  must  leave  them  at 
least  as  good  as  we  found  them.  The  new  students  of  future  days 
should  find  here  the  best  possible  tone  of  living,  for  college  tone  has  a 
mighty  influence  upon  students  during  their  first  years. 

The  mission  of  Sunday,  all  of  us,  in  our  hearts,  know  and  love. 
It  is  the  day  for  rest  ;  the  day  for  self-balancing  ;  the  day  when  the 
anxious  face  of  the  world  is  not  uppermost  but  the  face  through 
which  we  see  its  heart. 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  through  pressure  of  work,  Miss 
Katherine  Ware  has  resigned  her  position  on  the  editorial  staff.  Miss 
Cora  Warburton  has  been  appointed  in  Miss  Ware's  place  as  editor  of 
the  Alumnae  Department. 

They  say  we  never  realize  the  present ;  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  always  appreciate  its  blessings.  If  the  College  should  suddenly 
be  carried  off  upon  the  magic  Arabian  carpet  and  set  dowTn  in  a  grimy 
town  where  factory  walls  rose  up  instead  of  hills,  and  black  smoke 
beclouded  the  blue  sky,  then  we  should  long  for  the  beauty  of 
Northampton's  walks. 

The  strength  of  their  winter  beauty  is  upon  us  now.  The  snow 
lies  deep  on  the  fences  and  in  the  old  gardens.  Sleigh  bells  ring 
merrily,  awakening  glad  thoughts  of  Xmas  and  the  home  going. 

We  can  never  say  how  much  the  bodily  health  and  vigor  of  the 
College  depend  upon  these  walks,  nor  can  we  measure  their  part  in 
giving  that  fresh  buoyant  outlook  into  life  for  which  the  College  is 
famous. 


IN     MEMORIAM 

Whereas  it  has  been  deemed  best  by  God  our  Father  to  remove 
from  our  midst  our  friend  and  classmate,  Eva  Maria  Thomas  ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  her  classmates  in  Smith  College,  class  of  1895, 
tender  her  family  our  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sorrow. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  her  family,  that 
they  be  entered  upon  the  class  records,  and  that  they  be  published  in 
The  Smith  College  Monthly. 

Charlotte  Webber, 
Josephine  C.  Bray, 
Annie  E.  Paret, 

Committee  for  the  Class  of  '(?j. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE 

The  December  magazines  have  reached  us.  They  are  teeming 
with  the  holiday  spirit  and  the  Christmas  story  claims,  on  their  pages, 
its  annual  supremacy. 

The  devotee  of  popularized  science  and  war  articles  may  frown, 
but  the  Christmas  story  comes  with  the  same  traditional  regularity  as 
the  spring  poet.  And  some  of  us  honor  its  veteran  plot.  We  are 
willing  to  let  all  its  chance  imperfections  vanish  in  the  kindliness  of 
this  happy  season,  and  we  are  perhaps  foolish  enough  to  do  homage 
to  the  simple  tale  as  to  some  of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  mankind. 

The  new  Christmas  story  may  be  but  one  bead  in  a  rosary  and, 
counting  that,  we  tell  all  the  rest,  but  it  has  its  own  associations  and, 
like  the  bells  that  ring  on  Christmas  Eve  and  the  chime  on  Christmas 
morning,  it  comes  to  us  every  year  with  increasing,  not  diminished 
lustre  and  charm.  It  almost  seems  as  if  this  short  Christmas  story, 
together  with  the  worship  of  Santa  Claus  and  the  universal  good 
wishing  are  the  modern  way  in  which  we  hear  the  notes  of  the  angelic 
choir  —  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  Christmas  story  is  the  relic  of  the  Christmas  sermon  which 
used  to  grace  the  pages  of  the  early  December  magazines. 

In  his  "  almanack  for  the  year  of  Christ  1741,"  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  Poor  Richard  says  :  "  Let  no  pleasure  tempt  thee,  no 
profit  allure  thee,  no  ambition  corrupt  thee,  no  example  sway  thee,  to 
do  anything  which  thou  knowest  to  be  evil  :  so  shalt  thou  always  live 
jollily  :  for  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  Christmas  :  Adieu." 

It  is  very  certain  that  no  better  Christmas  sermon  will  be  preached 
this  year  than  this  which  Benjamin  Franklin  addressed  to  the  colonial 
people.  But  the  magazine  of  today  cannot  afford  to  ascend  the 
Christmas  pulpit.  It  must  open  in  a  more  subtile  way  the  well-spring 
of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  its  readers,  and  the  Christmas  story, 
simple  and  little  didactic  as  it  is,  has  become  the  kindly  unction  to 
touch  our  eyes  and  open  our  hearts  on  the  day  consecrated  to  recalling 
the  central  truth  that  "all  men  are  brothers."  Can  it  not  be  that  our 
magazines  every  year,  so  to  speak,  stuff  these  little  stories  into  our 
stockings  —  that  is  to  say,  our  minds  and  hearts — that  by  Christmas 
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morning  they  shall  be  full,  and  we  shall  be  cowered  by  the  wonder 
whether  we  do  merry  Christmas  every  day,  or  only  wish  it  on  a  single 
morning  in  the  year  ? 

Is  not  the  Christmas  story,  after  all,  our  new-fashioned  wait, 
"beneath  our  cottage  eaves"  or  a  nineteenth  century  carol  that  we 
cannot  choose  but  hear? 

Scrihner's — The  name  of  Walter  Scott  appears  among  the  list  of 
fiction  writers  on  the  Christmas  number  of  Scribner's.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott  the  publishers  are  able  to  issue  a 
hitherto  unpublished  work  of  the  great  novelist  —  a  series  of  Private 
Letters  of  King  James'  Reign."  This  was  the  form  which  Scott  first 
selected  for  an  historical  romance,  but  afterward,  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  changed  his  plan  and  used  much  of  the  material  in  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel." 

Cosmopolitan. — The  December  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  World's  Fair.  This  subject,  though  some- 
what hackneyed,  is  inexhaustible  and  ever  welcome  to  fond  Americans. 
The  beautiful  illustrations  form  an  important  feature,  the  many 
graphic  and  picturesque  representations  being  a  revelation  of  the 
progress  in  photography. 

In  "  A  Farewell  to  the  White  City,"  Paul  Bourget  gives  a  foreign- 
er's impressions,  which  are  in  themselves  pleasing,  besides  being 
artistically  expressed.  John  J.  Ingalls  offers  a  few  practical  "  Lessons 
of  the  Fair."  Our  old  friend  the  White  Umbrella  makes  a  welcome 
appearance,  and  the  account  of  its  trials  and  victories  at  the  exposition 
are  full  of  interest  and  novelty.  "  Travelling  with  a  Reformer,"  by 
Mark  Twain  is,  in  certain  parts,  somewhat  unnatural  and  overdrawn, 
yet  the  style  is  characteristic  and  the  whole  is  a  clever  account  of  what 
a  wary  reformer  did  by  diplomacy.  The  issue  ends  in  a  pathetic  but 
fitting  little  tribute  in  the  simple  poem,  "  Chicago  at  Rest,"  by  Marion 
C.  Smith. 

Harper's. — The  Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
ten  short  stories,  including  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  humorous  sketch, 
introducing  the  "  Editor's  Drawer,"  and  an  unusual  number  of  beauti- 
ful illustrations.  Timely  and  attractive  features  are  "The  House  of 
Commons,"  by  Thomas  Paver  O'Connor,  with  illustrations  by  Albert 
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E.  Sterner  ;  "  The  Old  Dominion,"  a  contemporary  view  of  Virginia, 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  with  pictures  by  C.  S.  Reinhart,  and  "An 
Outpost  of  Civilization,"  a  sketch  of  Mexican  ranch  life,  contributed 
by  Frederic  Remington,  whose  descriptions  admirably  fit  his  vigorous 
and  characteristic  drawings. 

The  Nassau  Lit.  for  November  is  an  interesting  number,  as  we 
might  expect  with  two  prize  essays,  "  The  Peculiar  Genius  of  Thomas 
Hardy,"  by  G.  S.  Mc.  Cagne  and  "  Calvinism  a  Political  Force,"  by 
Alexander  McGaffin,  the  latter  is  an  essay  noticable  for  its  style  and 
strength.  Among  the  lighter  articles  we  may  mention,  "  The  Evolution 
of  California  Blinky,"  by  C.  Waldo  Cherry.  "  The  Contributor's 
Club,"  is  especially  readable  with  the  November  foot-ball  flavor  in 
"  Mr.  Willoughby  "  by  E.  J.  Patterson. 

The  articles  contained  in  the  Harvard  Monthly  for  November 
show  the  vigor  and  finish  which  are  hardly  necessary  to  mention  in 
connection  with  this  exchange.  "The  Virginian"  by  Henry  Copley 
Greene  is  most  noticeable  of  the  stories,  while  the  review  of  Mr. 
Collingwood's  "  Life  of  Ruskin "  is  a  particularly  good  piece  of 
criticism.  The  editorial  for  this  month  is,  as  usual,  both  interesting 
and  thoroughly  well  written. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

Open  Meeting  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  —  On  Saturday,  November  18, 
the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  invited  its  friends  to  what,  I  may  fairly  call,  a 
representative  meeting.  The  program  was  just  such  a  one  as  a 
regular  closed  meeting  would  present  and  gave  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  literary  character  of  the  society  than  a  more  elaborate  form  of 
entertainment  would  have  done.  We  felt  that  we  were  seeing  the 
society  in  its  every  day  clothes  and  that  those  cloths  were  eminently 
respectable.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  which  one  always  receives 
from  being  "taken  into  the  family"  there  was  added  the  charm  of  a 
particularly  delightful  program. 

The  text  of  the  meeting,  '"Children  should  be  heard,"  is  one  which 
could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  a  college  audience.  The  following  papers 
were  read  : 

i.   The  Kindergarten,  Miss  Mann. 

2.  The  Sorrows  of  Childhood,  Miss  Graves. 

3.  The  Children  of  the  Capitol,  Miss  Fuller. 

4.  The  College  Settlement  Children,  '    Miss  Aldrich. 

5.  The  Famous  Children  of  To  day,  Miss  McKinney. 

6.  Their  Contemporaries  in  Literature,  Miss  Reed. 

7.  The  Story  of  a  Child,  Miss  Herrick. 
The  "Children  of  the  Capitol"  was  particularly  interesting,  partly 

because  the  subject  was  less  familiar  than  many  of  the  others,  but 
largely  because  of  Miss  Fuller's  sympathetic  treatment. 

Miss  Herrick's  story  was  a  charming  delineation  of  childish  love 
and   sympathy   with  a  strong  undertone  of  pathos  running  through  it. 

Confined  as  we  are  here  so  largely  to  the  company  of  grown  and 
growing  up  people,  an  evening  with  the  children,  though  by  proxy,  is 
delightfully  refreshing. 

Editors.  —  October  28th,  Mabel  Reynolds  Moore  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  paper,  in  place  of  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar, 
resigned. 

Changes  in  the  Curriculum.  —  Since  the  issuing  of  the  yearly 
catalogue   the    Faculty   have  decided  upon  various  important  changes 
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in  the  courses  of  study,  some  of  which  will  take  effect  in  the  coming 
term.  These  changes,  as  announced  by  President  Seelye,  are  as 
follows  : 

Each  member  of  the  first  class  will  continue  throughout  the  year 
the  modern  language  (French  or  German)  presented  for  entrance. 

For  the  second  class,  both  French  and  German  will  be  elective. 
No  Mathematics  or  Greek  will  be  required  during  this  year. 

The  Juniors  will  have  no  required  work  except  Biblical  study,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  they  shall  elect,  throughout  the  year,  one 
study  from  each  of  two  of  the  following  three  groups  : 

Group  I,  Rhetoric,  Logic. 

Group  II,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Botany. 

Group  III,  History,  Economics. 

The  only  required  courses  for  the  Seniors  will  be  Psychology  in 
the  Fall  Term,  Ethics  and  Bible  in  the  Winter  Term,  and  Bible  in  the 
Summer  Term. 

The  significance  of  this  as  marking  a  new  step  in  the  doing  away 
of  old  restrictions,  is  obvious.  The  importance  of  allowing  scope  for 
an  individuality  of  choice  shall  not  interfere  with  a  unified  and 
consistent  course,  has  been  recognized,  and  the  students  are  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  freedom  thus  granted  them.  The  Junior  course 
has  been  broadened  by  the  introdution  of  Economics  and  Sociology, 
formerly  limited  to  the  Senior  year,  and  the  Junior  student,  if  she  does 
not  flounder  aimlessly  in  the  variety  of  electives  offered  her,  can  now 
pursue  any  definite  line  of  study  which  individual  preference  may 
suggest.  The  Seniors,  while  apreciating  the  wisdom  and  progressive- 
ness  of  the  recent  innovations,  feel  that  they  are  somewhat  too  late  to 
secure  any  individual  advantage  from  these  good  things.  The 
removal  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  from  the  required  list  will 
doubtless  be  the  next  step,  the  results  of  which  will  be  enjoyed  by 
later  classes. 

The  De  Pachmann  Concert.  —  The  long  anticipated  concert  by 
M.  De  Pachmann  was  given  Wednesday  evening,  November  22d,  and 
proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  heard  it.  M.  De  Pachmann 
is  phenomenal  as  regards  technique.  He  has  wonderful  command 
over  his  arms  and  hands,  and  remarkable  ability  in  dashing  off  long 
and  brilliant  scales  and  octave  passages.  But  to  look  at  him  detracts 
from  the    pleasure    of   his    performance.     His    expression    of   felicity 
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when  his  playing  pleases  him,  his  fierce  grimaces  on  undertaking  a 
difficult  passage,  and  his  look  of  triumph  on  completing  such  a 
passage,  all  tend  to  draw  attention  from  the  music,  while  his  acknowl- 
edgement of  applause  causes  unlimited  amusement. 

The  audience  on  Wednesday  evening  appeared  to  be  most  pleased 
with  his  rendering  of  the  Mendelssohn  Capriccioso,  the  three  Chopin 
selections,  and  the  Hensalt  Etude,  though  applause  was  hearty  and. 
sustained  throughout  the  program,  and  was  continued  until  an  encore 
was  given  We  are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  M.  De  Pachmann  in 
regard  to  his  conception  of  tho  Beethoven  variations  ;  we  like  more 
simplicity  in  dealing  with  Mendelssohn  and  less  rapidity  in  Schu- 
mann's Carnival  ;  and  we  wish  that  the  artist  would  not  sacrifice 
meaning  to  his  colossal  technical  powers  ;  but  we  were  intensely 
interested  in  his  concert,  and  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
hear  him  again. 

Open  Meeting  of  the  Alpha.  —  The  Alpha  Society  held  its  first 
open  meeting  this  year  on  November  25th.  The  program  consisted  of 
the  reading  of  the  Alpha  paper,  and  a  lecture  on  Browning,  given  by 
the  Rev.  F.  A.  Hinckley,  of  Florence.  There  were  a  number  of  good 
things  in  the  paper  ;  a  story  of  Western  life,  by  Miss  Bennett,  entitled 
"The  Faithfulness  of  Mirandy,"  being  especially  remarkable  for 
various  clever  bits  of  character  study  and  the  admirable  style  in 
which  it  was  written.  "Northampton,  the  Town  and  the  Gown,"  was 
the  title  of  an  interesting  article  by  Miss  Webber,  touching  upon  the 
history  and  development  of  the  city  and  college.  A  bit  of  the  editor's 
philosophy  was  gracefully  embodied  in  the  editorial,  called  "Social 
Chameleons." 

Mr.  Hinckley  presented  his  conception  of  Browning  with  simpli- 
city and  cleanness,  and  gave  a  good  general  idea  of  the  poet's  work. 
The  ethical  side  was  brought  out  with  special  force,  yet  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  for  the  artistic  qualities  of  Browning's  poetry  was  shown. 
A  sufficient  number  of  students  are  interested  in  Browning's  work  to 
ensure  the  welcome  at  any  time  of  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject  ;  and 
though  Mr.  Hinckley  did  not  attempt  any  original  interpretation,  yet 
his  lecture  had  a  strong  interest  and  was  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
society  and  its  guests. 

November  4th,  May  Breese  Fuller  was  elected  editor  of  the  Alpha 
paper,  in  place  of  Bertha  Alice  Watters,  resigned. 
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Dr.  Davidson's  Lecture. — Dr.  Davidson,  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  "  Philosopher's  Retreat,"  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  as  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  on  philosophy,  gave  a  lecture  on  Aristotle, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  28th,  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes. 

From  the  extent  of  the  subject,  "  The  Influence  of  Aristotle  on 
European  Thought,"  the  lecture  was  necessarily  little  more  than  an 
outline  sketch.  Dr.  Davidson  began  by  saying  that  the  true  time  to 
judge  of  a  system  was  many  years  after  its  founder  was  dead,  when 
the  philosophy  had  passed  beyond  the  prejudices  and  limitations  of 
its  first  surroundings. 

Aristotle's  philosophy  was  one  which  must  find  recognition  from 
its  adaptation  to  the  practical  needs  of  men.  He  believed  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  man,  who  should  gradually  be  differentiated  and  "dividu- 
ated  "  until  he  reach  the  perfect  stature  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Aristotle's  works,  forbidden  circulations  at  first  in  the  East,  came  into 
Rome  in  the  family  of  Cicero,  but  grew  in  popularity  in  the  Orient. 
Aristotelianism  then  spread  among  the  Arabs  who  first  called  him 
"  The  Philosopher."  With  their  European  conquests,  the  system  was 
brought  into  Spain,  but  never  secured  an  ardent  following  among  the 
Aryan  people.  Platonism  in  the  North,  and  Aristotelianism  among 
the  Semetic  Southerners,  was  the  way  of  progress.  It  was  through 
the  readings  of  the  Church,  however,  that  the  real  Aristotle  was 
gotten,  and  her  later  attempts  to  banish  him  were  unsuccessful. 
Aristotle,  said  Dr.  Davidson,  is  a  broad  practical  humanizer.  Plato  is 
a  mystic  dreamer.  Dr.  Davidson's  method  of  presenting  the  subject 
was  clear  and  analytic  and  his  style  has  a  very  individual  flavor.  The 
criticism  however,  could  be  justly  made  that  his  perspective  was 
faulty.  The  light  of  other  great  minds  were  made  to  seem  very  dim 
beside  Aristotle's,  and  the  proportion  of  his  influence  to  that  of  other 
philosophers  was  hardly  brought  out  in  a  fair  manner.  The  Seniors 
of  the  Plato  and  Aristotle  classes  with  a  number  of  other  guests  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Davidson  at  the  Hatfield  House  after  the 
lecture.  He  entertained  the  company  with  a  most  appreciative  reci- 
tation of  Scotch  ballads.  His  apparent  zest  in  reciting  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  listened,  and  Dr.  Davidson  by  his  social  charm, 
strengthened  the  theories  of  those  who  believe  that  the  specialist  can 
also  be  a  man  of  versatile  accomplishments. 

Wednesday  morning,  November  29th,  Dr.   Davidson  gave  before 
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the  Plato  class  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  in  the  summer  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  on  the  subject,  "  Faith  as  a  Faculty  of  the 
Human  Mind."  Dr.  Davidson  protested  against  the  common  concep- 
tion of  Faith  as  a  faculty  for  believing  in  certain  historical  events, 
not  demonstrable  by  fact.  On  the  contrary,  Faith  was  held  to  be  the 
power  of  believing  in  God  acquired  through  experience,  either  direct 
and  individual,  or  indirect,  through  contact  with  institutions.  The 
point  was  made  that  while  experience  of  some  kind,  is,  according  to 
Kant,  necessary  to  the  conception  of  any  metaphysical  reality,  yet  it 
is  unphilosophical  to  hold  that  experience  of  an  invisible  world  must 
be  visible  or  sensible.  Faith,  thus  built  up  by  an  accumulation  of 
unsharable  experiences,  may  be  termed  an  almost  universal  faculty  of 
mind.  The  lecturer  further  urged  that  the  most  conspicuous  lack  in 
all  philosophy  has  been  the  failure  to  take  account  of  Faith  ;  but  that 
as  much  materialistic  thought  has  created  the  need  of  more  and 
stronger  faith,  philosophy  will  seek  to  reinstate  itself  by  meeting  this 
need  and  making  Faith  an  essential  element  of  its  thought. 

The  subject  was  one  of  great  interest  and  Dr.  Davidson's  graceful 
presentation  of  it  was  much  enjoyed.  If  the  arguments  were  not 
logically  convincing,  yet  the  treatment  was  scholarly,  and  of  excellent 
literary  style.  The  seniors  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Davidson  for 
the  pleasure  his  lectures  afforded  them. 


Lecture  of  Professor  Tyler. — All  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Biological  Society  who  heard  Professor  John  Tyler's  lecture  on 
the  origin  of  vertebrates  agree  in  pronouncing  it  a  most  instructive 
one.  His  apt  comparisons,  his  explanation  by  drawings,  his  clear  style 
made  the  lecture  interesting  to  all.  The  society  was  particularly 
favored  in  having  this  lecture  since  entirely  new  and  original  views 
were  advanced  regarding  the  vertebrate  origin.  The  theory  is  logical, 
and  accounts  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  way  for  the 
appearance  of  the  dorsal  nervous  system  and  the  notochord. 

Professor  Tyler  began  by  denying  his  belief  in  the  gastrea  theory. 
He  then  proved  how  the  vertebrate  might  be  traced  back  to  a  vermian 
ancestry. 

Only  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  many  theories  which 
are  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of  vertebrates  could  fully 
appreciate  the  true  value  and  originality  of  the  lecture. 
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The  Wagner  Festival.  —  The  most  successful  entertainment  of 
the  term  was  the  Wagner  festival,  given  in  Assembly  Hall,  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  December  6th.  The  programme  had  been 
carefully  arranged  by  Dr.  Blodgett,  who  gave  a  preparatory  address 
upon  the  Life  work  of  Wagner,  and  increased  the  interest  felt  in  the 
music  by  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  various  motives.  The 
selections  were  most  of  them  very  well  known,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  roused  the  performers  to  give  a  spirited  interpretation  of 
the  greatest  musical  philosopher  that  has  ever  lived.  The  prayer 
from  Rienzi  was  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Want,  and  Mrs.  Allen  did 
her  best  work  in  the  wild  ballad  of  Lenta,  which  is  dramatic  and 
extremely  difficult  to  execute.  The  choir  sang  its  "Spinnerlied"  well, 
but  the  orchestra  was  somewhat  leisurely  in  its  accompaniment,  and 
ruined  the  finale  by  coming  in,  fully  three  measures  behind.  "Die 
Meistersinger"  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Wagner's  operas,  as  it 
ends  well,  and  contains  airs  which  can  be  readily  memorized.  The 
•quintette  is  a  beautiful  etching,  whose  different  tones  are  so  clearly 
outlined  that  they  can  be  detected  and  appreciated  by  the  most 
uncultivated  ear.  The  "  Pagner's  Address,"  as  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  was  the  most  dramatic  solo  of  the  evening,  and  the  "Preis- 
lied"  will  always  hold  an  enviable  position  in  the  heart  of  the  musical 
world.  No  one  whe  has  heard  Tannhaiiser  can  forget  that  prayer  of 
Elizabeth  at  the  roadside  cross  when  the  pilgrims  kneeling  around 
her,  offer  up  their  sublime  song  of  praise,  which  returned  in  faint 
echoes,  as  they  continue  upon  their  way,  leaving  the  maid  alone  with 
her  disappointment  —  and  the  evening  star.  The  solo  of  Wolfram, 
given  by  Mr.  Babcock,  was  enthusiastically  received,  although  the 
audience  found  it  difficult  to  associate  English  words  with  such 
music,  and  objected  to  having  "O  du  mein  holder  Abend  Stern" 
converted  into  a  prosaic  "Star  of  Eve." 

The  selections  from  Lohengrin  were  heard  with  the  rapt  attention 
and  peculiar  reverence  which  that  opera  always  inspires  —  for 
Lohengrin  is  divine. 

The  Good  Friday  music  was  majestic  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
motive  of  the  Holy  Grail,  after  winding  through  a  maze  of  tangled 
harmonies,  emerged  triumphant  at  the  end.  We  feel  that  we  cannot 
extend  to  Dr.  Blodgett  a  note  of  thanks  which  would  be  sufficiently 
enthusiastic,  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  rarest  musical  treat  that 
the  college  has  ever  known. 
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It  is  hard  to  say  why  every  year  the  college  misses  some  experi- 
ences that  it  is  most  in  need  of.  There  is  a  perverse  fate  and  there  is 
a  college  conscience.  Fate  ordains  that  some  lectures,  readings  or 
concerts  shall  always  come  on  the  first  night  after  a  vacation,  or  on  the 
last  night  before  one,  or  in  bad  weather,  or  in  one  of  our  congestions 
of  entertainments.  The  college  conscience  is  as  queer  as  Gobbo's  and 
hardly  as  efficient.  It  is  often  whim  and  indolence  in  equal  parts. 
Those  of  us  who  escaped  the  combined  malignity  represented  by  a 
hard  snowstorm,  the  first  night  after  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  was 
fairly  over,  the  prevailing  colds  in  the  College  and  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  Doctor  Blodgett's  commemoration  of  Richard  Wagner,  went 
to  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  reading  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  For  us, 
few  as  we  were,  it  was  one  of  the  real  experiences  of  the  College  year. 
Mr.  Smith  was  not  academic  though  he  was  brainy.  He  brought  us  a 
breath  of  the  big  world,  that  we  profess  to  be  so  superior  to  and  are 
secretly  so  much  afraid  of,  and  every  now  and  then  in  such  dire  need 
of.  The  reading  wras  not  of  the  conventional,  socalled  elocutionary 
type.  It  was  closer  akin  to  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  an  author's 
reading,  and  yet  even  then  it  had  a  marked  individuality  of  its  own. 
This  can  best  be  described  in  a  word  by  saying  that  it  was  vigorous. 
As  a  performance,  its  nerves,  its  back,  its  eyes,  its  digestion  and  its 
temper  were  in  perfect  order.  Then  above  all  it  enjoyed  itself.  These 
are  all  well  known  qualities  of  Mr.  Smith's  art  with  his  pen  or  his 
brush,  but  they  were  none  the  less  welcome  and  refreshing  impressions 
of  the  evening. 

It  was  hard  to  say  as  we  listened  whether  Mr.  Smith  owed  more 
to  nature  or  to  training.  As  we  sat  in  our  chairs  we  felt  ourselves 
growing  interested  and  hopeful.  Something  of  Colonel  Carter's 
attractive  unreason  got  possession  of  us  instead  of  the  everlasting 
grind  of  dull  compliance.  It  began  to  look  towards  the  end  of  the 
evening,  too,  as  if  the  United  States  might  be  good  enough  for  us 
to  spend  a  long  vacation  in.  They  have  apparently  for  Mr.  Smith, 
scenery  and  atmosphere,  though  the  particular  associations  of  character 
and  patois  and  wine  he  borrows  freely  from  France.  This  is  only  a 
fair  exchange  surely  for  our  hospitality  to  immigrants,  and  shows 
another  aspect  of  that  radiant  good  sense  so  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Smith.  As  a  reader,  Mr.  Smith  does  not  so  much  make  his  characters 
live  as  help  his  audience  to  share  his  satisfaction  in  them  by  sugges- 
tion.      It    is    the    same    in    narrative    and    description.      Mr.    Smith's 
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personality  is  an  important  part  of  all  he  tells.  We  should  expect 
that  less  buoyant  natures  would  get  more  out  of  one  of  Mr.  Smith's 
books  from  an  evening  with  him  than  from  sharing  one  of  the 
personally  conducted  tours  so  popular  now,  even  with  him  as  conduc- 
tor.    This  is  Mr.  Smith's  art,  rare  as  it  is  beneficent. 

Talk  by  Dr.  Root. — At  a  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  on 
Sunday  evening,  Dec.  ioth,  Dr.  Pauline  Root  spoke  to  a  large  number 
of  the  students  on  her  work  in  Madjura,  India.  As  a  missionary 
physician,  her  part  consists,  as  she  says,  in  healing  the  bodies  of  the 
Indian  woman.  She  does  some  visiting  but  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  is  spent  in  the  dispensary  where  she  sees  an  incredible  number 
of  patients  every  day.  Many  of  Dr.  Root's  tales  were  amusing,  many 
pathetic  ;  but  all  wonderfully  interesting. 

The  Thanksgiving  Recess. — Thanksgiving  brought  an  interval 
of  much  needed  rest  to  all  members  of  the  college.  Those  who  went 
away  came  back,  as  usual,  with  a  new  store  of  energy  ;  while,  those 
who  remained  at  college  felt  that  Thanksgiving  on  the  campus  was  an 
experience  not  to  be  missed.  Long  hours  of  uninterrupted  quiet  for 
reading,  letter-writing  or  idle  chat,  were  a  luxury  rare  enough  to  be 
appreciated,  yet  there  was  enough  sociability  in  the  atmosphere  to 
prevent  the  days  from  seeming  dull.  A  very  pretty  German,  held  in 
Alumnae  gymnasium,  on  Saturday  evening,  December  2nd,  was  the 
chief  social  event,  but  there  were  minor  festivities  without  number. 
Although  Thanksgiving  Day  seemed  somewhat  bare  and  quiet  to 
those  whose  idea  of  its  celebration  was  inseparable  from  hilarious 
family  reunions,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  enjoyable  ;  and  the  days 
passed  so  quickly  and  pleasantly  that  the  return  of  the  multitude  on 
Monday,  and  the  revival   of   the  spirit  of  Work    were  hardly  welcome. 
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Half-past  four  and  writing  by  gaslight  !  I  have  just  come  in  from 
a  walk  to  the  sunset.  I  thought  that  I  was  starting  in  good  season  but 
before  I  was  half  way  there  the  sun  jumped  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hills  frightening  all  the  color  out  of  the  clouds  and  leaving  the  gay 
landscape  etched  darkly  against  the  yellow  grey  of  the  sky. 

There  is  something  a  little  sad  about  these  shortening  days  of  the 
old  year.  We  have  been  swinging  up  among  the  treetops  and  it  is 
hard  to  let  the  "  old  cat  die."  Last  things  are  rather  usually  melancholy. 
Even  the  last  wearing  of  an  old  gown  or  the  final  recitation  in  a  hated 
subject  brings  with  it  a  shadow  of  regret.  It  is  hard  to  part  with  any- 
thing with  which  we  have  been  long  associated.  It  is  like  cutting 
away  a  bit  of  ourselves. 

But  aside  from  the  grief  of  parting  with  our  past,  the  closing  year 
brings  with  it  the  reminder  of  the  passing  of  time  and  of  the  host  of 
unfulfilled  purposes.  It  is  strange  how  imperious  conscience  becomes 
when  it  is  too  late  to  do  differently.  Perhaps,  too,  conscience  is  more 
active  when  we  are  tired.  Healthy  people  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
conscience.  They  do  pretty  much  what  they  please  and,  being  well, 
most  things  please  them.  And  so  they  find  the  world  very  attractive  and 
the  world,  on  its  part,  is  flattered  into  returning  their  love.  These  very 
healthy,  happy,  conscienceless  people  would  become  very  unsympa- 
thetic and  quite  intolerable,  I  am  afraid,  if  a  nocturnal  regulator  were 
not  provided  to  suppress  their  excessive  self  satisfaction.  I  suppose 
that  no-one  enjoys  spending  the  hours  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  examining  her  shortcomings.  For  the  night-mare  is  a  pitiless 
magnifier  and  under  her  discipline  failings  become  disproportionately 
large.  An  unpaid  loan  of  ten  cents  weighs  as  heavily  on  the  offender's 
mind  as  the  robbery  of  a  bank.  The  unpacked  box  for  the  poor  did 
not  seem  so  inexcusible  by  daylight  but  now  the  stockings  and  hoods 
dance  maliciously  about  the  foot-board  and  every  mitten  seems  to  be 
pointing  its  thumb  at  the  guilty  sufferer's  head.  The  faces  of  those 
whose  happiness  she  might  have  increased  group  themselves  gloomily 
about  the  gas  fixture  and  all  the  happy  thoughts  which  came  too  late 
are  suspended  in  a  mournful  row  above  her  head.     It  is  no  use  now  to 
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count  sheep  going  over  the  wall  or  to  repeat  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  for  "  balmy  sleep  "  will  not  come  until  some  compromise 
for  the  past,  some  resolution  for  the  future  has  been  made. 

Some  of  us  prefer  the  daily  naggings  of  conscience  to  a  night  of 
concentrated  suffering  and  some  of  us  would  rather  have  our  joys 
and  sorrows  intermittently,  would  rather  have  our  floggings  all  at 
once  with  faith  that  the  effect  will  last  through  the  week.  But 
whether  our  souls  receive  homeopathic  or  alepathic  treatment  we  are 
all  of  us  learning,  I  think,  that  we  cannot,  with  impunity,  run  very  far 
away  from  our  duty.  Sooner  or  later  the  truant  officer  will  find  us 
and  bring  us  back.  And  then,  if  we  are  really  good,  we  cannot  help 
being  sorry  that  we  ran  away. 

But  the  outgoing  year  brings  us  something  more  than  sad  reflec- 
tions. As  if  to  keep  us  from  brooding  over  the  opportunities,  no 
longer  ours,  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  year  comes  to  distract  us  from 
our  useless  regrets.  We  cannot  mourn  for  the  past  when  the  merry, 
hopeful,  joyous  Christmas-tide  is  ours.  The  icicles  catch  the  sunbeams 
and  reflect  them  back  to  the  world  in  rain-bow  glory.  The  sleigh 
bells  ring  in  our  ears,  the  snow  crackles  beneath  our  feet.  Everything 
is  full  of  life  and  hope  and  love  for  the  Christmas  peace  and  joy  are 
here  once  more. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

*  Tennyson  has  said  : 

"Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair, 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  cloths  than  old." 

However  much  we  may  value  old  and  standard  book-friends,  we 
feel  a  new  pleasure  in  their  company  when  they  appear  in  charming 
dress.  Of  course  our  intellectual  pleasure  may  be  equally  as  keen  if 
we  read  them  in  ten-cent  paper  covered  editions  but  then  aesthetic 
pleasure  would  be  entirely  lacking.  When  we  take  up  the  fifth  series 
of  "Literary  Gems"  we  distinctly  have  both  of  these  pleasures.  The 
name  of  the  series  is  well  chosen  for  the  contents  of  the  volumes  have 
long  been  acknowledged  to  be  real  gems  of  our  literature  and  in  this 
edition  they  have  an  exquisite  setting.  The  fifth  series  contains 
"  Ideas  of  Smith  "  by  Ruskin,  "  Conversation  "  by  De  Quincey,  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  "  by  Goldsmith,  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  by  Keats, 
"  Study  of  Poetry  "  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  "  The  House  of  Lite  "  by 
Rossetti.  These  classics  are  bound  separately  in  small  volumes,  and, 
as  is  fitting  for  gems,  each  is  enclosed  in  a  dainty  box.  The  binding 
is  full  morocco  fortunately  not  marred  by  over-decoration.  The 
typography  is  perfect  and  the  crowning  touch  of  each  is  the  carefully 
finished  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author  as  a  frontispiece. 

"Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots  in  France"  by  P.  F, 
Willert  M.  A.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Henry  of  Navarre  one  of  the  latest  of  the  series  entitled  "  Heroes 
of  the  Nations,"  edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott  M.  A.,  is  not,  as  one  would 
suppose,  so  much  a  history  of  the  man  himself  as  a  detailed  account 
of  the  times. 

Beginning  with  the  Reformation  in  France  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  before  the  appearance  of  Henry  on  the 
scene  of  action,  the  author  then  gives  an  account  of  his  parentage  and 
childhood,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  strange  and  varied  influences 
which  surrounded  him  from  a  very  early  age,  but  the  particular 
effects  of  which  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  of  for  himself.  The  style 
is   easy  and    assumes  in  the  beginning  by  its  form  as  well  as  matter,  a 

::  Literary  Gems.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vork. 
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previous  knowledge  of  the  country's  history  ;  but  after  the  first 
chapter  every  detail  is  scrupulously  treated  so  that  a  clear  and  accur- 
ate idea  of  this  period  is  given. 

The  author,  though  evidently  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  hero,  is 
most  just,  carefully  showing  forth  the  evil  points  of  his  character 
beside  the  good,  and  very  seldom  allowing  his  own  personality  and 
judgment  to  appear  with  it  at  once  balancing  his  statements  by  "but 
also  "  or  "  on  the  other  hand.  "  Only  at  the  very  close  of  the  book 
does  he  introduce  a  decided  opinion,  evidently  feeling  that  at  that 
point  the  reader  will  have  come  to  his  own  decision  and  what  little  he 
may  say  cannot  alter  it. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  wood-cuts  of  the 
important  actors,  taken  from  old  portraits,  and  at  the  end  are  genea- 
logical tables  of  the  Houses  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbor-Vendome. 

The  whole  treatment  is  impartial  and  impersonal  except  for  a  few 
little  anecdotes,  or  bits  of  conversations,  which  are  now  and  then 
introduced  and  really  give  us  a  stronger  feeling  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  characters  than  the  long  pages  of  description. 

The  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  that  complex  reign  are  carefully 
described,  and  including  also  short,  concise  accounts  of  the  leading 
participants,  the  book  leaves  us  with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  France  from  151 2-16 10  and  the  character  and  work  of  Henry 
IV  and  his  contemporaries. 


ALUflN^E  DEPARTMENT 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

The  rapid  growth  of  a  new  country  often  leaves  a  middle-aged 
man  in  the  position  of  a  veteran  whose  recollections  cover  the  whole 
history  of  a  great  city.  But  the  growth  and  evolution  of  a  western 
town  are  as  slow  as  the  processes  of  geology  when  compared  with  the 
cycles  of  a  college.  My  old  friend  Homer  tells  us  of  the  venerable 
Nestor  that  "two  generations  of  speech  dividing  men  had  wraned  for 
him  and  he  ruled  among  the  third."  Ten  generations  of  speech  di- 
viding girls  have  gone  away  from  Northampton  since  I  entered  college 
and  I  rule  —  in  the  class  room  —  among  the  fourteenth.  As  things  go 
in  the  outside  wrorld  therefore  I  must  represent  a  period  as  remote  as 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  acknowlege  the  justice  of  an  attitude  of 
mind  in  undergraduates  which  seems  to  imply  "venerable  men,  you 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  prolonged  your  days." 

Fortunately,  howTever,  for  one's  peace  of  mind  the  rapidity  of  other 
changes  while  noteworthy  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  swift 
succession  of  classes.  To  be  sure  one  may  ride  up  Main  Street  from 
the  station  on  an  electric  car.  Both  the  old  railroads  have  changed 
their  names,  but  not  their  stations,  and  the  Amherst  stage  has  given 
place  to  the  solid  realization  of  that  airy  myth  of  a  railroad  of  which, 
in  my  day,  the  only  witness  was  a  row  of  unused  piers  across  the 
Connecticut.  Yet  Main  Street  on  the  right  and  left  is  the  same  old 
street  as  when  I  last  saw  it  more  than  six  years  ago.  The  sight  of  the 
old  familiar  signs  and  people,  of  the  City  Hall  and  Castor  and  Pollux 
still  on  guard  at  the  Library,  may  serve  to  prepare  one  for  the  view  at 
the  head  of  the  street  of  an  object  to  which,  in  harmony  with  its 
actual  developement,  I  ought  to  lead  up  by  a  periodic  sentence  as 
long  as  possible — the  Forbes  Library!  to  be  sure  there^is  only  the 
building  as  yet.  But  what,  I  wTonder,  will  serve  now  as  a  standard  of 
improbable  future  time  wThen  the  Massachusetts  Central  and  the 
Forbes  Library  are  present. 

Not  only  the  college  but  the  whole  town  has  grown.  Whole  new 
streets  and  districts  are  plotted  out  and  built  up.     For  the  most  part 
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the  architecture  is  not  of  the  dignity  which  would  :eem  to  befit  the 
famous  old  town  but  represents  the  wildest  vagaries  ar.d  most  chaotic 
combination  of  gables  and  towers.  Main  Street  has  the  new  Academy 
of  music  and  Elm  Street  the  beautiful  stone  church  —  St.  John's,  and 
a  new  Methodist  Church  almost  completed.  Though  the  First  Church 
has  been  burned  it  has  been  so  restored  as  to  seem  thoroughly 
familiar  save  for  the  fact  that  the  arches  of  the  ceiling  no  longer  rest 
on  the  winged  figures  which  we  used  to  call  "the  Harpies."  Oddlv 
enough  however,  though  I  was  confronted  with  change  on  every  hand 
nothing  startled  me  till  1  walked  to  the  bridge  and  found  it  red,  not 
white.     I  do  not  think  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  that  yet. 

On  the  campus  the  changes  are,  of  course,  most  marked.  Yet  my 
own  feeling  was  one  of  relief  that  it  seemed  so  little  strange.  The 
new  buildings  are  simply  more  of  the  same  sort.  The  pretty  corner  of 
the  main  building  between  No.  3  and  "the  crystal  palace"  with  the 
gnarled  pear  trees  that  were  so  lovely  in  the  spring  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  alterations.  But  the  organ  and  the  enlargement  of  chapel  are 
a  compensation. 

Though  the  college  may  have  lost  something  in  simplicity  it  has 
gained  in  impressiveness  and  dignity  and  notably  in  the  chapel  service. 
I  look  back  sometimes  with  a  little  sigh  of  regret  for  the  dear  old 
informal  days  when  the  three  hundred  of  us  might  all  know  each 
other.  But  I  have  no  sigh  for  the  three  hundred  old  family  blanket 
shawls  which  appeared  each  morning  in  chapel.  A  strict  tabu,  thanks 
to  public  sentiment,  now  rests  on  shawls  in  chapel. 

The  greatest  change  is  in  the  region  which  the  gods  called  "the 
west  campus"  but  men  generally  named  "the  back  yard."  Peace  be 
with  the  Lawrence,  and  the  Morris,  their  trim  lawns  and  landscape 
gardening.  But  the  rural  delights  of  the  back  yard  whose  only  tenant 
was  the  President's  cow  are  gone  forever.  In  the  spring  the  violets 
there  were  innumerable  and  in  June  one  walked  thiough  a  sea  of 
daisies  waist-high.  Possibly  the  girls  still  coast  on  bits  of  oil  cloth 
when  the  snow  is  crusted  on  the  terrace  back  of  the  Hubbard.  But 
"the  little  faculty  boys"  who  used  to  start  from  various  points  of  the 
curve  and  land  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom,  an  inextricable  confusion  of 
arms,  legs  and  jumpers,  are  six-foot  collegians. 

Eheu  fugaces  labuntur  anni  ! 

Julia  Harwood  Caverno  '87 
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Smith   College  is  represented   by  ten  out   of   thirty  women    in  the 
graduate  department  of  Yale. 
'82     Theodate  L.  Smith,  M.  A.,  is  at  Yale. 

Nina  E.  Brown,  formerly  of  the  State  Library  at  Albany  is  in  the 
Library  Bureau  at  Boston. 
'84     Dr.  Mary  A.  Johnson  is  practicing  in  Philadelphia. 

Louise  H.  Kelsey  has  a  private  school  in  New  York  City. 
Alice  Gladden  is  teaching   in  the  High    School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Alida    Meehan    Fessenden  is  pursuing    her  literary  work  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  where  she  holds  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  is  devoting  herself  to  philanthropic  work  in 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Dr.  Jennie  M.  Richardson  is  practicing  in  New  York  City. 
Fannie    A.   Allis,   teacher    of    languages    in   the    High    School  at 
Putnam,  Conn.,  has  been  doing  special  work  in  astronomy. 
'85     Dr.  Caroline  F.  Hamilton,  formerly  of  the  College  Settlement,  is 

in  Aintab,  Turkey. 
'86     Sarah    Gross    Hemenway,  married  to  Louis  Bell,  December  2nd, 
in  East  Somerville,  Mass. 
Mary  Adele  Allen  is  at  Yale. 
'87     Helen  Holmes,  Mary  and  Harriet  Dugan  have  visited  the  College 
recently  on  Alumnae  Committee  work. 
Elizabeth  Spaulding  Mason,  assistant  at  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  is  analyzing  earth  for  the  state. 
'89     Emma  G.  Lebring    is  doing   graduate    work    in    philosophy  and 
psychology  at   Columbia   College,  and   continuing  a  course  in 
pedagogy  at  the  Teachers'  College. 
Lotta  W.  Myers  is  studying    medicine    at  the    Woman's    Medical 
College  in  New  York  City. 
'91     Grace  Weston,  who  is  teaching  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  visited  here 

Nov.  27th. 
'92     Laura    McConway  is  continuing    her  art    studies    at  her  home  in 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Katherine    Keeler    is  head  of    the  English    department    in  Wells 

College. 
Miss  McMillan  (special)  has  been  admitted  to  hospital  practice  at 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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'93     Roberta    Franc   Watterson  is  a  regular    contributor  to  Harper's 

Bazar. 
Maud  E.  Strong  is  teaching  in  Monson  Academy,  Monson,  Mass. 
Virginia  Lyman  is  at  the  Art  League  in  New  York  City. 
Mary  Cook  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Southampton,  Mass. 
Julia    Randall    Taylor  is    private   tutor   at   the    Hotel    Bon    Air, 

Augusta,  Georgia. 
Anna  Morris  sails  for  Egypt,  Jan.  4th. 
Florence  Sabin  is  teaching  at  Wolfe  Hall,  just  outside  of  Denver, 

Colorado. 
Florence  Scovill  is  at  Yale,  taking  courses  in  English  with  Prof. 

Cook. 
Harriet  Hudson  is  doing  journalistic  work  in  Springfiield,  Mass. 
Isabel  Baker  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Molone,  N.  Y. 
Harriet  Barrows  has  left  the  Suffield  Literary  Institute  to  take  a 

position  in  the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Julia  Strong  is  teaching  in  Greenport,  R.  I. 
Charlotte  Morris  sails  for  Europe  Dec.  17. 

Florence  H.  Corliss  is  taking  courses   in  English  Literature  and 
Philosophy  at  Columbia  College. 
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SUGGESTED  BY  PLATO'S  REPUBLIC 

"  For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers,  which  were  there,  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  This  is  what  Luke  said  about  the  men  of  Athens  four  hundred 
years  after  Plato's  day.  But  Plato  might  have  said  it  as  truly  —  for 
the  Athenians  were  ever  a  changeable  people,  fickle  in  public  life  and 
erratic  in  thought,  paying  for  their  agility  by  a  lack  of  perseverance. 
The  Sophists  were  professedly  teachers  of  "Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  be 
quick "  methods.  It  took  a  Socrates  to  preach  thoroughness  and 
honesty  in  thought.  The  world  Plato  saw  about  him  was  truly  a  world 
of  flux,  the  Athenian  world,  denominated  by  individual  caprice. 
Philosophy  was  young  —  an  experiment  —  it  had  not  yet  become  a 
restraining  influence,  it  rather  made  men  venturesome  and  Athens 
was  always  impulsive,  ready  to  fly  off  on  a  tangent.  I  suppose  the 
Athenian  state  was  passing  through  that  stage,  which  all  individuals 
must  experience,  that  stage  of  beginning  to  think,  when  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Now  it  is  not  strange  that  Plato,  seeing  the  riot  and  confusion 
caused  in  government  and  thought  by  this  dominance  of  the  individu- 
alist element,  should  seek  to  impose  on  both  a  more  orderly  rule. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  reaction  against  that  "  so  great  fluidity  " 
should    carry   him    too    far,  and   make    him    think  a  perfectly  stable 
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government  the  acme  of  political  justice.  As  his  "  Ideas  "  were  the 
goal  of  all  knowledge,  so  was  "  The  Republic" — itself  one  of  those  very 
Ideas  —  the  goal  of  all  social  government  in  this  fallible  life.  No  one 
could  blame  Plato,  he  had  no  Sociologist  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
say  :  "  See,  Plato,  there  are  ever  two  forces  at  work  among  men,  the 
progressive  and  the  conservative,  the  individual  and  the  social.  As 
truly  as  the  exclusive  operation  of  the  one  results  in  universal  explo- 
sion, chaos,  so  truly  would  the  exclusive  operation  of  the  other  result 
in  monotony,  stagnation,  death.  It  is  only  as  these  two  forces  are 
harmonized,  blended  in  the  proper  proportions,  that  justice  can  exist, 
and  that  along  the  lines  of  perpetual  development."  The  theory  of 
immutable,  eternal  Ideas  was  a  hard  one  to  apply  practically.  And  so 
by  assuming  the  superiority  _of  a  definite,  made-to-order,  finished  state, 
Plato  involved  himself  in  grave  difficulties,  the  difficulties  of 
defining  that  state,  of  limiting  it,  and  then  of  applying  limitations  to 
the  individuals  in  the  state.  His  own  philosophy  was  the  product  of 
free  investigation,  of  scepticism,  of  personal  assimilation.  It  had  not 
been  ready  made  for  him,  it  was  his  own.  He  could  never  have  fitted 
himself  into  an  arbitrary  system  of  anything,  because  he  was  an  indi- 
vidual, a  prophet,  a  creator.  And  yet  he  would  limit  those  pupils  in 
his  perfect  state  to  a  one-sided  view  of  life,  he  would  present  to 
them  material  already  adjusted.  All  the  stories  told  them  must  be 
expurgated.  Nothing  derogatory  to  the  gods  must  be  admitted. 
They  must  not  be  taught  that  the  gods  wage  war  against  one  another, 
or  that  they  break  treaties,  or  that  they  afflict  men  with  misfortune,  or 
that  they  appear  in  a  variety  of  shapes  on  earth,  or  that  they  can  be 
misled  by  falsehood,  neither  must  they  be  told  that  the  future  life  is 
a  gloomy  one,  nor  must  the  characters  of  great  men  be  represented  to 
them  in  an  unworthy,  or  ludicrous,  or  sensual  light.  Truth,  courage 
and  self-control  must  be  inculcated  by  all  stories  that  are  employed  in 
their  education.  In  other  words,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  know  of 
evil  in  any  form.  How  could  they  then  know  the  good  ?  Why,  they 
would  not  be  moral  agents  at  all,  that  great  privilege  of  "free  will  " 
being  denied  them.  Has  Plato  forgotten  his  master's  paradox  about 
the  virtuous  man  ?  Socrates  had  taught  him  the  value  of  recognizing 
the  good,  but  could  the  good  be  recognized  at  all  save  by  contrast 
with  the  evil  ? 

Further,  strict    regulations    must   be    enforced    with   reference  to 
songs,  harmonies,  and  musical  instruments.    No  soft  enervating  music 
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is  to  be  admitted  into  that  perfect  state.  All  musical  instruments 
must  be  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  the  lyre,  the  guitar,  and  the 
pipe.  Similarly  all  complex  rhythms  are  to  be  prohibited,  and  only  the 
simple  ones  retained.  The  object  of  all  these  regulations  is  to  foster 
and  develop  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  sense  of  beauty,  harmony 
and  proportion,  which  will  influence  their  whole  character  and  all  their 
intercourse  with  one  another.  And  here  we  see  Plato's  ethics  cramp- 
ing, trampling  upon  his  aesthetics.  If  we  were  dogmatic  critics,  we 
should  say:  "  See  to  what  bitter  extremes  his  theory  has  taken  him,  he 
must  prescribe  limits  to  all  things,  he  has  no  faith  whatever  in  nature, 
he  is  as  deceived  as  that  philosopher  in  "  Rasselas,"  who  thought  he 
had  to  manage  even  the  times  and  the  seasons — he  must  assume  all 
responsibility." 

Plato,  in  his  summary  treatment  of  the  imitative  arts,  by  contrast, 
calls  to  mind  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  same.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison,  we  may  glance  a  moment  at  Aristotle's  Poetics.  The 
word  "  imitation  "  in  this  treatise  must  by  no  means  be  confounded 
with  our  modern  term.  Our  dictionaries  make  "  to  mimic  "  a  synonym 
of  "  to  imitate."  Aristotle  knew  this  limited  use  of  the  word,  but  he 
preferred  to  use  it  in  its  universality.  He  never  meant  to  call  poetry 
a  mimicing  art.  His  imitation  was  more  than  copying,  more  than 
presenting  even  —  it  was  representing.  For  does  he  not  allow  a 
selection  of  subjects  and  even  an  adaptation  ?  So  he  introduces  a 
teleological  element,  which  transforms  nature  into  art.  If  poetry  is  an 
imitative  art,  what  does  it  imitate  ?  The  answer  is  Nature,  Life. 
All  living  was  to  Aristotle  an  imitation.  He  believed  that  there  was 
a  fundamental  law  and  order  and  meaning  in  nature,  in  life.  This 
order  was  not  always  evident,  very  rarely  evident,  but  always  there 
nevertheless,  and  the  more  studious  and  thoughtful  the  man,  the 
more  he  could  appreciate  its  existence,  and  even  begin  to  trace  its 
workings.  The  careless  man  could  not  of  himself  interpret  the 
apparent  confusion  of  nature  into  a  cosmos.  He  saw  only  surface 
things.  The  poet,  by  selecting  objects  and  planning  his  fable,  could 
make  most  prominent  those  underlying  principles  of  nature,  and  so 
he  would  be  truly  imitating,  revealing  nature,  and  adjusting  her  to 
man's  understanding.  As  he  applied  this  theory  to  poetry,  so  he 
applied  it  to  life.  Though  all  life  was  to  him  an  imitation,  he  recog- 
nized such  a  thing  as  cultivated  imitation.  His  highest  aim  was  to 
make  life  an  art  —  truly    cultivated    imitation.     Aristotle    was    a  true 
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optimist,  he  foresaw  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  all  things.  All  things 
were  working  together  for  good,  if  only  man  would  have  patience,  and 
give  them  time  enough.  However  disastrous  immediate  results  might 
seem,  the  end  would  be  good.  Aristotle  expected  the  interest  in  a  play 
to  be  real  and  sincere.  He  had  no  conception  of  people  viewing  a  play 
as  a  spectacle  —  they  were  to  live  it,  and  at  the  end  were  to  find  them- 
selves nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  the  unity  of  nature,  more  adjusted. 
He  expected  the  pity  and  awe  aroused  by  the  experience  to  be  real 
emotions  —  nature's  own  devices  for  purifying  mankind  through  his 
nobler  passions.  This  is  what  I  think  he  meant  by  "  purification." 
As  he  had  perfect  faith  that  nature  was  working  toward  purification, 
so  he  believed  an  imitation  of  nature  could  not  fail  to  bring  purification, 
ennobling. 

Now  hear  what  Plato  has  to  say  about  this  same  imitation.  In 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic  the  subject  of  poetry  and  imitation  in 
general  is  discussed.  What  is  imitative  art  ?  Take  by  way  of  example 
abed  or  a  table.  We  have  first  the  Form  or  archetype  of  a  bed,  created 
by  God;  second,  the  bed  itself,  made  by  the  manufacturer;  third,  the 
bed  as  represented  by  the  painter,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  second, 
which  again  is  a  copy  of  the  first.  The  tragedian  too  is  an  imitator, 
and  is  hence  third  in  descent  from  the  sovereign  and  from  truth.  The 
poet  imitates,  not  the  Forms,  which  are  the  only  realities,  but  simply 
the  phenomena  of  daily  life,  and  the  opinions  prevalent  among  the 
half-educated.  Or,  again,  look  at  it  thus.  Every  manufactured  article, 
e.  g.,  a  bridle  gives  occasion  to  three  separate  arts  ;  of  which  one 
teaches  how  to  use  the  thing,  another  how  to  make  it,  the  third  how 
to  imitate  it.  The  user  alone  possesses  a  scientific  acquaintance  with 
the  thing,  and  instructs  the  maker  how  to  make  it  ;  the  latter  therefore 
possesses  correct  opinion.  On  the  other  hand  the  imitator  cannot  be 
be  said  to  possess  either  science  or  correct  opinion,  but  only  vague 
notions  about  the  things  which  he  imitates.  Again,  to  what  part  of 
the  mind  does  imitative  art  address  itself?  Certainly  not  to  the 
rational  element,  which  is  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature,  but  to  some 
inferior  element,  which  is  always  ready  to  give  way  under  the  pressure 
of  calamity,  and  is  full  of  change  and  perturbation,  and  which  there- 
fore offers  in  return  the  widest  field  for  imitation.  For  a  tranquil 
and  sober  temper  presents  small  attraction  to  the  imitative  poet,  and 
will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  imitation,  or  be  appreciated  by  those  to 
whom  the   poet  is  wont  to  address  himself.     But  worst  of  all,  poetry 
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weakens  the  mind  by  leading  us  to  sympathize  too  deeply  with  the 
afflictions  of  others,  and  thus  rendering  us  unfit  to  bear  up  under  our 
own  troubles.  Therefore  we  are  compelled,  much  against  our  will,  to 
lay  down  the  rule,  that  only  hymns  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  eulogies 
of  great  men,  and  noble  actions,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  perfect 
state.  For  it  is  no  easy  task  to  become  a  good  man,  and  everything 
which  opposes  our  progress  in  virtue  must  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

Plate  overlooks  entirely  the  fact  that  a  true  imitator  is  a  creator, 
in  that  part  of  his  own  personality  enters  into  his  finished  production. 
Even  though  he  had  recognized  this,  it  would  have  had  little  influence 
on  his  opinion  probably,  for  he  judged  all  things  only  by  reference  to 
those  set  patterns,  those  universal  Forms.  The  difference  between 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  art  and  Plato's  is  easily  explained  by  the 
differences  in  their  conceptions  of  life.  Plato  looks  wray  off  beyond 
the  "back  of  the  sky  "  to  that  exalted,  abstracted  abode  of  his  immut- 
able Ideas,  for  the  meaning  of  life.  Aristotle  finds  life's  lesson  in  this 
world,  this  tangible,  visible  world,  in  the  workings  of  nature  —  he  finds 
reality  all  about  him.  I  have  been  trying  to  show  how  Plato's  theory 
of  Ideas,  so  beautiful  in  itself,  made  him  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  in  his 
practical  application  thereof,  even  Puritanic,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  anachronism.  In  the  service  of  those  Ideas,  he  would  limit  too 
narrowly  man's  experience.  That  service  blinded  him  to  the  desira- 
bility of  change,  to  the  possibility  of  advance  even  beyond  his 
conception  of  those  perfect  patterns  "  in  the  mount." 

They  say  that  the  influence  of  Plato  has  been  toward  mysticism. 
If  so,  that  influence  must  have  sprung  from  this  phase  of  his  doctrine, 
which  we  have  been  discussing.  For  we  must  remember  that  Plato's 
was  a  many-sided,  variegated  genius.  There  was  that  other  great 
aspect  of  his  doctrine,  his  Dialectics,  which  would  lead  men  to  scien- 
tific investigation,  the  most  practical  in  its  results. 


But  after  all,  is  it  strange  that  Plato's  transcendentalism  has  been 
most  attractive  to  men  ?  His  genius  was  so  prone  to  emphasize  the 
poetical,  the  fanciful  elements  of  his  philosophy.  He  showed  men 
such  an  easy,  fascinating  escape  from  "  this  too,  too  solid  flesh."  Who 
can  read  that  passage  in  the  Symposium,  where  the  true  lover  mounts 
higher    and  higher  to  the  vision   of  perfect   beauty,  or   the  wonderful 
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allegory  of    the  soul  in    the    Phaedrus,  without    secretly  wishing   that 
Socrates  had  left  Plato  a  poet? 

Katharine  Ware. 


A  MODERN  ESSAYIST 

Amid  the  hurry  and  strain,  the  deafening  clamor  and  the  shrill 
outcries  of  much  of  the  literature  that  professes  to  reflect  the  modern 
spirit  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  progress,  there  is  occasionally  lifted 
one  voice  which  does  not  attempt  to  drown  out  the  noisiest,  or  to  keep 
in  tune  with  the  more  moderate,  of  other  voices.  We  have  become 
trained  to  screw  ourselves  up  to  meet  the  enthusiasm  of  one  writer, 
to  flash  quick  indignation  at  the  impulse  of  another's  protest,  to  weep 
at  the  piteous  story  of  a  third, — to  respond,  whether  with  sympathy 
or  not,  yet  with  equal  energy  and  promptness,  to  the  theme  of  every 
tale  or  treatise  that  we  read.  It  becomes  then  a  genuine  delight  to 
meet  one  writer  who,  though  ambitious  to  see  clearly,  is  willing  to 
comment  calmly  without  demanding  an  active  following  or  an  ener- 
getic response.  This  is  an  attitude  difficult  to  assume,  we  say,  and 
rarely  met  with;  yet  it  is  this  attitude  which  lends  the  charm  to  Agnes 
Repplier's  essays. 

There  are  few  men  or  women  nowadays',  however  gifted,  who  can 
escape  from  the  sense  of  being  at  the  centre  of  an  individual  whirlpool 
of  interests,  the  rush  of  which  is  ever  sounding  in  their  ears;  who 
can,  like  Lamb,  go  into  their  studies,  forget  all  that  has  harrassed  or 
saddened  them,  and  in  graceful,  quick-flowing  phrases,  make  light 
matter  of  the  toil  of  existence  and  the  sin  of  humanity.  But  Lamb 
was  the  resultant  of  forces  and  conditions  which  seldom  combine  in 
these  modern  days.  He  had  genius,  humor,  culture, — and,  not  least 
important,  he  had  leisure.  There  are  a  few  people  even  now  who  have 
leisure,  but  most  of  them  write  novels,  some  stories,  some  monologues; 
essayists, — and  here  we  return  to  Miss  Repplier — are  rare. 

An  essayist,  if  he  be  not  bent  on  Philosophy,  as  Emerson,  or  on 
literary  criticism,  as  Matthew  Arnold,  must  be  a  humorist.  And  Miss 
Repplier's  essays,  so  unique,  so  strongly  individual  in  tone,  are  dis- 
tinctly those   of  a  humorist,  in   the    proper  sense  of  the  term.     For 
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pathos  and  absurdity  are  alike  noted  by  those  keen  yet  kindly  eyes,  as 
they  look  out  upon  life, — and  Miss  Repplier's  contemplation  of  life, 
as  we  see  it  reflected  in  her  essays,  has  not  inspired  her  with  fiery  zeal 
or  bitter  satire,  but  with  a  critical,  though  tolerant,  large,  though 
discriminating  view  of  the  world  and  its  doings.  But  humorists,  like 
essayists,  are  not  of  this  age,  they  are  old-fashioned;  and  Miss 
Repplier,  though  in  sympathy  with  modern  life,  clearly  does  not 
belong  to  the  age  of  electric  cars  and  "  Children's  Rights."  Her 
capacity  for  enjoying  leisure,  even  more  than  her  ability  to  secure  it, 
is  almost  classic.  For  with  most  literary  people,  as  with  common  folk, 
it  is  not  the  custom  to  admit  that  one  has  ever  any  "  spare  time." 
Again,  Miss  Repplier's  regard  for  expression,,  for  style,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  thought  conveyed,  is  suggestive  of  remoter  centuries,  when  inter- 
ests did  not  crowd  and  conflict  so  boisterously,  and  the  twinkle  in  the 
humorist's  eye  took  pains  to  translate  itself  into  an  appropriate  turn  of 
phrase.  An  essay  like  "  Words,"  which  first  appeared  in  one  of  the 
monthly  magazines,  has  a  point  of  view  and  a  charm  almost  startlingly 
different  from  that  of  most  of  the  articles  among  which  it  is  placed. 
Is  it  worth  while,  we  wonder,  to  offer  anything  of  this  sort  to  the 
irreverence  of  the  magazine  reader,  who  "skips"  and  culls  and  gener- 
alizes with  a  pitiless  skill  born  of  long  practice.  It  requires  an  artist 
and  an  artist  with  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal,  to  appreciate  a  style 
where,  to  borrow  Miss  Repplier's  expression,  "  a  gentle  dignity  of 
thought  finds  its  appropriate  expression,  and  the  restfulness  of  an 
unvexed  mind  breathes  its  quiet  beauty  into  each  cadenced  line." 
Much  of  Miss  Repplier's  own  work  is  not  unfitly  characterized  by  this 
bit  of  criticism. 

If  the  book-world  seems  to  stand  out  in  inordinately  large  propor- 
tions in  Miss  Repplier's  view  of  life,  she  has  surely  found  there  enough 
of  sympathy  and  of  riches  to  atone  for  the  seeming  partiality.  She 
has  caught  perfectly  that  literary  atmosphere  which,  after  all,  does  not 
vary  so  much  from  century  to  century  as  we  are  inclined  to  think. 
Miss  Repplier,  far  more  than  most  of  us,  would  feel  at  home  with  the 
immortal  group  of  English  humorists,  or  even  with  genius  of  an 
earlier  age.  The  intimate  delight  which  she  takes  in  the  poets  and 
story-tellers  of  all  times  shows  a  depth  of  artistic  appreciation  which 
seldom  makes  itself  felt.  Yet  the  delight  which  Miss  Repplier  takes 
in  the  real  figures  of  fiction  is  by  no  means  undiscriminating, — the 
humorist   is  never  that.     The  laughing   raillery   which  she  directs  at 
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various  standard  objects  of  reverence  and  admiration, — no  less  in  life 
than  in  literature, — has  a  convincing  fascination  which  threatens  to 
shatter  one's  soundest  theories  and  weaken  one's  truest  loves.  Read- 
ers must  be  indeed  unusual  who  cannot  find,  as  the  writer  suggests 
in  the  exquisite  little  satire,  "Books  That  Have  Hindered  Me,"  "the 
unvarnished  reflection  of  some  of  their  own  youthful  experiences." 
To  find  the  "  Areopagitica," — "highly  esteemed  by  critics," — "  Sanford 
and  Merton,"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  classed  together  in  a  category 
of  objectionable  literature,  is  an  experience  as  new  as  it  is  delicious. 
"  Literary  Shibboleths "  is  another  essay  of  the  same  type,  which, 
though  cleverly  satiric  in  tone,  is  at  bottom  an  honest  protest  against 
cant  in  book-talk  and  criticism.  For  our  essayist  is  thoroughly  sincere; 
the  truths  that  she  speaks  come  from  her  heart,  the  books  that  she 
loves  are  honest  friends.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  she  may 
always  be  literally  interpreted.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Miss 
Repplier  has  faith  in  ghosts  because  she  lauds  the  "  Benefits  of 
Superstition,"  or  that  she  lacks  a  true  sympathy  for  children  because 
she  laughs  at  the  laxity  of  modern  discipline.  When  she  talks  of  the 
few  great  and  honored  names  in  literature  and  art  whom  we  all  love 
in  common,  we  may  be  sure  that  she  is  speaking  with  vigorous  earnest- 
ness; when  she  discourses  on  Browning  Clubs  and  newspaper  criticism, 
we  can  almost  hear,  as  she  herself  says  of  Jane  Austen, — "  the  soft 
echo  of  a  gentle,  feminine,  merciless  laughter,"  which  is  intolerant  of 
credulity  or  folly. 

The  ease  and  grace  of  Miss  Repplier's  work  are  irresistible,  yet 
these  qualities  are  not  the  result  of  a  careless  freedom  or  a  happy 
readiness  of  expression.  The  felicity  of  phrase  which  charms  the 
reader  of  these  essays  can  only  be, — as  with  workmen  of  far  wider 
fame  than  Miss  Repplier, — the  result  of  patient  study  and  effort. 
She  would  feel  that  no  study  could  be  too  prolonged,  no  effort  too 
intense,  if  only  a  perfect  phrase  might  be  attained.  Her  attitude  on 
this  point  is  almost  one  of  open  heresy,  when  compared  with  the 
"  practical  "  standards  of  modern  thought  and  feeling.  "  The 
exquisite  adjustment  of  a  word  to  its  significance,"  says  Miss  Repplier, 
"the  generous  sympathy  of  a  word  with  its  surroundings, — these  are 
the  twin  perfections  which  constitute  style  and  substantiate  genius." 
Most  of  us  would  admit  this  to  be  quite  true  as  far  as  the  abstractions 
of  Rhetoric  are  concerned;  but  to  apply  it  here  and  now  to  test  every 
choicely  eccentric  type  of  genius  which  is  recognized   as  such,  would 
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be  an  attempt  at  which  we  should  hesitate.  Words,  words,  for  their 
own  sake, — words  as  an  end  in  themselves, — surely  this  is  a  creed  with 
few  supporters.  Perhaps  this  is  an  unfair  transfer  of  the  requirements 
of  poetry  to  the  standards  of  prose;  possibly  prose  may  be  allowed 
to  use  what  words  it  will  when  it  wishes  to  harangue  with  force  or  to 
produce  an  original  effect.  But  we  may  not  wholly  overlook  Miss 
Repplier's  position,  or  forget  that  she  finds  support  in  such  an  acknowl- 
edged master  of  style  as  Mr.  Pater. 

We  feel  especially  grateful  to  Miss  Repplier  for  the  brightness 
which  she  reflects  from  each  subject  of  consideration;  we  are  never 
forced  to  listen  to  a  wail.  She  stoutly  contends  against  all  forms  of 
pessimism,  and  pleads  for  hopefulness,  and,  above  all,  for  humor,  with 
a  force  and  a  charm  which  no  apostle  of  seriousness  could  deny. 
Essentially  a  humorist  in  temper,  Miss  Repplier  naturally  selects  for 
her  favorites  the  humorists  in  literature,  and,  quite  as  naturally, 
perhaps,  laments  sadly  the  Robert  Elsmere  element  in  modern  fiction. 
Simply  because  life  is  no  laughing  matter,  it  need  not  follow,  she 
insists,  that  books  should  be  "no  laughing  matter,  either."  This 
remark  cannot  but  call  attention  to  a  very  prevalent  fallacy,  while  it 
reminds  us  by  contrast  of  the  hours  of  rare  entertainment  which  we 
have  spent  in  the  company  of  Miss  Repplier's  own  delightful  essays. 
But  Miss  Repplier  has  done  more  than  sigh  over  the  ''dismal  serious- 
ness" of  the  present.  She  has  looked  sharply  into  the  mist  of 
melancholy  which  obscures  humor  now-a-days,  and  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  reason  for  its  existence.  Miss  Austen,  the  great 
humorist  of  a  happier  if  less  philosophical  age,  owed  her  sense  of 
humor,  in  Miss  Repplier's  opinion,  to  thefact  that  "  she  neverdreamed 
she  had  a  mission."  The  burden  of  missions  weighing  upon  the 
shoulders  of  most  writers  is  indeed  very  great,  and  we  must  agree 
with  Miss  Repplier,  that  if  it  has  crushed  out  the  sense  of  humor  which 
we  now  look  for  in  vain,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise.  We  may 
even  doubt  whether  the  ideal  of  art  in  prose  literature  may  be 
approached  a  step  the  nearer  while  this  obstacle  remains  in  the  way. 
So  serious  a  matter  has  this  become  to  the  artist  and  the  humorist 
that  it  forms  one  of  Miss  Repplier's  main  themes.  She  is  the  champion 
of  all  artistic  endeavor,  and  would  place  as  the  highest  goal  the 
perfect  artistic  achievement,  with  all  its  power  of  elevation  and 
inspiration,  unmarred  by  any  homely  effort  to  preach  a  sermon  by  the 
perversion  of  the  proper  means  of  art. 
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Whether  we  decide  that  it  be  the  point  of  view,  the  sympathy, 
the  wit,  or  the  phrasing,  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  Miss  Repplier's 
work,  we  can  in  nowise  argue  the  charm  away.  By  whatever  name  we 
call  it,  we  must  still  succumb  to  its  influence.  For  here  we  have  found 
a  real  personality,  revealing  itself  in  many  aspects,  yet  withholding 
much  that  we  would  wish  to  know.  If  self-expression  be  the  proper 
aim  and  test  of  every  true  writer,  Miss  Repplier  has  expressed  at  least 
a  part  of  herself  with  admirable  success.  While  many  of  her  essays 
are  impersonal  in  tone,  all  are  filled  with  suggestions  of  a  living, 
feeling,  thinking  personality,  whose  voice  we  are  ever  ready  to 
welcome.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  essayist  to  impart 
this  individual  atmosphere  to  his  work,  which  we  may  not  criticize  as 
egoism, — for  mere  absorption  in  self  could  never  cast  a  spell, — but 
strive  to  understand  and  appreciate  that  we  may  catch  the  spirit  of 
one  true  man  or  woman.  And  Miss  Repplier's  personality  is  one 
which  is  worth  appreciating.  It  is  one  of  mature  development,  broad 
culture,  and  real  ability.  She  is  not  striving  to  propagate  any  doctrine 
or  to  inculcate  any  particular  virtue.  Therefore  we  may  approach  her 
without  suspicion,  sure  that  our  favorite  heresies  will  remain 
unmolested,  glad  to  be  led  by  her  to  the  shrines  of  immortal  artists, 
amused  to  hear  her  gentle  mockery  at  the  uncouth  idols  of  modern 
arrogance.  We  do  not  claim  for  Miss  Repplier  a  rank  among  the 
high  places,  but  at  least  let  the  style  and  temper  of  her  work  be 
granted  their  full  significance. 

Olivia    Howard  Dunbar. 


THE  TAVERNS  ON  THE  BOSTON  ROAD 

It  has  stood  there  for  more  than  a  century,  a  bleak  old  house  with 
blindless  windows  staring  out  of  weather-stained  walls,  a  dilapidated 
reminder  of  the  time  when  the  stage-coach,  with  blowing  of  horn  and 
cracking  of  whip,  drove  along  the  Boston  road,  depositing  its  passen- 
gers at  the  taverns  by  the  way.  An  old  house  it  is,  with  protruding 
wings,  scantily  roofed,  and  bearing  traces  of  the  sharp  buffetings  it 
has  received  from  wind  and  rain.  Somebody,  some  forty  years  ago, 
built  a  piazza,  stiff  and  ugly,  across  its  front,  and  cut  down  to  the  floor 
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the  little  square  windows  that  looked  out  on  the  street,  and  hung  up 
a  lantern  over  the  low  stone  step  and  a  sign  over  the  lantern,  thus 
transforming  the  old  tavern  into  a  not  uncomfortable  hotel.  But  it 
has  been  years,  now,  since  a  guest  stepped  through  the  low  doorway; 
sign  and  lantern  are  things  of  the  past,  though  the  iron  support  of  the 
latter  still  remains,  a  little  bent  and  rusty,  creaking  dismally  when  the 
wind  is  high  ;  the  piazza  is  falling  away,  the  unpainted  ell  has 
blackened  ;  there  are  unsightly  fissures  in  the  walls,  where  birds  have 
built  their  nests.  Yet  there  is  something  in  the  decay  of  the  old 
building  that  makes  one  forget  its  brief  and  unsuccessful  career  in 
modernized  garments  and  takes  him  back  to  the  time  when  the  rooms 
were  full  of  guests,  who  looked  behind  the  bed  curtains  and  in  the 
closets  and  tapped  the  wall  all  around  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
a  secret  door  in  the  wainscot,  before  going  to  bed  and,  in  the  morn- 
ing, refreshed  by  a  sleep  untroubled  by  ghosts  or  goblins,  rose  and 
threw  another  log  upon  the  dying  fire  and  dressed  by  its  light  and  the 
flickering  flame  of  a  tallow  candle.  That  was  the  time  when  the  great 
partitions  were  swung  aside  on  their  hinges  or  fastened  by  enormous 
hooks  to  the  rafters,  leaving  a  broad  expanse  of  gleaming  floor  down 
which  tripped  slippered  feet,  while  on  the  benches  against  the  wall  sat 
powdered  dowagers  and  white  haired  men.  What  a  change  from  that 
bright  and  merry  past  to  this  dull  and  quiet  present,  when  the  accus- 
tomed sounds  are  the  click  of  knitting  needles  all  day  in  the  habitable 
room  and  the  scurrying  of  rats  through  the  chambers  overhead. 

The  two  dear  old  ladies  who  sit  in  the  big  arm-chairs,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  fire-place,  have  little  to  say  to  each  other,  so  the  needles 
click  steadily  from  morning  until  noon,  when  Hannah  brings  in  the 
dinner  and  arranges  it  on  the  round  table  between  the  windows. 
When  dinner  is  over  and  the  little  flow  of  talk  occasioned  by  some  new 
and  palatable  dish  has  subsided,  the  knitting  begins  again,  but  it  is 
not  so  continuous  as  in  the  morning;  now  one  pair  of  needles,  now 
both  are  still,  and  the  sunbeams  that  flashed  along  them  have  moved 
to  the  further  corner  of  the  room  and  are  sporting  wTith  a  runaway 
ball  of  yarn  before  one  old  lady  opens  her  eyes  with  a  start  and  says — 
"I  guess  I  was  just  dropping  off."  Upon  that  the  clicking  begins 
again.  The  black  cat  rises  from  the  rug,  opening  and  shutting  his 
sleepy,  yellow  eyes,  turns  around  twice,  then  curls  down  again,  laying 
back  his  ears  in  disapproval  of  the  sound  that  disturbed  his  slumber. 

Then  Miss  Dorcas  smiles  and  says  softly  to  herself,  how  wonder- 
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fully  wise  Solomon  is  ;  while  Miss  Lucinda,  hearing  her  pet's  name, 
wakens  in  time  to  add  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  conviction — "a  most 
remarkable  cat  !  "  and  picks  up  the  dropped  stitches  in  her  stocking 
before  the  hall  clock  strikes  five.  Prompt  upon  the  last  stroke  comes 
Hannah  bringing  in  the  tea  things.  Once  more  they  draw  their  chairs 
up  to  the  round  table  and  gossip  a  little  over  their  cups,  or  Miss 
Dorcas  recalls  an  incident  of  her  childhood  which  puts  Miss  Lucinda 
in  mind  of  her  favorite  story. 

It  is  not  strange  that  their  thoughts  turn  upon  themselves.  They 
have  little  else  to  think  of,  poor  souls  ;  they  never  go  to  see  anybody 
and  nobody  comes  to  see  them,  so  what  rare  bits  of  gossip  they  hear 
come  to  their  ears  through  the  faithful  Hannah.  The  world  has  not 
waited  for  them  ;  they  have  been  too  slow  to  give  up  old  customs  and 
old  thoughts,  so  it  has  rushed  by,  leaving  them  as  untouched  by 
aggressive  modern  influences  as  the  tavern  itself,  which  stands  grim 
and  silent  among  the  Queen  Anne  cottages,  as  if  resenting  the  famil- 
iarity with  which  the  gaudily  painted  dwellings  are  crowding  upon  it, 
and  keeping  its  secrets  to  itself,  though  clapboards  are  loosening  and 
bricks  are  falling  amid  clouds  of  white  dust. 

So  they  have  had  little  to  talk  about  of  Jate  years  —  little  save  the 
great  fire.  They  call  it  "  the  great  fire,"  and  it  was  great  to  them,  but 
to  the  villagers  the  burning  of  the  old  Day  tavern  seemed  a  very  small 
fire  indeed.  Looking  back  upon  it,  they  are  prone  to  regard  it  as  a 
peculiarly  satisfactory  dispensation  of  Providence,  for  a  fine  new  block 
has  been  built  on  the  tavern  lot,  which  Miss  Dorcas  refused  to  sell  so 
long  as  the  old  house  was  standing.  "I  may  be  foolish,  but  it's  my 
home,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  it  torn  down,"  she  had  said  many  a 
time  to  a  would-be  buyer.  "I've  always  lived  here,  and  so  did  my 
father  and  my  grandfather  and  my  great-grandfather.  It's  all  been 
left  as  it  was  in  my  grandfather's  time,  even  to  the  sign  hanging  from 
that  big  tree  over  the  road.  The  townsfolk  have  wanted  me  to  take 
it  down,  but  I  wouldn't,  for  I'm  as  fond  of  that  old  sign,  with  the 
colors  washed  almost  off,  as  they  are  of  their  children.  Why,  it's  the 
first  thing  I  remember  seeing  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  No,  sir,  I  can't 
sell  the  old  place.     I  wouldn't  feel  at  home  anywhere  else,  you  see." 

So  the  old  tavern  still  stood  and  the  old  sign  still  swung  from  the 
great  oak.  There  was  a  strange  superstition  that  had  descended  with 
the  tavern  to  Miss  Dorcas  that,  whenever  the  signboard  creaked  and 
groaned  on  its  iron  fastening,  misfortune  was  coming  upon  the  inmates 
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of  the  house.  On  the  first  occasion  when  she  heard  it  she  lost  her 
gold-bowed  spectacles  ;  on  the  second  she  quarreled  with  Miss 
Lucinda,  and  on  the  third  the  old  house  burned. — But  I  am  coming  to 
that. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  taverns  a  good-natured  rivalry  had  existed 
between  the  innkeepers,  I  had  better  written  between  the  innkeepers' 
wives  ;  for  Mistress  Day  and  Mistress  White  had  had  no  end  of 
disputes,  on  the  sunny  days  when  they  met  in  the  orchard  between  the 
inns,  over  which  had  entertained  the  noblest  guests.  Mistress  White 
could  boast  of  many  a  British  officer,  while  Mistress  Day,  bound  to 
maintain  her  dignity  at  any  sacrifice  of  truth,  told  anecdotes  of  no  less 
a  person  than  General  Washington  himself.  And  now,  although  there 
was  little  hint  of  bygone  splendors  in  either  building,  and  although 
Mistress  Day  and  Mistress  White  had  long  since  gone  to  their  rest, 
the  glories  of  the  rival  houses  were  as  warmly  disputed  as  on  the 
morning  after  Mistress  Day  had  kept  a  candle  burning  all  night  in  the 
great  north  chamber  to  deceive  her  neighbor  into  thinking  that  the 
illustrious  general  had  tarried  at  the  "  Red  Wing." 

We  are  justly  proud  of  family  stories  if  they  redound  to  the  glory 
of  our  house  ;  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  gentle  Miss  Dorcas  felt  that  the 
honor  of  her  name  had  been  assailed  when  Miss  Lucinda  flatly  refused 
to  credit  the  George  Washington  story. 

11 1  don't  believe  one  word  of  it,"  she  said,  the  poison  of  envy 
beginning  to  work  in  her  bosom,  as  she  reflected  that  not  even  General 
Burgoyne's  praise  of  her  ancestor's  wines  could  compare  with  the 
speech  of  the  great  George,  when,  on  his  departure,  he  took  Johnathan 
Day  by  the  hand  and  in  the  presence  of  the  waiting  officers  said  that 
he  had  never  met  a  more  courteous  host  nor  been  better  entertained. 
"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  she  said,  rolling  up  her  knitting  work  as 
she  spoke  and  sticking  the  needles  into  it,  "and  I  don't  think  anybody 
else  does  in  this  town,  and  as  for  Mistress  Day,  why,  everybody  knows 
that  she  was  a  boastful  creature,  always  fond  of  making  a  good  story. 
Now,  I'm  fond  of  you,  Dorcas,  we've  grown  up  together  and  we've  told 
told  each  other  just  what  we  think,  and  so  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
little  advice.  I  wouldn't  say  quite  so  much  about  that  Washington 
story  if  I  were  you  ;  for  nobody  really  thinks  he  did  stop  here,  and  it 
makes  you  appear  kind  of  silly." 

Miss  Lucinda  rose  in  haste,  while  she  wrapped  her  shawl  about 
her.     She  was  none  too   soon,  for  Miss  Dorcas'  eyes  were  as  steely 
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as   her  knitting  needles   as  she  got    up    and    confronted    her   guest. 

"  I  never  heard,"  she  said,  with  great  deliberation  and  emphasis, 
"  I  never  heard,  Lucinda  White,  anybody  say  one  word  against  the 
truth  of  a  Day  before.  I  could  show  you  the  chamber  where  the 
General  stayed  and  the  bed  he  slept  upon,  if  I  were  willing  to  lower 
my  dignity  enough  to  offer  proofs.  Lucinda  White,  we  are  friends 
and  neighbors,  but  not  even  from  you  will  I  hear  one  word  against  my 
ancestors.  You  had  better  go,  Lucinda.  You  had  better  go  quick, 
before  I  say  anything  hard  to  you,  and  remember  that  I  don't  want 
you  ever  to  come  into  my  house  again." 

So  Miss  Lucinda  went.  Miss  Dorcas,  creeping  to  the  window, 
saw  her  walk  down  the  street,  with  her  head  high  in  the  air  and  a 
scornful  smile  upon  her  lips.  Poor  Miss  Dorcas !  She  was  very 
lonely  after  that.  The  days  seemed  interminable;  there  was  nobody 
running  in  to  tell  her  the  news  or  to  bring  her  blocks  for  her  quilt  ; 
nobody  to  advise  her  how  to  turn  her  old  black  silk  and  retrim  last 
winter's  bonnet ;  and — she  sobbed  when  she  thought  of  this,  and  two 
tears  fell  down  on  the  shiny  needles — there  was  nobody  to  love  her. 
There  were  times  when  in  her  loneliness  she  cherished  the  memory  of 
her  friend  more  than  the  honor  of  her  ancestors  ;  but  she  would  have 
scorned  to  confess  it,  for  Miss  Dorcas  was  as  proud  as  she  of  the 
Washington  fame. 

"  I  told  her  to  go  away  and  never  come  back,"  she  would  say  to 
herself,  as  she  stood  behind  a  curtain,  peering  through  the  thin  muslin 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  trying  to  decide  whether  that  were  really 
Lucinda  at  the  window  opposite,  or  only  Hannah.  "  I  told  her  to  go 
away  and  now  I  can't  go  to  her  and  beg  her  to  come  back.  No  Day 
would  stoop  to  that." 

Then  she  would  go  up  stairs  and  fortify  herself  for  her  lonely  life 
by  a  peep  into  the  north  chamber,  with  its  dark  curtained  bed  and 
stiff,  high-backed  chairs,  and  come  down  to  the  parlor  and  knit  away 
contentedly  for  a  few  minutes  until  something  again  reminded  her  of 
Miss  Lucinda,  when  she  would  go  to  the  window  and  peer  out  as 
before.  She  never  dreamed  that  her  old  friend  was  as  unhappy  as  she 
herself  or  that,  at  the  very  moment  she  was  cautiously  pulling  aside 
her  curtain  and  looking  across  the  orchard  to  the  ''King's  tavern,"  the 
last  of  the  Whites  was  crying  softly  with  her  face  buried  in  the  fur  coat 
of  the  yellow-eyed  Solomon.  Miss  Lucinda  was  not  so  hard-hearted 
as  she  appeared  on  that  memorable  day  when  the  reference  to  George 
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Washington  overcame  her  prudence.  It  was  only  that  envy,  that 
worst  enemy  to  friendships,  creeping  into  her  heart,  urged  her  to  spoil 
for  another  what  she  herself  could  not  enjoy.  Poor  Miss  Lucinda  ! 
she  had  faithfully  repeated  the  ten  commandments  every  Sunday  since 
she  was  four  years  old,  and  to  break  one  of  them  had  always  seemed 
to  her  an  impossible  offense.  Yet  here  she  was,  an  old  woman  of 
seventy-four,  who  ought  to  know  better,  coveting  —  yes,  actually 
coveting  that  north  chamber  in  the  "  Red  Wing"  and  its  associations. 
Then  her  thoughts  recurred  to  Miss  Dorcas  and  she  cried  again  as 
the  sweet,  old  face,  with  its  look  of  horrified  surprise,  came  up  before 
her.  "  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  see  why  I  said  it.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean 
half.  And  she  isn't  silly  and  we've  always  known  each  other,  and  it 
seems  too  bad  that  now — "  here  Miss  Lucinda  sobbed  so  that  Solo- 
mon's courage  forsook  him  and  he  fled  in  alarm, — ''and  we've  always 
known  each  other  and  had  such  good  times  together  and  now  its  all 
over.  There  !  I  hear  that  board  creaking.  Dorcas  has  always  said 
'twas  a  sign  of  something  dreadful  going  to  happen.  What  if  she 
should  be  going  to  die  ?  I  thought  she  looked  kind  of  pale  yesterday 
when  she  was  out  in  the  yard.  I  wonder  if  I  hadn't  better  run  over 
and  see  if  she's  all  right.  I  don't  like  to  let  a  quarrel  run  on  like  this, 
it's  unchristian,  and  there's  no  knowing  what  may  come  of  it.  Father 
used  to  say,  "  Never  let  the  sun  set  on  your  anger,  Lucy,"  and  I  guess 
he  was  about  right.  But  I  do  hate  to  go  over  there  without  any 
excuse,  after  she  told  me  never  to  come  into  her  house  again.  I  wish 
I  could  think  of  something." 

She  sat  there  a  long  time  and  thought,  while  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  darkness  began  to  gather  and  deepen  until  the  "  Red  Wing  " 
and  the  gnarled  old  apple  trees  beside  it  were  no  longer  visible.  The 
wind  was  rising  rapidly  and  the  old  sign  swung  to  and  fro,  grating  on 
its  iron  arm  with  an  unearthly  shriek  ;  the  moon  rose  and  sent  a  flood 
of  pale  light  through  the  tavern  windows,  mingled  after  a  time  with  a 
reddish  gleam  that  danced  over  the  carpet,  a  flickering,  unsteady  light, 
which  put  to  shame  the  pale  moonbeams  and  drove  the  eerie  shadows 
out  of  their  hiding  places  in  the  corners.  It  shone  more  steadily  on 
Miss  Lucinda's  white  hair  and  thin  white  hands.  What  a  bright  light 
it  was  !     How  strange  and  beautiful  ! 

Miss  Lucinda  raised  her  head  with  a  start.  "  I  know  what  I'll  do" 
was  on  her  tongue,  but  the  words  were  not  spoken.  The  red  light  in 
the  room  confused  her  ;  she  heard  sounds  in  the  street,  shouting,   and 
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the  rattle   of     wheels.      What    was    the  matter  ?      Was  it   fire  ?     She 
turned  to  the  window  and  stood  spellbound. 

Up,  up  from  the  "Red  Wing,"  making  pale  the  full  moon,  rolled 
columns  of  fire,  preceded  by  hugh  puffs  of  black  smoke,  thick  with 
sparks.  A  grand  sight  it  was  ;  the  old  house  writhing  in  the  grasp  of 
the  fire-monster  ;  flames  bursting  from  windows  and  doors  ;  that  vast 
red  column  rising  toward  the  stars  ;  the  charred  beams  falling  amid 
showers  of  sparks,  and  the  pale  moon  looking  down  upon  it  all  from  a 
reddened  sky. 

Miss  Lucinda  hurried  out.  The  night  was  cold,  and  she  shivered 
as  she  made  her  way  through  the  orchard.  Her  ears  were  deaf  to  the 
roar  of  the  fire  and  the  shouts  of  the  bystanders  ;  she  heard  only  the 
horrible  shrieking  of  the  warning  sign  as  it  rasped  and  grated  on  the 
iron.  She  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound.  Half 
running,  half  walking,  she  reached  a  group  of  people,  who  stood  gazing 
curiously  at  the  lurid  spectacle. 

"  Where  is  Dorcas?"  she  cried. 

Somebody  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  to  where  a  woman 
stood,  bareheaded,  her  thin  gray  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  her  face 
turned  toward  the  burning  house. 

"  Dorcas,"  said  Lucinda,  touching  her  gently.  Then  the  woman 
turned. 

"I  said  you  were  never  to  come  into  the  house  again,"  she  said  in 
a  dazed  way,  "and  now  you  can't." 

The  roof  fell  in  then,  and  the  shower  of  burning  wood  drove  back 
the  crowd.  Miss  Lucinda  took  Miss  Dorcas  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
away  through  the  orchard. 

"Dorcas,"  she  said  gently,  "you're  coming  right  home  to  live  with 
me  and  Solomon,  and  you  may  call  him  George  Washington,  if  you 
want  to.  It's  a  great  and  good  name,  and  you've  always  had  associa- 
tions with  it,  you  know." 

Ada  E.  Herrick. 


THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  AT  COLLEGE 

Lida  Rose  McCabe 

The  American  girl  at  college  does  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful  for 
this  little  volume  written  in  her  behalf.  She  only  wishes  it  had  been 
written  by  one  who  could,  herself,  claim  such  a  title,  and  had  made 
more  than  a  "  flying  visit  to  the  woman's  colleges  of  New  England, 
and  the  South," — a  fact  obvious  enough  without  statement  in  the 
preface.  We  wish  especially  that  the  author  had  stayed  long  enough 
with  us  to  appreciate  our  dislike  of  having  this  college  spoken  of  as 
"  Smith's,"  but  perhaps  her  "  flying  visit  "  took  her  no  further  than  the 
Ferry,  which  is  misleading.  We  would  have  liked  also  to  have  asked 
her  to  a  meal  to  show  that  here,  as  well  as  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Vassar, 
there  are  maids  (though  not  boasting  any  special  "  color  ")  to  serve 
"  the  wholesome  viands."  The  statement  that  "  At  WeHesley  and 
Smith  students  wait  on  table"  is  a  little  annoying  when  we  particularly 
rejoice  in  having  no  sort  of  house-work  thrust  upon  us,  and  avoided 
going  to  Wellesley  partly  on  that  account.  But  this  is  only  a  matter 
of  detail.  In  case  it  be  true,  however,  that  "if  nature  has  not  given  a 
woman  taste  in  dress  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  supply  it,"  then 
we  have  to  admit  that  Smith  "does  not  discharge  its  whole  duty  "  in 
many  cases.  Some  of  the  toilets  we  have  among  us  would  hardly 
pass  muster  with  those  belonging  to  members  of  "  Philadelphia's 
most  exclusive  social  life,"  with  which  we  envy  Bryn  Mawr  its  "vital 
touch."  But  the  author  gives  us  encouragement  to  believe  that  our 
entrance  into  society  "  however  limited  its  scope  "  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  our  having  so  often  poured  tea,  the  "graceful  brewing" 
of  which  is  "no  mean  side  feature  of  the  modern  educational  life." 
Perhaps  some  of  us  will  not  make  such  a  poor  showing  among  the 
Biddle  B.  Biddies  or  the  "flower  of  Boston  courtesy  "  after  all. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  swimming-tank  spoken  of  as  "  spacious  " 
for  we  are  very  proud  of  having  one,  though  none  of  us  have  tried  it 
yet.  But  we  believe  that  a  tolerably  short  girl  would  have  room 
enough  for  two  strokes  should  the  experiment  ever  be  attempted. 

At  Vassar,  we  hear,  rowing  on  the  Hudson  is  optional.  Rowing 
on  the  Connecticut  is  also  optional  here. 

All  the  colleges,  we  are  told,  have  three  courses, —  classical,  scien- 
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tine  and  literary,  from  which  the  American  girl  may  choose,  and  "  the 
first  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  second  to  Master  of 
Arts,  the  trio  to  Doctor  of  Philosophy."  But  even  when  we  see  the 
incapability  of  the  writer  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  as  she  has  under- 
taken, where  ignorance  of  educational  systems  and  aims  is  very 
evident,  it  would  be  unjust  to  misunderstand  the  good  intentions  of 
the  author  whose  spirit  was  in  her  work,  even  if  her  hand  was  not. 

Katherine  McK.  Garrison. 


HOLLY  BERRIES 

Was  it  a  heart  that  passed  this  way, 
A  wounded  heart,  which  —  sobbing  low  — 
Journeyed  through  darkness  into  day 
And  left  its  foot-print  in  the  snow  ? 

Or  was  it  the  great  pendulum 
Of  sorrow  —  swinging  to  and  fro  ; 
Which  scattered  flecks  of  crimson  foam 
Upon  the  white  breast  of  the  snow. 

It  may  have  been  the  guest  who  came, 
As  comrade  to  the  mistletoe  ; 
And  whose  wee  pulses  gave  their  flame 
To  warm  a  Christmas. 

Caroline  Macomber  Fuller. 


riEHITABLES  THANKSGIVING 

"  Goin'  to  keep  Thanksgivin'  this  year  ?  " 

"  No,"  sez  I,  pretty  short,  "  I'm  not,"  for  I  felt  cross  that  mornin' 
and  I  didn't  see  as  it  was  any  business  of  Eliza  Raymond's  to  be 
inquirin'  into  my  plans,  if  I  had  lived  next  door  to  her  ever  since  I 
was  married. 

"  Tis  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  up  a  dinner  just  for  one,"  she  went 
on  'thout  noticin'  my  manner,  "you'd  better  come  over  and  take 
dinner  with  us,  we'd  all  be  pleased  to  have  you." 

"No,"  sez  I,  "'taint  the  trouble,  I  got  stuff  enough  and  I  guess  I 
aint  so  lazy  yet  but  I  can  cook  my  own  dinner,  but  I  aint  got  anything 
to  be  thankful  for  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  pretend." 

"I  s'posed  you'd  be  sort  o'  lonesome  this  year  and  that's  why  I 
thought  you'd  better  come  ov " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  goin'  to,"  sez  I,  not  givin'  her  time  to  finish,  and 
with  that  I  got  up,  and  went  in  the  house,  and  shut  the  door,  leavin' 
her  standin'  with  mouth  open,  hangin'  onto  the  gate-post. 

Twas  only  about  five  o'clock,  but  as  I  didn't  have  anythin'  else 
to  do,  and  was  ruther  tired  anyway,  I  thought  I'd  have  supper  an'  then 
go  to  bed  an'  try  to  forget  all  about  to-morrow's  bein'  Thanksgivin' 
day.  We  used  to  keep  the  day  when  David  was  alive,  but  now  that 
he  is  taken,  it's  naterally  different.  It  looked  as  if,  after  takin'  away 
both  our  children,  the  Lord  might  ha'  spared  David  to  me.  Last  year 
I  cooked  a  big  dinner  and  we  asked  in  a  lot  of  friends,  and  here  this 
year  I  wuz  goin'  to  set  down  alone  to  bread,  an'  apple-sauce. 

I  wuz  thinkin'  all  this  over  while  I  wuz  drawin'  a  cup  o'  tea  for 
myself,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  came  Joey  with 
an  armful  of  wood.  Joey  is  Widow  McClure's  son  an'  he  chops  wood 
an'  does  errands  for  me,  winters.  He  looked  sort  o'  peaked  and  miser- 
able, so  I  sez  to  him,  "Put  in  an  extry  pile  of  wood  to-night,  Joey,  an' 
then  you  needn't  come  in  the  mornin'  if  you'd  like  the  day  to 
yourself,"  for  I  sort  of  s'posed  he'd  want  to  celebrate  some. 

Somehow  he  didn't  look  as  happy  as  I  expected,  for  all  his  thanks, 
and  as  he  was  goin'  out  the  door  I  called  after  him,  "  Don't  you  want 
some  apples  to  take  home  ?  "       He  turned,  an'  sort  of  smiled,  an'  said, 
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"  Well,  I  dunno  but  I  do,  if  you  make  it  convenient  to  spare  'um."  Joey 
alius  was  dreadful  polite  for  a  boy.  I  gave  him  the  candle,  and  a 
basket,  and  told  him  where  to  rind  the  Baldwins. 

I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night  so  I  got  up  pretty  early  and  made 
the  fire,  and  started  out  to  the  pump  for  the  water.  There  was  ice  on 
the  back  steps,  an'  somehow  I  slipped  and  fell.  I  thought  first  I'd 
broken  my  leg,  but  I  found  I'd  only  sprained  my  ankle,  an'  I  managed 
to  crawl  up  those  steps,  an'  get  into  the  kitchen  again,  an'  there  I 
dropped,  clean  tuckered  out.  I  knew  there  was  some  bandages  and 
liniment  up-stairs,  an'  if  I  could  get  hold  of  'um  once  I'd  be  all  right, 
an'  it  was  maddenin'  to  lie  there,  an'  not  be  able  to.  I  was  sorry  then 
that  I'd  told  Joey  not  to  come  back,  but  I  kept  hopin'  that  some  of  the 
neighbors  might  drop  in. 

I  laid  there  quite  a  while,  an'  not  a  livin'  soul  came  near  me,  when 
finally  I  heard  Joey's  whistle  comin'  up  the  street,  and  pretty  soon  he 
stuck  his  head  in  at  the  door.  "  What,  that  you  ?"  sez  I.  "  Yes,  mother 
thought  you  might  want  something  and  I'd  better  come  round  anyway. 
Do  you  want  anything?"  sez  he,  pleasant  as  you  please.  "  Yes,  I  fell 
down  the  steps  and  sprained  my  ankle,  and  I  want  some  liniment  and 
bandages,  that  are  in  a  chest  up  in  the  spare-room.  Second  drawer, 
left-hand  side,"  I  called  to  him,  for  he  was  'most  upstairs  by  that  time. 
He  was  down  again  most  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  and  by 
the  time  I'd  got  it  all  bandaged,  I  began  to  feel  quite  chipper. 

I  noticed  then  how  cold  he  looked,  and  made  him  sit  down  by  the 
fire  and  get  warm  while  I  got  something  to  eat,  for  I  hadn't  had  any 
breakfast.  I  made  some  coffee,  it's  sort  of  strengthenin',  an'  made  him 
draw  up  and  have  some  too,  an'  I  declare  I  never  saw  even  a  boy  eat 
so  much  before,  but  all  he  said  wuz,  "  I  wish  mother  could  taste  this 
coffee."  With  that  I  begun  to  question  him.  First  he  wouldn't  say 
anythin',  but  pretty  soon  I  found  that  he  hadn't  had  any  breakfast  an' 
that  all  he  and  his  mother  and  the  children  were  goin'  to  have  for  their 
Thanksgivin'  dinner  was  bread  and  the  apples  I  gave  him  the  night 
before. 

Then  may  be  you  don't  think  I  felt  mean  to  think  that  here  I  was 
a  miserable  old  woman  a  frettin'  and  stewin',  with  plenty  to  eat  in  the 
house,  because  I  thought  I  knew  what  was  right  for  me  better  than 
the  Lord  did,  an'  here  was  this  poor  woman  an'  her  children,  starvin' 
for  what  I  wouldn't  use.  "  Joey,"  sez  I,  "  You  go  right  home  and  tell 
your   mother  I  should  like  to  have  her  and  the  children  take  dinner 
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with    me  this  afternoon  about    four    o'clock,  and  then  if  you   haven't 
anythin'  particlar  to  do,  you  might  come  back  and  help  me." 

I  looked  around  but  he  had  just  vanished.  He  came  back  mighty 
soon  on  a  dead  trot,  an'  then  how  we  did  work.  It  was  pretty  short 
notice  to  get  up  a  Thanksgivin'  dinner,  but  Joey  peeled  potatoes,  an' 
crumbed  bread,  an'  washed  cranberries,  an'  set  the  table,  after  he  had 
killed  the  biggest  and  fattest  gobbler  I  had.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  we 
were  keepin'  the  day  quite  right  without  mince-pie  or  plum-pudding, 
but  there  wasn't  time  to  make  either,  but  I  baked  some  squash  and 
apple-pies  with  the  flakiest  sort  of  crust,  an'  a  big  cake,  an'  the  turkey 
was  done  to  a  turn,  an'  everythin'  looked  lovely.  It  seemed  dretful 
shiftless  not  to  sit  down  to  dinner  till  four  o'clock  but  it  couldn't  be 
helped. 

Mrs.  McClure  came  with  the  children  'bout  half-past  three.  I 
gave  a  sort  of  groan  when  I  saw  there  was  five  of  'urn,  but  they  was  as 
well  behaved  children  as  ever  I  saw,  and  didn't  make  a  mite  of  trouble, 
an'  they  ate  as  if  they  hadn't  had  anything  to  eat  for  months,  and  I 
guess  they  hadn't.  I  couldn't  quite  bring  myself  to  let  those  dishes 
stand  after  dinner,  so  I  washed  'urn  up  and  they  wiped  'um  for  me,  an' 
then  they  played  games  till  the  youngest  one  got  so  tired  that  she 
crept  up  into  my  lap  and  went  to  sleep  there,  and  her  mother  sat  down 
to  the  old  piano  that  hadn't  been  touched  since  Martha  died  and  played 
so  that  I  had  to  drop  my  glasses  and  take  a  long  while  to  find  them,  so 
they  wouldn't  notice  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  didn't  expect  to  be 
happy  when  I  asked  them  all  to  dinner,  but  somehow  I  was,  an'  I  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  I  was  nearer  David. 

Anna    H.    Spann. 
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SKATING   SONG 

Moon  so  bright, 

Stars  alight, 

Clouds  adance,  adance; 

Snow  of  night, 

Fleecy  white, 

Silver  ice  agleam,  aglance, 

High,  hey,  high,  hey, 

Skimming  the  smooth,  bright  way, 

High,  hey,  high,  hey, 

Over  the  ice  away. 

Cheeks  so  bright, 

Face  alight, 

Heart  adance,  adance; 

Eyes  of  night, 

Brow  of  white, 

Silver  skates  agleam,  aglance, 

High,  hey,  high,  hey, 

Skimming  the  smooth,  bright  way, 

High,  hey,  high,  hey, 

Over  the  ice  away. 

Cora    I.  Warburton. 
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As  the  Year  Went — It  was  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  and,  fairly  swathed  in  blankets,  I  was  sitting  at  my  open 
window  waiting  for  the  chimes  to  announce  1893.  The  moon  had 
disappeared  long  ago  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  a  fine  rain  was  begin- 
ning to  fall.  I  shivered  involuntarily  at  the  dreariness  of  it  all;  the 
trees  swayed  before  the  window,  and  the  low  bushes  in  the  garden,  as 
if  imitating  the  motion,  shook  dejectedly. 

Suddenly  in  the  one  light  spot,  where  a  ray  of  the  electric  light 
from  the  street  ran  undecidedly  across  the  dead  grass,  I  saw  two  figures; 
an  old  man,  worn  and  bent,  with  gray  hair  hanging  matted  even  to  his 
shoulders,  who  led  gently  but  firmly  by  the  hand  a  little  boy.  The 
child  hung  back  and  finally  stopped  short,  looking  up  pleadingly  into 
the  old  man's  face,  but  in  vain;  with  a  wistful  look,  as  if  he  too  would 
turn  back,  the  man  shook  his  head  and  pointed  forward  into  the 
darkness.  Nothing  but  dark  and  indistinct  shadows  could  be  seen, 
and  the  child  cried  piteously,  clinging  to  the  old  man's  cloak  and 
hiding  his  face  from  the  sight  of  the  gaunt  shadows,  that  seemed  to 
creep  nearer  and  beckon  to  him. 

"I  can't  go,"  he  wailed,  "and  must  I  go  alone — alone?"  his  voice 
rising  in  terror  as  the  thought  struck  him  more  forcibly,  "  Oh  father, 
won't  you  come  with  me,  just  a  little  way?"  Impulsively  the  man  stooped 
down  and  took  the  child  up  into  his  arms,  and  held  him  closely  for  a 
moment.  "  No,  dear,  I  cannot  go,"  he  said  sadly,  "You  must  be  br<  \  e, 
you  must  be  a  man  now;  the  way  is  not  so  long.  Farewell."  And  ab 
the  clock  began  to  strike  he  tenderly  put  him  down,  looked  wistfully 
back  at  the  road  that  had  been  so  hard  and  yet  that  he  had  loved  so 
well,  and  releasing  himself  from  the  child's  clinging  hands,  disappeared 
into  the  darkness.  For  a  minute  the  little  fellow  tried  to  be  courageous, 
then  fully  realizing  the  darkness  and  loneliness,  his  mouth  quivered 
and  his  curly  head  dropped  on  his  arm. 

The  last  stroke  of  twelve  died  away  and  the  chimes  rang  out  clear 
and  loud.  Leaning  from  the  window  I  saw  only  the  trees  still  rocking 
drearily  and  big  drops  of  rain  pattering  on  the  bushes.  The  little 
child  was  gone. 

Rebecca    Kinsman. 

Company  Manners. — There  was  a  family  who  used  to  live  across 
the  street  from  us  some  five  years  ago,  who  were  all  brought  up  on 
company  manners.     You  would  suspect  it  at  once,  from  the  unnatural 
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stillness  which  always  followed  the  ringing  of  the  door  bell  and  the 
self-conscious  air  with  which  even  baby  Johnny  always  said/' Yes,  Ma'm," 
and  "  No,  Ma'm,"  and  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you."  You  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  it  was  abnormal  for  a  family  of  five  children,  none  of  them 
deaf  or  dumb  and  three  of  them  girls  with  pullable  hair,  to  be 
invariably  so  quiet  and  well  behaved. 

They  all  went  to  church  as  soon  as  they  could  walk  and  sat 
through  the  service  as  properly  as  if  they  were  having  their  pictures 
taken.  Once  in  prayer  time  I  peeped  over  the  back  of  the  pew  to  see 
if  they  didn't  have  iron  rests  at  their  backs.  They  didn't  ;  but  Mildred 
and  Johnny  at  the  head  of  the  pew  were  using  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  in  a  most  unregenerate  way.  I  told  Mamma  about  it,  when 
she  reproved  me  for  whispering  in  church  and  I  asked  her  if  she  didn't 
think  that  the  Martin  children  were  like  whited  sepulchres.  She 
didn't  say  so,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  she  half  agreed  with  me.  It 
was  not  wholly  their  fault,  poor  things,  that  they  were  such  hypocrit- 
ical little  prigs.  They  had  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  of  an 
audience  always  in  mind.  When  Robert  fell  into  a  hornet's  nest  and 
came  shrieking  home  to  his  mother,  she  snapped  off  the  two  bees  which 
still  clung  to  him  and  said  reproachfully,  "  Don't,  Robert,  what  will 
the  neighbors  think  of  you  ? " 

Robert  was  only  three  then,  and  he  only  screamed  the  louder  so 
that  his  mother  finally  had  to  take  him  into  the  house  to  keep  the 
family  name  from  disgrace.  Mrs.  Martin  understood  her  children  well 
and  knew  in  each  case  just  which  motives  could  be  appealed  to  effect- 
ually. When  Mary  cried,  her  mother  always  said:  " Please  stop,  dear, 
you  are  getting  your  eyes  very  red,  and  you  won't  look  pretty  if 
anybody  comes."  When  Susan  did  not  darn  her  stockings  or  black 
her  boots,  she  told  her  that  people  would  consider  her  shiftless. 

Nancy,  the  oldest,  was  thirteen,  just  my  age  ;  but  she  was  not  a 
bit  like  me.  When  her  mother  had  company  she  always  went  in  to 
help  entertain  them.  She  sat  very  straight  in  her  chair  with  both  feet 
on  the  carpet  and  never  rocked.  She  had  keen,  nervous  eyes,  always 
on  the  alert  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  or  card  case  so  likely  to  be 
dropped  by  a  caller.  She  just  escaped  being  cross-eyed,  and  I  was 
sure  that  the  peculiar  cast  of  her  eyes  had  been  brought  about  by  her 
desire  to  watch  at  one  time  two  people  sitting  in  opposite  parts  of 
the  room. 

I  called  at  the  little  brown  house  once  with  Mamma,  and  dropped 
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my  handkerchief  four  times  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  Nancy  jump  to 
pick  it  up  for  me.  I  think  she  must  have  known  that  I  was  doing  it  to 
tease  her,  bnt  she  was  as  non-committal  as  a  dumb  waiter.  Mamma, 
I  remember  had  on  one  of  those  coats  with  ball  fringe,  and  the  balls 
hit  on  the  floor  with  little  thumps  every  now  and  then.  Nancy  started 
each  time  and  then  looked  disappointed  and  embarrassed.  If  we  had 
stayed  very  long  I  think  that  she  would  have  been  shocked  into 
nervous  prostration. 

I  made  it  very  hard  for  Nancy  that  afternoon,  for  I  had  not  even 
ordinary  manners  and  would  not  talk  about  anything,  though  she  tried 
her  best  to  bring  up  subjects  that  I  was  interested  in.  But  such  topics 
as  my  new  Sunday  School  teacher,  the  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  our 
good  old  Towser,  and  even  the  joy  of  having  a  potential  brother-in-law 
were  met  with  chilling  indifference.  I  much  preferred  to  look  at  the 
elaborate  design  on  the  window  screen  with  its  little  Chinese  pagoda, 
sunset,  mountain,  and  bird,  evidently  painted  from  two  points  of  view. 

Mrs.  Martin  saw  that  we  were  not  getting  on  well  and,  thinking 
that  Nancy  had  exhausted  her  resources,  suggested  that  she  should 
take  me  up  to  her  room  to  see  her  birthday  books.  Nancy  was  not 
pleased  with  this  suggestion.  I  suppose  that  her  room  was  not  in 
company  order,  so  she  said  very  politely  that  she  was  afraid  I  would 
not  want  to  climb  three  flights  of  stairs.  I  would  have  insisted  on 
going  if  Mamma  had  not  at  that  moment  risen  to  go.  Nancy  at  once 
busied  herself  putting  on  Mamma's  overshoes  and  then  after  the  usual 
conventionalities  we  were  out  in  the  sunlight  again. 

I  remember  wondering  on  the  way  home  if  anyone  ever  got  on 
the  other  side  of  those  company  manners  and  what  they  would  find 
there  if  they  did.  Did  Nancy  ever  do  anything  without  reference  to 
what  people  would  think  of  it  ?  How  much  of  a  shock  would  it  take  to 
throw  her  off  her  guard  ?  Was  she  ever  interested  in  things  for  their 
own  sakes  and  not  as  possible  fads  of  other  people  ?  These  and  other 
absurd  questions  absorbed  my  interest  for  days. 

My  inquiring  spirit  never  had  a  chance  to  carry  out  its  investiga- 
tions, for  the  Martin  family  shortly  afterwards  left  town,  and  the  family 
who  came  to  live  in  the  little  brown  house  were  the  most  genuine 
people  possible.  They  didn't  have  company  manners  or  company  ideas 
or  anything  dishonest  and  superficial.  Indeed,  they  spoke  their  minds 
so  freely  that  my  feelings  would  have  been  hurt  a  dozen  times  a  day 
if  I  ever  could  have  remembered  it  in  time. 
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I  haven't  thought  of  the  Martin  family  before  for  a  long  time,  but 
this  winter  I  have  been  visiting  in  New  York  and  I  have  met  a  number 
of  people  who  reminded  me  of  them.  I  was  sorry  for  them,  at  first. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  would  get  so  tired  of  doing  and  saying  the  proper 
thing,  but  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  contagious  and  if  I  do 
not  hurry  home  soon,  I  fear  that  I  shall  catch  the  company  manners  too. 

Frances  Marsh  Bancroft. 

A  Case  of  Charity. — It  was  a  short,  narrow  street,  almost  an 
alley,  running  parallel  with  the  avenue.  The  windows  in  the  rear  of 
the  high  block  houses  were  heavily  curtained,  so  that  the  eyes  of  their 
occupants  were  not  offended  by  the  double  row  of  rickety  shanties  and 
shabby  one  story  houses  which  lined  the  alley.  The  level  of  the  street 
was  morev  than  twTo  feet  above  that  of  the  yards  where  water  stood 
ankle-deep  for  more  than  three  months  in  the  year.  Now  these  ponds 
were  frozen  solid,  for  it  was  one  of  the  coldest  days  in  January. 

The  roadway  was  unpaved  and  very  rough,  for  the  ground  had 
frozen  into  hard  clods  and  ruts.  Few  teams  passed  through  the  alley, 
and  a  carriage  was  almost  an  unheard  of  thing  ;  but  this  morning  a 
coupe  with  footman  and  driver  on  the  box  had  been  jolting  up  and 
down  the  alley  for  two  hours.  It  was  too  cold  for  the  horses  to  stand 
still,  so  the  driver  guided  them  slowly  over  the  road,  avoiding  the 
deepest  holes  and  grumbling  to  his  companion.  "  I  don't  see  no  sense 
in  this  way  of  givin'  charity  nohow.  Rich  folks  don't  know  nothin' 
'bout  poverty,  and  only  makes  poor  people  mad  by  pryin'  into  their 
homes  and  askin'  questions.  Mrs.  Longley  may  have  good  intentions 
but  I  wish  she'd  keep  to  her  old  ways  of  feedin'  the  orphan  'sylum 
children  at  New  Years  instead  of  traipsingaround  to  all  these  shanties." 

Just  then  the  door  of  one  of  the  shanties  opened  and  Mrs.  Longley 
came  out  and  stood  waiting  for  the  carriage.  She  was  a  tall,  handsome 
woman  with  a  face  almost  childlike  in  its  sweetness  and  innocence. 
There  was  a  gracious  dignity  in  the  poise  of  her  head  and  in  her 
gesture  to  the  coachman. 

"James,  I  have  but  one  more  house  to  go  to,  this  next.  I  will  be 
out  in  about  fifteen  minutes."  A  sigh  of  mingled  relief  and  discour- 
agement escaped  her  as  she  turned  to  pick  her  way  over  the  ash  pile 
which  was  heaped  up  before  the  gate  of  the  last  house.  She  had  spent 
the  morning  investigating  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  alley  and 
she  was  much  discouraged.     Everyone  was  very  poor  and  unhappy. 
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Some  of  the  women  had  told  her  long  stories  of  their  poverty  and 
want,  which  she  had  noted  on  the  ivory  leaves  of  the  tablet  hanging 
at  her  belt.  Others  had  rated  against  the  rich  in  such  a  way  that  she 
had  really  felt  uncomfortable  and  was  glad  to  hook  her  sable  cape  and 
go  on  to  the  next  house.  They  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  that, 
although  she  was  rich,  she  was  anxious  to  help  them.  It  was  good  to 
have  only  one  more  house,  but  she  dreaded  another  story  of  poverty  or 
another  wail  of  despair.  She  knocked  at  the  door  twice  without 
receiving  any  answer,  but  a  third  rap  with  the  heavy  silver  head  of  her 
umbrella  was  effectual.  The  door  was  opened  about  an  inch  and  a 
woman's  face  hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  shawl  peered  out.  "  What  was 
you  wantin',  ma'am  ? "  asked  the  woman  in  a  dull,  low  voice. 

Mrs.  Longley  was  surprised  and  somewhat  taken  aback.  She  was 
usually  met  half  way,  at  least  asked  to  come  in.  "I  —  I  wanted  to 
see  you,"  she  stammered. 

"  Was  you  wantin'  washin'  done  ?  "  asked  the  woman,  opening  the 
door  wide.  "  Won't  you  come  in  quick,  ma'am  ?  I  don't  want  to  let 
none  of  this  cold  air  in."  Mrs.  Longley  walked  past  the  woman  into 
the  front  room  where  the  door  stood  open.  It  was  no  warmer  in  the 
room  than  out  of  doors.  There  was  no  furniture  except  a  tumbled 
bed  in  the  corner  and  one  chair  on  which  Mrs.  Longley  seated  herself. 
The  woman  followed  her,  shutting  the  door  carefully.  She  was  short 
and  round-shouldered,  with  large  hands,  red  and  swollen  with  washing 
clothes.  There  was  a  heavy  droop  to  the  eyelids,  but  the  eyes  beneath 
were  bright  and  keen,  suspicious  now,  as  she  asked  again  :  "  Was  you 
wantin'  washin'  done?"  Mrs.  Longley  looked  up  with  almost  an 
apologetic  air,  "  Why,  no,  you  see  I  am  assisting  the  Bureau  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities  in  their  work  for  relieving  the  poor  and  suffering  this 
winter.  We  are  so  anxious  to  help  you,  we  who  can,  and  we  want  you 
to  tell  us  just  what  you  need."  There  was  an  appeal  in  her  voice 
which  passed  unheeded  by  the  other  woman  who  leaned  up  against 
the  head  of  the  bedstead  with  arms  crossed  under  her  shawl.  She 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs.  Longley's  face  but  she  made  no  remarks. 
"  And  you  see  it  is  hard  to  find  out  what  people  need,  so  I  shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  be  very  frank.  There  are  a  number  of  questions  which 
the  board  always  wishes  those  who  are  on  the  investigating  committee 
to  ask.  First,  Have  you  any  work  ?  How  large  is  your  family  ?  Is 
your  husband  steady?"  She  took  out  her  silver  pencil  and  ivory 
tablet. 
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"  There  ain't  no  need  of  asking  them  questions.  We're  all  right, 
my  husband's  all  right  ;  and  if  we're  needin'  help  we  wouldn't  be 
askin'  of  it."  The  last  words  she  muttered  to  herself.  "  But,  my  dear 
madam,  you  don't  look  all  right.  This  house  is  as  cold  as  a  barn  and 
that  cotton  dress  is  not  warm  enough  for  you."  Something  stirred  on 
the  bed  and  uttered  a  faint  cry.  The  woman  took  up  the  baby  and 
rocked  it  slowly  on  her  arm,  while  she  held  one  tiny  red  fist  in  her 
large  hand.  She  looked  at  her  interlocutor  with  a  kindlier  glance 
than  before.  "  And  your  baby,  now,  has  not  got  enough  clothing. 
Can't  I  send  you  something?  If  you  would  only  tell  me."  "  'Tain't  no 
use,"  interrupted  the  woman  slowly.  She  looked  at  the  baby,  then 
putting  it  down  quickly  on  the  bed,  she  went  on  in  her  former  defiant 
tone.  "  I  does  washin'  and  my  husband's  workin'  in  the  factory,  and 
besides  us  there's  only  the  baby,  and  we're  all  right.  The  house  is 
cold  'cause  I  hain't  got  no  fire  in  the  front  part  and  this  room's  empty 
'cause  my  husband's  been  mendin'  some  of  the  chairs  out  in  the  yard. 

If   you    want    washin',    I'll    do    it    for   you,    if   you    don't " The 

woman's  voice  had  grown  shrill  and  piercing,  the  kindliness  had  van- 
ished from  her  face,  and  had  been  replaced  by  a  sullen  expression. 
Mrs.  Longley  rose  hurriedly,  "  No,  no,  I  have  all  my  washing  done  in 
the  house.  I  should  like  to  help  you  if  you  needed  it.  Good 
morning."  She  went  out  quickly.  A  great  sense  of  relief  came  over 
her,  mingled  with  a  certain  satisfaction.  She  had  done  a  hard  morn- 
ing's work  and  had  a  long  list  of  needy  poor  to  hand  into  the  Bureau. 
However,  she  did  wish  that  poor  people  were  not  so  very  unresponsive. 

The  woman  she  had  left  remained  leaning  against  the  bed  post. 
She  watched  the  footman  leap  down  from  the  box  and  hold  the 
carriage  door  open  for  his  mistress.  She  saw  her  features  outlined 
against  the  satin  lining,  and  even  caught  the  flash  of  a  diamond  pin 
at  her  throat  as  she  loosened  her  wrap.  Then  her  arms  dropped  to 
her  side  and  with  a  moan  she  slid  down  by  the  bed,  reaching  out  her 
arms  toward  the  baby.  "  Ah,  pet,  I  couldn't  do  it  even  for  you,  I 
couldn't,  I  couldn't  let  her  help  me.  Comin'  with  her  questions  to  tell 
the  people  whether  Tim  is  a  steady  man.  May  be  I  done  wrong  to  tell 
all  them  lies,  maybe  I  should  have  told  her  that  Tim  is  most  of  the 
time  at  the  corner  saloon.  I  could  do  her  washin'  but  I  couldn't  take 
help  from  the  like  of  her." 

Charlotte  Coffyn  Wilkinson. 


MISS  ESTELLE 

Poor  Miss  Estelle  !  I  always  begin  any  talk  about  her  that  way 
and  yet  she  is  the  happiest  person  I  know.  Some  happiness  is  more 
pathetic  than  any  sorrow,  however,  and  when  Miss  Estelle  is  most 
happy,  I  come  away  from  her  saddest.  The  day  I  first  saw  her  always 
seems  a  fit  setting  to  my  thought  of  her.  It  was  a  gray,  quiet  day,  a 
day  in  which  the  sun  struggled  to  shine  every  few  moments,  but  soon 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  fell  back  among  the  clouds.  People  hesitated 
before  the  umbrella-stand,  as  they  went  down  town,  or,  if  they  were 
far  away  from   home,  prudently  took  a  car,  "for  fear  it  might  rain." 

I  was  waiting  for  mine  that  day  in  a  large  news-room  on  the  busiest 
corner  of  the  city.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  wait,  for  through  the 
great  windows  one  could  watch  the  people  outside  hurrying  in  every 
direction.  It  was  the  square  of  the  city  hall  clock,  and  all  life  seemed 
to  go  at  a  faster  pace  in  sight  of  the  moving  hands.  They  pointed  to 
five  o'clock  now,  and  men  were  coming  in  for  their  evening  papers.  I 
was  suddenly  jostled  by  a  tall,  thin  old  man  in  a  closely-buttoned  coat, 
who  demanded  "  what  papers  they  had  for  two  cents."  I  did  not  hear 
his  choice  from  the  list  which  the  astonished  boy  reeled  off,  for  just 
then  I  caught  sight  of  Miss  Estelle.  She  was  standing  at  the  further 
end  of  the  long  counter  where  a  number  of  fashion  magazines  lay,  and 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  them  with  a  serious  business  air. 
She  would  study  a  peculiarly  "  fetching"  costume,  turn  her  head  this 
way  and  that,  then  purse  up  her  lips  and  look  off  into  vacancy,  as  if 
deciding  how  many  yards  of  cloth  and  velvet  it  might  require.  Once 
in  a  while  she  took  out  a  lead-pencil  and  made  a  calculation  in  a  small 
note-book.  There  was  a  peculiar  earnestness  in  her  manner,  which 
impressed  me  at  once  as  all  assumed,  as  it  would  if  1  had  seen  a  little 
child  going  through  the  same  proceeding.  I  expected  every  minute 
to  see  her   throw    away  the  book  with  a  laugh,  and  say  to  someone, 

II  Didn't  I  do  it  well  ?     Wouldn't  you  think  I  was  a  real  dressmaker  ?  " 

But  there  was  nobody  for  her  to  say  it  to,  for  nobody  paid  her  the 
least  attention.  Hers  was  not  a  figure  to  attract  general  notice. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  her  clothes  were  all  much  too  large  for  her, 
they  were  not  remarkable,  and  only  one  who  loved  to  study  faces  and 
to  try  to  read  their  meanings,  would  have  lingered  long  before  Miss 
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Estelle's.  For  the  charm  was  wholly  in  the  puzzling  contradiction  of 
her  expression.  The  business  look  sat  on  her  with  such  an  ill  fit  that, 
although  she  was  wrinkled  and  sixty,  the  child  who  was  making  believe 
was  all  I  saw. 

I  edged  a  little  closer,  and  speculated  hard.  Could  she  be  a  real 
dressmaker?  The  note-book  and  the  professional  air  suggested  that 
occupation.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  her  own  private  wardrobe  she 
was  planning,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  shabby  and  old-fashioned 
hat  and  jacket  and  the  skirt  which  trailed  equally  in  front  and  back. 
But  that  childish  look  betrayed  her.  I  felt  sure  she  could  never  plan 
a  dress,  much  less  cut  and  fit  it.  The  seams  would  never  go  together; 
the  sleeves  would  not  match. 

The  crowd  in  the  store  had  grown  less  when  suddenly  Miss  Estelle, 
casting  a  stealthy  glance  around,  took  a  photograph  very  cautiously 
from  her  pocket.  My  curiosity  overcame  my  prudence,  and  I  stepped 
boldly  forward,  exclaiming  involuntarily  as  my  eyes  fell  on  the 
pictured  face.  It  was  young  and  fair,  with  a  magnetism  which  I  have 
seldom  seen  in  a  real  face.  I  expected  the  woman  to  turn  away  at 
once,  she  looked  so  like  a  frightened  kindergartner,  but  to  my  surprise, 
after  hesitatinga  minute  she  pushed  the  picture  nearer  me  and  said,  with 
a  look  of  pride  and  delight:  "Don't  you  think  she's  beautiful,  don't 
you  ? "  Then  without  waiting  for  any  answer  but  my  look,  she  went  on: 
"  I  hope  you  can  see  her  in  her  new  winter  suit.  It  will  be  so  becoming. 
Black  velvet  almost  all.  It's  so  becoming  to  golden-haired  people. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  And  the  sleeves  must  stand  out  like  wings,  like 
wings  !  "  Her  voice  died  away  as  she  said  that,  and  for  a  minute,  an 
old,  old  look  came  instead  of  the  child-like  or  the  business  one. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  I  asked,  reluctantly  handing  back  the  photograph. 

"  My "  she  began,  her  face  shining  again  with  a  child's  gladness, 

but  suddenly  she  stopped  and  drew  back  stiffly,  then  looking  around 
her  in  a  bewildered  way,  turned  and  went  out.  Impulsively  I  was 
about  to  follow  her,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  store  touched  me.  "I 
wouldn't,  Miss,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Estelle,  — "  he  touched  his  forehead. 
"  She  lost  her  niece  years  ago,  and  she  hasn't  been  the  same  since. 
She's  happy,  though,  planning  clothes  and  presents  for  her.  We  just 
let  her  come." 

He  hurried  back  to  his  customers,  I  hailed  my  car  and  went  home. 
Many  times  after  I  saw  her  in  the  same  place  but  she  never  knew  me. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  know  her.  Mary  Breese  Fuller. 


EDITORIALS 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  reign  of  rumour  in  and  about  the  college, 
perhaps  the  most  timely  subject  for  editorial  investigation  and  com- 
ment is  the  gatepost  as  a  college  institution.     "  Between  you  and  me 

and  the  gatepost "  it  is  everywhere  the  recognized    password  of 

gossip,  rumour,  or  whatever  shade  of  synonym  may  hold  in  different 
communities.  And  since,  as  experience  shows,  the  "  you  "  in  the 
compact  is  incorruptible,  and  the  "  me  "  always  beyond  question,  it  is 
as  clear  as  crystal  that  the  gatepost  is  the  deserving  object  of  the 
present  criticism,  which  seeks  to  be  far  more  than  mere  fault-finding. 

The  work  of  this  phenomenally  gifted  gatepost  was  most  conspic- 
uous, though  perhaps  no  more  influential  than  usual,  in  the  recent 
rumours  about  the  college  constitution  —  not  its  body  of  law,  but  its 
bodily  order,  its  much-praised,  much-prized,  physical  health.  And 
this  specimen  of  the  gatepost's  possible  powers  is  by  no  means  of 
merely  local  interest  and  significance,  but  is  typical  to  a  high  degree 
of  the  function  of  gossip  in  college  society  generally. 

Various  causes,  some  very  general,  some  wholly  individual  in 
nature,  combined  to  produce  a  somewhat  unusual  amount  of  sickness 
within  the  college  gates  as  well  as  nearly  everywhere  outside  that 
arbitrary  limit.  The  comparatively  few  instances  of  fever  and  acute 
nervous  diseases  deserved  and  received  our  genuine  sympathy.  Indeed 
it  is  from  this  very  sympathy  with  the  real,  that  we  show  ourselves 
unsympathetic  with  the  subsequent  additions  to  the  number  by  the 
gatepost.  Under  its  influence,  "  symptoms  "  settled  down  upon 
undergraduate  shoulders  until  they  sank  under  the  shadowy  weight  ; 
until  at  last  it  seemed  in  a  sense  unsocial  and  unsympathetic  to  persist 
in  such  blooming  and  conspicuous  health,  and  it  was  only  with  an 
apologetic  air  that  we  did  so  in  the  face  of  the  general  inquiries  and 
warnings.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  indispositions  rapidly  assimi- 
lated to  the  typhoid  type,  resulting  in  an  enormous  increase  of  "  cases," 
which  have  at  all  times  a  technical  and  convincing  sound,  and  carry  a 
very  definite  weight  while  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  of  a  large 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  gatepost.  Its  next  move  was  highly  char- 
acteristic.    Behind  the  few  parents,  who  had  good  grounds  for  personal 
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anxiety,  loomed  ominous  shadows,  promptly  materialized  at  the  magic 
word  of  the  gatepost  —  "ever  so  many" — and  the  isolated  solitudes 
swelled  into  a  multitudinous  fear,  that  overwhelmed  us  from  all 
quarters,  through  the  press  and  from  parents  hitherto  unconcerned. 
Then  with  an  air  of  the  most  simple-hearted  truth-seeker,  the  gatepost 
must  find  a  rational  cause  for  its  own  most  irrational  results  ;  and 
straightway  the  prevailing  *'  perhaps  "  is  magnified  and  reverberates 
in  a  penetrating  and  imperative  "  is." 

Such  were  the  representative  features  of  the  gatepost's  method. 
At  the  outset,  the  function  of  rumour  in  a  college  community  presents 
a  conspicuous  contrast  to  that  of  gossip  in  general  society.  The 
amount  of  petty,  personal  gossip  in  collegers  comparatively  too  small 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Rumour  here  occupies  itself  rather  with 
institutions  than  with  individuals.  At  one  time,  dramatics,  in  theory 
and  practice,  are  settled  with  such  finality,  that  subsequent  discussion 
has  to  make  its  way  against  it  almost  as  against  fact.  Changes  in  the 
curriculum  come  constantly  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  short,  the 
conscientious  exercise  of  its  most  frivolous  functions  carries  with  it  an 
air  of  conviction  well  nigh  irresistible.  College  rumour  takes  itself 
with  such  seriousness  that  few  have  the  assurance  to  meet  it  as  they 
would  meet  its  counterpart,  gossip,  in  general  society.  It  is  the  union 
of  this  universalizing,  impersonal,  highly-respectable  temper  with  a 
truly  remarkable  gift  of  local  color,  that  gives  our  rumour  its  insidious 
strength. 

This  power  it  renders  nearly  absolute  through  its  constant  ten- 
dency to  identify  itself  with  public  opinion.  A  candid  and  clear-sighted 
observation  will  disclose  scarcely  one  case  in  ten,  in  which  the  values 
are  earnestly  felt.  "The  girls  don't  think  it  fair  "  is  an  ever-ready 
decision  upon  the  policy  of  the  faculty  or  on  individual  action,  without 
sufficient  care  in  demanding  complete  data  for  the  judgment  or  the 
number  of  its  adherents.  If  the  gatepost  had  but  presented  itself  in 
less  apparently  democratic  and  representative  form,  if  its  reports  were 
only  less  invariably  on  good  authority,  we  should  have  suspected  its 
real  character  long  ago  and  acted  accordingly. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  recognized  this  solemn  gossip  which 
is  not  only  defrauding  our  public  opinion  of  the  power  and  honor  that 
is  its  right,  but  is  also  converting  into  actual  weakness,  our  greatest 
source  of  strength.  We  have  little  to  fear  the  ordinary  petty  operations 
of  gossip  ;  the  real  danger  emanating  from  the  college  personality,  is 
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to  be  met  by  the  prompt  strong  expression  of  the  best  side  of  that 
personality.  It  might  be  at  least  a  negative  aid,  if  the  incorruptible 
"  you  "  and  "  I  "  should  discontinue  their  confidences  to  the  third 
member  of  the  threatening  triumvirate  of  college  society.  Results 
of  a  very  positive  character  would  speedily  follow,  if  all  reports  were 
made  to  stand  and  deliver.  To  all  those,  able  to  show  the  countersign 
of  genuine  public  opinion,  our  firm  allegiance  ;  for  all  those,  without 
such  reason  for  being,  prompt  treatment  as  they  deserve,  though  they 
appeal  to  us  in  our  own  collegiate  terms  instead  of  in  the  vulgar 
phraseology  of  common  gossip. 


We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Miss  Watters  from 
the  editorial  board. 

Miss  Willard  has  been  appointed  business  manager  of  The  Smith 
College  Monthly.  All  subscriptions  in  future  may  be  sent  to  her 
address. 
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The  new  year  begins  again,  and  whatever  may  be  the  condition 
of  the  world  or  of  our  little  college  community  the  wish  and  the  hope 
and  the  faith  are  the  same —  Happy  New  Year  ! 

It  is  foolish  to  say  that  the  first  of  January  no  more  begins  a  new 
year  than  the  thirty-first  of  December  for  every  day  indeed  begins  a 
new  year.  But  no  day  in  the  year  begins  with  the  feeling  and  thrill 
of  expectancy,  of  the  first  of  January.  And  if  the  charm  of  the  day 
be  the  result  of  that  mysterious  influence,  called  the  law  of  association, 
what  then  ? 

The  first  of  January  is  like  the  first  of  February  in  so  far  as  it  is 
only  another  day  but,  being  a  New  Year's  Day,  it  inspires  a  pledge  of 
the  soul  to  itself  which  other  days  do  not  suggest.  On  that  morning 
how  many  of  us  did  seriously  resolve  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  They 
turned  back  again,  perhaps  the  next  morning.  But  not  all,  and  it 
may  be  that  our  page  of  white  vows  will  be  kept  purer  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  the  great  beauty  and  gain  of  this  accepted  day  of  beginnings 
that  except  for  the  occasion  and  the  association  we  might  become  too 
discouraged  to  begin  anew  or  even  to  try  to  begin.  So  let  us  not 
laugh  at  the  season  of  good  resolutions: 

"  To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know 
Desire  must  ope  the  portal; 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Help'd  make  the  soul  immortal." 
The  unhappiness,  the  disappointment  and  the  sorrow  of  the  twelvemonth 
that  has  just  ended  cannot  destroy  the  possibility  and  with  it  the  dear 
hopes  and  pleased  anticipations  of  the  year  which  now  begins. 

The  Table's  greeting  of  Happy  New  Year  is,  then,  no  idle  com- 
pliment. It  is  an  earnest  message  of  cheer  to  our  readers.  Let  old 
debts  be  forgiven,  old  feuds  forgotten,  old  friendships  renewed. 
It  is  the  season  of  hope  and  a  fresh  beginning.  Ring  out  the  old, 
ring  in  the  new! 
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The  magazines  have  doffed  the  special  holiday  dress  and  the 
January  numbers  wear  again  their  familiar  covers.  But  if  the  dis- 
tinctly cheery  aspect  of  Christmas  has  disappeared,  the  material  of  a 
more  serious  nature  is  especially  good  and  interesting. 


The  Century  contains  the  usual  number  of  fine  contributions  on 
art,  science  and  literature.  Under  the  series  of  "  Old  Dutch  Masters  " 
there  is  an  illustrated  article  on  Franz  Hals.  "  The  Vanishing  Moose" 
by  Madison  Grant  is  a  vivid  description  of  this  "  noblest  of  American 
sports,"  hunting  the  deer,  but  it  is  also  a  worthy  plea  against  the 
extermination  of  this  game  in  the  Adirondacks.  "  The  Function  of 
the  Poet  "  by  James  Russell  LowTell  is,  as  his  editor  says  in  a  prefa- 
tory note,  "  not  unworthy  to  stand  with  Sidney's  and  with  Shelley's 
Defense  of  Poesy." 

There  is  a  well-written  article  on  "  Life  in  a  Light-house"  by 
Gustav  Kobbe  ;  biographical  sketches  of  Andrew  Lang,  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  George  Sand,  beside  a  sketch  of  "  Sir  James  Simpson's 
Introduction  of  Chloroform,"  by  his  daughter.  Mark  Twain,  in  this 
number,  takes  the  two  leading  characters  of  "  Puddin-head  Wilson  " 
from  infancy  to  manhood. 

Harper's  for  this  month  contains  a  long  article  on  Egypt  and 
Chaldea  by  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  an  account  of  the  young  Napoleon 
at  Toulon,  by  Germain  Bapst,  and  "  From  Ispahan  to  Kurrachee,"  by 
Edwin  L.  Weeks,  who  has  enhanced  his  story  by  picturesque  drawings 
of  his  own. 

The  author  of  "Peter  Ibbetson"  appears  once  more  in  "Trilby," 
a  story  illustrated  by  himself;  "As  told  to  his  Grace"  and  "The 
Ending  ot  Barstows  Novel,"  are  other  well-written  tales. 

Brander  Matthews  and  Richard  Harding  Davis  contribute  most 
pleasantly  to  a  number  which  with  a  charming  frontispiece  by  Mrs. 
Sherwood  and  Page's  story  in  the  "Drawer,"  is  an  excellent  opener 
for  the  New  Year. 

In  the  January  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Howells  brings  his  Altrurian 
Traveller  friend  from  his  sojourn  at  the  World's  Fair  to  New  York. 
T.  C.  Crawford  tells  how  the  French  artist  at  Daly's  in  "  L'Enfant 
Prodigue  "  has  brought  the  Pantomime  from  Columbine  and   Humpty 
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Dumpty  to  quite  a  high  art.  The  pathetic  story  of  Pocahontus  is 
hidden  in  the  story  "  Our  Lady  of  the  James  "  by  Marion  Harland. 
"  The  Wedding  at  Capri  "  by  Paul  Huyn  is  very  interesting,  and  the 
poems  by  Whittier,  Ernest  McGaffry  and  H.  MeCulloch  are  all  strong. 

Marion  Crawford  holds  the  first  place  in  the  January  "  Scribners  " 
and  in  "  Constantinople"  gives  a  most  interesting  description  of  the 
famous  city.  "  The  Actor"  written  by  John  Drew  is  the  sixth  paper 
in  the  series  on  "  Men's  Occupations."  Dealing  with  the  actor  on  his 
human  and  social  side  and  ignoring  his  professional  and  artistic  life, 
the  writer  recounts  several  anecdotes  which  make  the  paper  racy  and 
readable.  "  Stories  in  Stone  from  Notre  Dame  "  by  Theodore  Cook, 
and  Robert  Winthrop's  article  entitled  "  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne," 
are  respectively  studies  of  a  great  cathedral  and  a  great  man.  Never 
were  the  words  "  to  be  continued  "  more  unwelcome  than  when  found 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  chapters  with  which  Mr.  Cable's  new  novel 
"  John  March,  Southerner "  opens.  "  A  Rainy  Afternoon  "  by  George 
Hibbard  reminds  us  of  Howells'  "  Letter  of  Introduction,"  and  "  On 
ne  badine  pas  avec  la  mort  "  a  poem  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy 
well  illustrates  the  power  of  this  delightful  prose  author  as  a  writer 
of  verse. 
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Wellesley  Visit  of  the  Delegates  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. — The 
second  Sunday  in  December  Miss  Atwood,  '94,  and  Miss  Barrows,  '96 
visited  Wellesley,  as  delegates  of  the  Association  for  Christian  Work. 
They  were  delightfully  entertained  at  Freeman  Cottage  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Wellesley  Association.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  Alpha 
Zeta  and  Art  societies  very  courteously  received  them  as  visitors,  thus 
affording  a  glimpse  of  Wellesley  society  life.  On  Sunday  the  College 
church,  filled  with  students,  was  a  novel  and  very  enjoyable  sight. 
The  meeting  of  the  Christian  Association  was  held  in  the  Chapel  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  the  interest  shown  in  Smith  and  the  work  being 
done  here  was  very  gratifying.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  delegates 
were  guests  at  the  Main  Building  where  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  many  of  the  Faculty.  Monday,  a  tour  of  the  college  was 
made  and  the  beautiful  walks  and  views  for  which  Wellesley  is  so 
famous,  were  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  additional  good  feeling  and 
interest  which  have  been  aroused  in  both  colleges  through  the  inter- 
change of  visits  proves  the  plan  a  decided  success. 

Reading  by  Mr.  Riddle. — The  culture  that  does  not  continually 
demand  novelty,  but  can  take  delight  in  straying  again  and  again  over 
well-beaten  paths,  is  genuine.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  George 
Riddle  was  listened  to  on  the  evening  of  January  tenth,  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  familiar  play,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is 
reassuring  in  its  indication  that  Smith  College  may  lay  claim,  in  some 
degree,  to  such  culture. 

Mr.  Riddle's  treatment  of  the  play  is  wholly  from  the  romantic 
idealistic  side.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  reading  the  play  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Mendelssohn  music,  his  characters  are  keyed 
at  the  start  to  a  high  poetic  note.  Indeed,  at  first  one  almost  misses 
the  music  that  so  evidently  forms  the  background  of  his  interpretation. 
But  this  is  only  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play.  When  Oberon,  Titania 
and  all  the  fairy  folk  appear,  so  delicate  and  fine  is  Mr.  Riddle's  art 
that  the  illusion  is,  at  times,  well-nigh  perfect.  We  are  in  the  Athens 
wood  where  movement  and  voice  are  a  music  in  themselves.     Titania 
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moves  the  airy  creature  that  she  is  ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  her  veins 
never  flowed  so  dense  a  current  as  "  the  blood  that  blues  the  inside 
arm."  It  is  a  charmed  wood  and  at  Oberon's  "  I  know  a  bank  whereon 
the  wild  thyme  blows"  we  feel  the  ties  between  us  and  the  actual 
world  loosen  and  we  give  ourselves  over  to  the  leadings  of  the  fairy 
brood.  Bottom  and  his  mates  are  well  conceived  —  we  might  almost 
say  too  well  conceived.  There  is  a  certain  intellectual  definiteness  in 
the  conception  that  robs  them,  in  some  degree,  of  the  native  quality 
that  belongs  to  them.  While  we  admire  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
differentiated,  one  from  another,  we  miss  a  certain  quality  of  sponta- 
neity, the  indescribable  earth-humor  that  belongs  to  them. 

In  the  interests  of  strict  criticism  we  might  perhaps  express  a 
preference  for  a  simpler  treatment  of  these  characters,  as  well  as  of 
some  others  in  the  play.  But  who  is  in  the  mood  to  pick  flaws  in 
Athens  wood,  especially  when  conducted  by  a  personality  so  refined 
and  pleasing  as  that  of  Mr.  Riddle  ?  We  owe  to  him  the  memory  of  a 
delightful  evening. 

After  the  reading  an  informal  reception  was  given  Mr.  Riddle  at 
the  Hubbard  House  by  the  Voice  Club,  through  whose  invitation  he 
was  here. 


Talk  by  Dr.  Frisell.  —  A  meeting  of  the  College  Missionary 
Society  was  held  Sunday  evening,  January  14.  Frau  Kapp  read 
letters  from  the  two  girls  whom  the  society  is  supporting  at  the 
Hampton  Training  School.  After  this  Dr.  Frisell  of  Hampton  spoke 
of  the  work  among  the  colored  people  and  the  Indians.  He  told 
how  desirous  the  girls  were  for  an  education,  and  how  hard  they 
worked  to  obtain  it.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  they  work 
ten  hours  a  day,  studying  two  hours  in  the  evening,  with  no  vacations. 
In  the  higher  classes  four  days  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  study,  and 
two  are  given  to  manual  labor.  Dr.  Frisell  then  gave  many  instances 
of  the  good  done  by  Hampton  graduates,  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  their  own  people.  He  mentioned  especially  Susan  La  Fleche,  one 
of  the  girls  whom  our  Society  supported  at  Hampton,  and  who  has 
since  been  sent  as  a  doctor  to  one  of  the  Indian  Reservations. 

Home  Culture  Clubs.  —  To  no  other  interest  outside  of  the 
college  have  the  students  of  Smith  devoted  so  much  time  and   energy 
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as  to  the  Home  Culture  Clubs.  Their  object,  as  stated  by  their  founder 
Mr.  Cable,  is  "  to  extend  the  spiritual  boundary  of  the  family  relations 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  natural  family."  First  started  in  North- 
ampton, they  have  gradually  extended  beyond  its  immediate  locality, 
till  now  the  monthly  Letter  contains  reports  from  clubs  who  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  movement  here,  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
published  Letter.  Although  these  clubs  are  all  separated  from  each 
other  by  wide  differences  of  taste,  locality  and  circumstances,  they  are 
yet  one  in  aim  and  ideal.  A  large  proportion  of  the  clubs  are  under 
the  leadership  of  college  girls.  The  subject  of  the  year's  work  is 
assigned  by  the  general  secretary  after  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  subjects  vary  with  the  tastes  of  the  members.  In  all 
these  classes  not  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  amount  of  actual 
work  done  as  upon  the  effort  to  put  into  actual  practice  any  and  every 
good  means  for  refining  social  life,  for  the  making  of  darkened  homes 
lovely,  and  for  filling  the  heart  with  the  desire  for  home  extension. 

The  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  control  of  certain  clubs  here 
at  college  has  usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Junior  class.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  interest  that  should  be  aroused  among  the  under  classes  so 
that  when  their  turn  comes,  it  may  be  carried  on  by  ready  and  eager 
helpers.  Education  awakens  our  intellects  and  our  sympathies  to  the 
problems  that  the  Home  Culture  Clubs  endeavor  to  contend  with. 
Let  us  see  that  we  make  a  practical  use  of  our  advantages. 

At  Vespers,  on  Sunday,  January  fourteenth,  President  Andrews 
of  Brown  University  gave  to  the  students  a  short  talk  on  The  Worth 
of  Life.  All  felt  a  real  inspiration  in  the  few  words  which  President 
Andrews  spoke,  because  of  the  force  and  reality  that  he  imparted  to 
thoughts  which,  though  not  new  in  themselves,  are  perhaps  not  often 
vividly  realized.  A  further  interest  was  added  to  the  service  by  two 
violin  solos,  rendered  by  Mr.  Claud  Fischer  with  his  usual  sympathetic 
treatment. 

The  Thursday  evening  Bible  class  of  last  term  has  been  discon- 
tinued. In  its  place  a  union  prayer  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  will 
be  held  every  Tuesday  evening  from  6:  35  to  7  o'clock. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

It  is  strange  that  just  that  little  change  from  ninety-three  to 
ninety-four  should  make  such  a  difference  in  our  feelings.  Every  day 
brings  us  just  as  fresh  and  untrampled  a  surface  as  that  of  New 
Year's  day.  Yet  I  think  that  we  all  feel  the  relief  and  inspiration 
which  come  when  we  put  the  old  year  behind  us  and  enter  upon  the 
new.  We  look  upon  the  world  with  different  eyes  ;  we  look  at  our- 
selves with  fresh  hope.  Last  year  we  were  apprentices  bungling  at 
living :  this  year  we  will  live.  This  thought  of  the  year  as  the 
measuring  stick  of  life,  the  signboard  put  up  to  show  how  far  we  have 
come,  is  one  of  the  delusions  which  most  people  cherish  all  their  lives. 
The  poetry  within  us  claims  a  little  place  for  the  seemingly  true  in 
this  age  of  accurate  facts  ;  and  science,  for  a  time  at  least,  must  listen 
with  patience  to  our  talk  of  sunsets  and  New  Years.  We  are  not  so 
very  much  wiser  than  the  little  girl  who,  on  looking  at  Mars  through 
the  telescope,  was  surprised  into  the  inquiry,  "But  where  are  the 
points?"  Her  knowledge  had  not  been  identified  with  her  belief  and 
the  pictures  in  her  nursery  rhyme-book  of  five-pointed  stars  had  made 
the  deeper  impression.  To  be  sure,  she  was  an  old-fashioned  little 
girl  and  had  not  been  brought  up  in  a  scientific  nursery  with  a  map 
of  the  heavens  on  the  ceiling  and  a  pictorial  history  of  the  world  on 
her  wall  paper.  All  of  us  are  old-fashioned  about  some  things.  We 
like  to  be.  And  since  we  have  been  cheated  out  of  our  Santa  Claus 
and  the  fairies  we  mean  to  hold  on  to  New  Years  as  long  as  we  can. 

But  the  New  Year  brings  with  it  the  realization  that  we  are 
growing  up  —  almost  grown.  We  have  already  reached  the  age  when, 
as  children,  we  thought  that  we  should  be  perfect.  Responsibility 
does  not  rest  very  heavily  upon  us  as  yet  ;  perhaps  not  so  heavily  as 
it  should.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  influence  counts  ;  that  no 
matter  how  unimportant  we  are,  we  exert  some  modifying  force  on 
our  little  community.  It  is  the  old  lesson  taught  by  gravitation.  The 
earth  attracts  the  moon,  but  the  moon  in  its  own  proportion  also 
attracts  the  earth  and  helps  to  hold  it  in  its  place. 

Our  friends  in  the  outside  world  laugh  at  our  ideas  of  responsi- 
bility and  warn  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  care  free  days,  as  they 
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choose  to  call  our  four  years  at  college.  It  is  the  happiest  time  in  life, 
they  say.  We  hope  that  they  are  pessimistic.  We  are  not  ready  for 
the  climax  of  life.  We  like  to  think  that  each  year  will  keep  on  being 
better  and  happier  than  those  which  have  gone.  The  years  will  be 
different  —  we  expect  that.  Perhaps,  as  they  say,  we  shall  never  again 
be  so  free  from  care.  But  care  need  not  be  irksome.  Surely  no  year 
to  come  will  be  so  sad  that  it  will  not  add  to  our  sum  of  happy 
memories  and  associations.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  grow  so  hum- 
drum in  our  outlook  that  the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  world  will  be  lost 
upon  us. 

One  would  almost  suppose  that  these  friends  of  ours  believed  that 
life  was  made  up  of  definite  periods,  isolated  from  the  past  and  future 
and  wholly  independent  of  them  and  that  college  life  was  the  happy 
age.  We  do  not  believe  it  but  we  do  agree  with  them  that  the  time 
when  we  are  not  "  at  something"  is  not  necessarily  or  even  usually 
wasted.  Often,  at  such  times  we  are  busier  than  we  know.  "  It  is  in 
his  pleasures  that  a  man  really  lives,"  and  if  his  work  is  his  highest 
pleasure,  what  then  ?  He  will  work  well  but,  if  it  is  his  only  pleasure, 
he  cannot  work  long,  and  I  believe  that  his  work  will  lack  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  comes  from  a  life  of  more  varied  interests.  Variety 
is  essential  to  life.  Variety  in  recreation  as  well  as  in  work.  We  are 
past  the  time  when  man  worked,  ate,  slept  and  rose  to  work,  eat  and 
sleep  again.  We  cannot  go  back  to  that  simple  form  of  living  any 
more  than  we  can  thrive  on  the  salt  pork  diet  which  accompanied  it. 
It  is  the  cost  of  a  progressive  civilization  and  most  of  us  prefer  to  pay 
the  price.  Life  is  more  complex  but  it  is  also  more  interesting.  We 
are  more  interesting  too.  We  are  living  intensely.  We  play  too  much 
on  the  same  strings  and  we  key  those  strings  too  high.  Is  it  strange 
that  they  sometimes  snap  when  the  damp  weather  comes?  We  have 
worn  a  few  strings  thin  by  constant  thumbing;  the  harmony  would  be 
better  if  we  brought  more  into  play.  Length  of  life  does  not  appeal 
to  many  of  us  but  fulness  of  life  should,  I  think,  appeal  to  all. 
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"  Xmas  Sketches."  This  vest-pocket  volume,  as  it  is  called,  contains 
the  sketches  and  illustrations  which  appeared  in  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  Dartmouth  "  Lit."  The  editor  has  added  "  just  a  word  "  of  his 
own  at  the  beginning  to  explain  that  the  stories  therein  are  not  pre- 
sented as  "  masterpieces,  but  merely  as  representing  the  present  literary 
work  in  college  along  the  line  of  fiction,"  and  to  add  that  if  this  little 
volume  "  serve  as  an  incentive  to  story-telling,  it  is  well." 

And  indeed  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  collection  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  story-telling,  though  perhaps  not  in  quite  the  way  the 
editor  intended.  That  these  stories  should  be  offered  not  as  master- 
pieces, we  are  quite  sure  —  but  as  representing  the  work  in  fiction  of 
Dartmouth,  they  ought  to  arouse  all  students  anxious  to  forward  their 
college  name,  to  assert  that  they  are  not  a  fair  example  of  the  literary 
work  done  in  other  American  colleges. 

There  is  nothing  original  about  these  stories,  they  are  all  along 
the  line  of  the  cheap  newspaper  story,  which  proclaims  its  end  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  then  reaches  it  in  the  conventional  way.  The 
style  and  diction  are  poor  and  uneven. 

"In  the  Shadow  of  Sheep  Mountain  "  is  the  best  of  these  stories. 
It  gives  a  very  good  picture  of  the  primitive  mountain  people,  and  the 
simple  straightforwardness  with  which  Pete  and  Lize  ask  the  village 
parson  to  marry  them  "for  keeps,"  after  a  little  of  the  true  meaning 
of  marriage  has  dawned  upon  their  ignorance,  is  very  pretty. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Dartmouth  curriculum  offers  no  course 
in  art,  and  this  first  attempt  at  college  magazine  illustrating  cannot 
be  said  to  enhance  the  subject  matter. 


*"  Authors  and  their  Public  in  Ancient  Times,"  by  George  Haven 
Putnam. 

The  author  has  given  in  a  sub-title  the  distinct  idea  of  his  book's 
contents.  It  is  "  A  Sketch  of  Literary  Conditions  and  of  the  Relations 
with  the  Public  of  Literary  Producers  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Invention  of  Printing,"  and  together  with  a  careful  outline  of  ancient 

*G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  Publishers. 
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literature  we  find  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  "  literary  property," 
or  the  idea  that  the  producer  of  literary  work  is  entitled  to  secure 
from  the  community  not  only  the  "  laurel-crown  "  but  also  some  mate- 
rial compensation  proportional  to  his  service. 

The  work  consists  entirely  of  collated  facts  but  the  material  is 
used  with  accuracy  and  appreciation.  The  list  of  references  is  long 
and  contains  the  names  of  most  reliable  French,  German  and  Classic 
authors. 

It  is  a  book  which  should  interest  the  popular  reader  as  well  as 
the  specialist  in  the  literary  histories  of  our  early  nations. 

*"  Rachel  Stanwood,"  by  Lucy  Gibbons  Morse. 

In  Rachel  Stanwood  Mrs.  Morse  has  chosen  to  tell  us  an  old  story 
in  a  new  form  ;  she  takes  as  a  background  for  a  romance  the  stirring 
incidents  of  anti-slavery  days.  The  story  deals  mainly  with  the  efforts 
of  the  abolitionists  to  aid  and  protect  fugitive  slaves. 

Rachel  Stanwood,  the  heroine,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
and  influential  abolitionist,  has  inherited  all  of  her  parents'  zeal  and 
courage.  She  is  the  personification  of  the  abolition  spirit  and  in  her 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  cause  in  every  particular  and  utter  disre- 
gard of  all  stigma  and  contempt  occasioned  thereby,  she  shows  none 
of  the  attributes  which  would  be  displayed  by  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
much-admired  girl.  By  her  beauty  and  strength  of  character  she  wins 
the  love  of  a  wealthy  young  New  Yorker  whom  she  converts  to 
abolitionism  and  who,  to  prove  his  love  for  her,  obtains  the  freedom  of 
a  runaway  slave. 

In  this  book  the  author  is  writing  of  her  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
wood are  easily  recognized  as  the  prominent  abolitionists,  James 
Gibbons,  and  his  not  less  well-known  wife,  Abby  Hopper  Gibbons, 
whose  house  in  New  York  thirty  years  ago  was  the  meeting-place  of 
abolitionists  and  reformers  of  every  kind.  There  one  might  have 
frequently  met  such  brave  and  noble-hearted  men  and  women  as 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Lucretia  Mott.  We 
can  never  know  too  much  of  such  Am^erican  citizens  and  we  regret 
that  Mrs.  Morse  has  not  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  us 
many  of  the  interesting  and  stirring  reminiscences  which  it  is  in  her 
power  to  give,  and  which  would  have  been  possible  in  a  memoir  rather 
than  as  furnishing  incidents  in  a  love  story. 

*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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*Poems.     By  Thomas  William  Parsons. 

It  is  with  much  interest  that  we  take  up  a  new  volume  of  Dr.  T. 
W.  Parsons'  poems,  brought  to  our  notice  under  the  favoring  auspices 
of  the  Riverside  Press.  Those  who  have  been  attracted  from  time  to 
time  by  poems  bearing  Dr.  Parsons'  signature  and  appearing  in  the 
periodical  publications,  will  be  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  gather  from 
a  volume  of  his  verse  an  idea  of  his  tone  and  spirit  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  from  single  poems.  The  collection  is  miscellaneous 
in  character  and  includes  many  stages  and  types  of  work.  Not  the 
least  striking  feature  is  the  strong  classical  element  which  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  poet  has  long  wandered  in  ancient  pathways  with  the  old 
poets  for  companions.  This  has  a  charm  of  its  own  —  and  indeed 
graceful  allusion  is  always  pleasing  —  but  it  is  not  the  charm  of  origi- 
nality. Some  of  the  renderings  from  the  Italian  constitute  perhaps 
the  best  poetry  in  the  book.  Otherwise  it  is  where  the  poet  is  animated 
by  personal  feelings  that  he  touches  the  clearest  notes.  There  are  no 
strong  themes  running  through  all  the  verse  to  sustain  and  permeate 
the  whole.  Occasionally  the  poet  makes  an  untried  flight  with  less 
success  than  he  meets  in  his  simpler  efforts. 

Many  of  the  poems  are  such  as  will  remain  in  the  reader's  memory. 
There  is  now  and  then  a  swing  of  the  rhythm,  a  flow  of  words,  or  a 
fitness  of  epithet,  over  which  we  love  to  linger.  "The  Last  Gentian," 
"  Sorrento,"  and  the  "  Epitaph  on  a  Child  "  represent  different  varieties 
of  the  excellent  workmanship  to  which  the  poet  has  in  many  cases 
attained.  Pleasure  of  a  real  sort  may  be  found  in  this  unpretending 
volume. 

f  The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  School  Classics  is  the  eighth 
book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  The  carefully  edited  text  is  furnished  with 
notes  and  a  generous  vocabulary  by  John  Tetlow,  D.  Sc.,who  offers  this 
neat  little  volume  as  a  practical  emphasis  upon  "  the  advisability  of 
introducing  the  later  books  of  the  Aeneid  "  into  the  usual  curriculum 
of  classical  studies  in  preparatory  schools. 

JThe  Lover's  Lexicon  (by  Edward  Greenwood)  is  a  surprise.  It  is 
a  series  of  very  modern  essays  masquerading  under  the  lexicographer's 
method,  a  combination  which  lends  itself  readily  in  the  author's  hands 
to  a  revelation  of  a  gift  of  facile  phrasing  and  of  a  quaint  and  varied 
store  of  knowledge.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
its  psychological  value. 

*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

t  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

%  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Smith  College 
Alumnae  Association  was  held  in  Northampton,  Dec.  9th.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  who  are  as 
follows  :  Pres.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Duguid,  '84,  1st  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  Alice 
Gale  Jones,  '87,  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  Helen  Holmes,  '87,  Sec,  Mrs. 
Netta  Wetherbee  Higbee,  '80,  Treas.,  Miss  S.  Alice  Brown,  '81.  All 
the  officers  were  present  except  Mrs.  Alice  Gale  Jones.  The  chief 
subject  for  discussion  was,  of  course,  the  new  work  of  the  Association — 
the  raising  of  a  fund  for  the  library.  Nominations  were  made  for  a 
committee  of  three,  who  are  to  have  the  work  in  charge.  Ways  and 
means  of  raising  money  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  a  list  of 
suggestions  was  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  new 
committee.  The  relation  of  branches  to  the  Association  in  the  mat- 
ter of  annual  dues  was  talked  over,  the  committee  for  the  Alumnae 
Tea  was  appointed,  the  Auditor  for  the  year  was,  also,  chosen,  and 
various  other  matters  of  importance  were  discussed.  Altogether  it 
was  felt  to  be  an  unusually  spirited  and  enthusiastic  meeting. 

All  the  Alumnae  are  of  course  interested  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  this  new  work,  that  the  Association  has  taken  up.  At 
present  one  member  of  the  Library  Committee  remains  to  be  appointed 
so  that  no  definite  plans  have  been  determined  upon  as  yet.  But  we 
hope  next  month  to  announce  the  names  of  the  committee  and  to 
give  a  report  of  their  proposed  plan  of  action. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  S.  C.  A.  A. 
met  in  Northampton,  a  meeting  of  the  Springfield  branch  was  held 
at  the  Massasoit  house  in  Springfield.  Mr.  Robert  Wood  of  Andover 
House  addressed  the  branch  on  the  Relation  of  College  Settlement 
to  Christian  Socialism.  After  the  address,  tea  was  served  in  one  of 
the  large  parlors  of  the  Massasoit  House,  and  the  Alumnae  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Wood  personally. 

The  suggestion  from  a  class  secretary  with  reference  to  the  inser- 
tion of  class  notices  is  gladly  accepted.     Such  notices,  as  many  and  as 
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often  as  desired,  will  be  given  through  these  columns,  whose  test  for 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent  is  always  the  greatest  amount  of 
service  to  the  Alumnae.  We  would,  meanwhile,  request  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  class  secretaries  and  others  among  the  Alumnae  themselves 
in  forwarding  personal  items,  so  far  as  it  may  be  convenient.  Thus 
far,  such  communications  have  been  few,  and  the  stray  notes 
collected  from  various  sources  have  consequently  sometimes  lacked 
the  accuracy  and  interest,  which  they  would  derive  from  direct  and 
official  sanction.  In  this  connection,  consideration  is  also  suggested 
on  the  advisibility  of  including  in  the  Alumnae  Register,  in  addition  to 
the  addresses,  the  special  lines  of  work  pursued  by  Smith  graduates. 
This  would  not  only  have  a  personal  interest  for  the  Alumnae  them- 
selves, but  would  also  possess  a  statistical  value,  which  was  keenly 
appreciated  on  its  negative  aspect  at  least,  when  the  lack  of  such 
registration  made  it  impossible  to  present  statistics  of  this  character 
at  the  World's  Fair,  side  by  side  with  similar  reports  from  other 
colleges. 

The  Alumnae  will  doubtless  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  Forbes 
Library  at  last  approaches  completion.  It  is  said  that  the  dedication 
will  take  place  some  time  during  the  present  collegiate  year.  $30,000 
is  to  be  expended  in  books  at  the  start,  and  the  college  has  been  asked 
to  co-operate  with  the  Trustees  in  drawing  up  lists  of  books. 

'81     Sarah  A.  Heard  is  teaching  in  Wayland,  Mass. 
'82     Fannie  Brown  is  in  charge  of  Beecher  Hall,  Chicago  University. 
Dr.  Josephine  Milligan,  formerly  of  Jacksonville,  111.   is  at    Hull 

House,  Chicago. 
Frances  Pellet  is  assisting  Prof.  Hale  at  Chicago  University. 
Mary  Gulliver  A.  M.  is  teaching  in  Burnham  School,    Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 
'83     Evelyn    L.    Gilmore    is    teaching    in    Harcourt    Place    Seminary, 

Gambier,  O. 
'84     Mary  E.  Duguid,  President  of  the  Smith  College  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation,   was    married   Jan.    18th    to    Mr.    Donald    Dey,    also    of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
'85     S.  Alice  Brown,  secretary  of  the   Association  visited    the   college 
recently. 
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'&6     Elizabeth  Eastman  is  doing  post-graduate  work  in  Yale. 

Florence  S.  Tuckerman  is  in  the  American  School  at  Athens. 
'87     Helen  Gamwell  is  a  trained  nurse  in  the  Rochester  City  Hospital, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Emma  E.  Walker  is  teaching  in  Miss  Dana's  School,  Morristown, 

N.J. 
Rose    M.  Bodman,  with  her  sister,  conducts  a  private  school  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
'88     Isabel  Eaton,  formerly  of  the  Rivington  Street  Settlement,  is  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago. 
Florence  Leonard,  the  compiler  of  "  College  Songs  for  Girls,"  is 
studying  music  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
'89     Mary  Foster  Gaylord  is  teaching  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington, 
N.  Y. 
Eliza   Peirce  has   been    recently   elected    a  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Palmer,  Mass. 
'90     Adeline  W.  Allen    is    teaching    in   Lasell   Seminary,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 
Virginia  Forrest  is  teaching  in  Miss  Cady's  School,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Miriam  U.  S.  Rogers  is  studying  at  Yale. 
'91     Anna  Billings  is  teaching  the  English  branches  in  Redlands,  Cal. 
'92     Laura  H.  Wild  and  Maria  A.  Rogers  are  on  the  staff  of  teachers 
at  the  Clark  Institute,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Anna  L.  Morse  is  spending  the  winter  at  the  Bermudas. 
Helen  Rowley  is  teaching  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
'93     Owing  to  the  small  number  responding,  the  class  letter  will  not 
be  circulated  this  year. 
During   the  absence  abroad  of    Miss  Annie  Morris,  secretary  of 
'93,  all  communications    may  be    addressed    to   Susan  Varick 
Knox,  58  Bayard  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  Y. 
Mary  E.  Harwood  is  assistant    preceptress  in    the   Rutland,  Vt. 

High  School. 
Mary  E.  Vanderbeek  is  teaching  in  the  Senior  department  of  the 

Englewood  Free  School. 
Mary  L.  Richardson    is  studying    German  at  Amherst    College, 

and  music  at  the  Smith  College  Music  School. 
Mary  S.  Dubois    is  teaching    Greek    and  Geology    in    the    High 
School  at  West  Randolph,  Vt. 
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Penelope  Peterson  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  Smith 
College  Music  School. 

Martha  Adams  has  charge  of  the  Latin  department  in  Westbrook 
Academy,  near  Portland,  Me. 

Jean  L.  Estes  will  study  this  winter  at  the  Emerson  School  in 
Boston. 

Jennie  Campbell  is  teaching  in  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Newton  is  to  study  composition  and  piano  with  Xavier 
Scharwenka  this  winter  in  N.  Y.  City. 

Bertha  Smith  is  teaching  French  and  elocution  in  Nyack  Semin- 
ary, Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Mills  is  teaching  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 


IN  MEHORIAM 

91     Laura  S.  Barrett,  died  Dec.  16,  1893  at  Rutland,  Vt. 
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HIS  OPTION 

His  name  was  Eliot  and  he  had  experienced  the  gratitude  of  a 
republic  in  the  shape  of  a  government  salary  for  eight  years,  and  still 
had  been  able  to  meet,  with  equanimity,  a  request  for  his  resignation 
when  the  other  party  came  into  power,  at  the  end  of  that  time.  There 
was  an  air  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  about 
him,  although  his  coat  was  frayed  and  shabby.  His  dignity  had  some- 
thing large  and  civic  about  it,  adding  pathos  to  the  unmistakable  fact 
that  he  was  sitting  at  a  hired  desk  in  Hurd  and  Janeway's  law  office. 
For  thirty  years  now  he  had  been  outwardly  shabby  most  of  the  time, 
but  it  was  not  often  that  he  felt  shabby  inside.  This  afternoon  he  did 
and  it  was  a  deeply  depressed,  sharp-lined  face  that  looked  across  the 
green  oil  cloth  top  of  the  desk  spattered  with  ink,  hacked  with  knives 
and  disagreeably  reminiscent  of  lunches,  to  the  japanned  glories  of  the 
water  cooler  standing  just  beyond.  The  opening  of  the  Civil  War  had 
brought  with  it  a  call  for  men  who  had  ideas  and  dared  to  act  on  them, 
tor  the  service  at  Washington,  and  Eliot  had  been  one  of  those  who 
gave  moral  weight  to  the  statesmanship  of  that  time.  When  the  great 
struggle  was  over  and  the  exigencies  of  trade  asserted  themselves 
once  more,  he  learned  that  a  salary  is  a  delightfully  easy  thing  to  live 
on  but  terribly  hard  to  save  from,  and  found  himself  confronted  with 
the  necessity    of    getting  a  living.     At  first    the  necessity  seemed  too 
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obvious  to  be  formidable,  and  the  task  was  accepted  with  alacrity. 
But  the  fortunes  made  in  shoddy  had  been  much  more  influential  in 
general  society  than  a  dealer  in  theories  was  likely  to  suppose,  and 
Eliot  soon  found  himself  out  of  touch  with  the  successful  business  life 
about  him.  He  got  the  name  of  being  idealistic  and  speculative,  and 
occasionally  of  being  too  damned  high-toned.  He  had  a  marked 
personality  and  the  sight  of  his  name  as  it  appeared  in  law  offices 
beginning  with  fine  suites  rivalling  the  old  official  splendor  in  Washing- 
ton, on  Broadway,  Maiden  Lane,  Wall  Street,  ending  with  this  hired 
desk  in  Hurd  and  Janeway's,  always  seemed  to  establish  a  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory association  for  all  the  broken  old  men  who  had  inventions,  or 
enthusiastic  young  organizers  of  land  companies,  or  plain  men  who 
simply  wanted  to  borrow  money  in  small  sums.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
see  the  other  side  of  much  that  had  given  him  satisfaction  as  he  thought 
out  its  principles,  in  guarded  quiet,  behind  the  noiseless  doors  of  his 
private  office  in  the  Washington  Department,  and  then  saw  it  take 
shape  in  piles  of  elaborate,  red-taped  opinions  under  the  clerkly  fingers 
and  near-sighted  eyes  of  his  bureau  corps.  Now  he  learned  all  the 
meaning  of  claims  against  the  Government— cotton  claims,  Alabama 
claims,  customs  claims.  With  romantic  fidelity  he  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  cases.  It  might  have  been  a  question  how  he  would 
itemize  a  bill,  accounting  for  so  much  law,  eloquence  and  heart.  The 
cases  were  alike  in  certain  of  their  aspects.  They  were  big,  they 
were  interesting,  they  involved  nice  points  of  law  and  their  fees  were 
all  contingent.  In  the  hall  outside  Hurd  and  Janeway's  door  was  a  big 
green-painted  chest  for  which  Eliot  paid  storage  and  against  which 
strangers  often  stumbled  when  the  weather  was  foggy  and  the  corridor 
full  of  yellow  gloom.  Eliot  moved  the  green  chest  about  with  him  in 
the  same  spirit  that  he  carried  the  rest  of  his  personal  history.  It  was 
full  of  briefs,  arguments,  statements,  opinions  and  miscellaneous 
papers  bearing  on  their  various  issues.  Most  of  them  had  cost  him 
money  without  ever  bringing  in  a  cent,  but  they  represented  the  best 
law  and  they  were  his  work.  Eliot  took  the  green  chest  always  seri- 
ously, usually  hopefully,  sometimes  sadly.  He  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  good  causes  that  there  are  in  the  world,  the  excellent 
investments  spoiled  by  the  unwillingness  of  their  backers  to  tell  the 
truth  about  them.  He  said  the  things  themselves  were  good  if  you 
could  only  inspire  confidence  in  them.  His  own  confidence  was  a 
robust  plant  that  seemed  to  strike  its  roots  into  the  soil  of  the  world 
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as  it  ought  to  be.  But  most  persons  found  it  unsatisfactory  to  trust 
their  business  interests  to  a  man  who  looked  so  exclusively  at  the 
principle  involved,  and  was  so  ready  to  believe  that  what  happened 
was  for  the  best.  They  accused  him  now  and  again  of  caring  more  to 
make  a  point  of  law  clear  or  to  establish  his  opinion  as  sound  than  to 
get  their  case.  It  is  so  unusual  for  men  to  find  themselves  looked  at 
exclusively  in  the  light  of  illustrations  of  principles  of  any  sort  that 
they  may  have  found  it  derogatory  to  their  sense  of  personal  impor- 
tance. At  all  events  while  Eliot's  clients  would  lie  to  him,  cheat  him 
in  various  fashions,  borrow  money  from  him,  and  speak  familiarly  of 
him  when  it  was  to  their  advantage  —  they  never  felt  at  ease  with  him. 
Nobody  in  Hurd  and  Janeway's  knew  him,  for  instance,  except  the 
office  boy  who  was  freckled  and  impudent,  and  so  far  undeveloped 
that  no  one  of  his  employers  could  tell  whether  the  freckles  and 
impudence  were  generic  or  specific.  Eliot  called  him  "  My  lad  "  and 
asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  he  would  find  Rollin's  Ancient  History 
profitable  reading  for  his  spare  time.  The  boy  was  not  particularly 
attentive  to  the  directions  Eliot  occasionally  gave  him  for  accomplish- 
ing some  small  business  matter.  He  had  an  abiding  conviction  that 
it  probably  wouldn't  amount  to  much,  and  if  it  did,  there  was  certainly 
some  quicker  way  of  doing  it.  He  studied  Eliot's  habits  of  thorough 
and  serious  work  with  the  interest  of  a  born  alien,  he  watched  the  train 
of  clients  who  came  to  consult  him  or  to  leave  formidable  looking 
documents  on  his  desk,  he  caught  scraps  of  conversation  leaking  out 
through  the  cracks  of  the  partition  about  bonded  warehouse,  illegal 
detention,  net  value  a  million,  sections  and  quarter  sections  of 
timber  lands  only  needing  a  little  capital  to  free  them  from  squatters' 
claims,  and  with  their  title  clear  make  them  immensely  valuable.  The 
boy  used  to  whistle  softly  to  himself  as  the  big  numbers  dribbled  out, 
and  draw  geometrical  figures  not  lending  themselves  to  precise  des- 
cription on  the  dusty  lid  of  his  desk.  As  he  and  the  boy  he  knew  on 
the  next  floor  were  going  down  in  the  elevator  one  day,  Eliot  stepped 
in.  At  the  bottom  of  the  drop  and  as  Eliot  passed  out,  the  friend 
said  after  a  pinch — "  Who's  that  ?"  Hurd  and  Janeway's  boy  replied, 
"  Now  sonny,  ask  us  sumthin'  easy.  His  name's  Eliot  and  he  looks 
like  them  chaps  up  in  the  historical  rooms.  He'd  be  the  better  just 
now  for  some  common  sense  and  shekels,  but  may  be  he'll  get  there 
yet.  I'm  thinkin'  whether  it  ud  pay  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my 
advice  for  a  half  interest  in  his  final  haul.     But  I  ain't  the  man  I  was, 
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yer  know.  I'm  needin'  a  tonic."  Sticking  his  tongue  in  his  check, 
Hurd  and  Janeway's  boy  climbed  into  the  elevated  railway  and  his 
friend  took  the  cross-town  car.  That  had  been  more  than  six  months 
ago.  Since  then  there  had  been  a  marked  change  in  Eliot.  He 
buttoned  his  coat  one  button  higher  and  swung  his  cane  slightly  when 
he  walked.  There  was  a  concentrated  flavor  about  the  conversation 
that  fell  to  the  boy's  share,  highly  suggestive  of  something  really 
doing  and  he  confided  to  his  friend  on  the  floor  below,  that  "  he  guessed 
Old  Continental  was  gettin'  there  after  all,"  jerking  his  stubby-nailed 
thumb  in  the  direction*of  Eliot,  who  was  just  turning  from  the  entrance 
in  company  with  a  banker  seldom  seen  out  of  his  own  beat. 

What  the  boy  did  not  know  was  that,  six  months  before,  there  had 
come  to  Eliot  a  one-armed  cadaverous  man  who  had  recalled  certain 
western  experiences  before  the  war,  other  enthusiastic  promises  of  his 
own  to  do  Eliot  a  good  turn  if  it  should  ever  be  in  his  power.  Such 
experiences  would  be  more  unusual  with  men  of  a  less  general  benev- 
olence than  Eliot's,  but  it  was  a  chilly  afternoon,  the  last  land  scheme 
he  had  on  hand  had  fallen  through  for  lack  of  a  good  title  discovered 
at  the  last  minute  and  it  was  temporarily  reassuring  to  have  a  man  sit 
near  you,  look  into  your  eyes  with  a  yearning  sort  of  excitement  in  his 
own  and  profess  his  gratitude  in  terms  so  uncouth  that  they  must  be 
sincere.  So  Eliot  had  listened  to  the  story  of  a  big  find  that  Dakin  had 
come  upon  in  Arizona.  He  and  some  friends  of  his  had  got  a  mine 
that  would  make  the  world  stare  when  its  riches  were  known.  It  was 
"  way  beyond  anything  yet,"  and  Dakin  had  induced  his  friends  to  keep 
dark  about  it  while  he  should  come  east  and  let  a  party  that  he  was 
anxious  to  accommodate  have  the  first  chance  at  it.  "  An'  of  course," 
said  Dakin,  straightening  back  in  his  chair,  "you  are  that  party." 
Eliot  smiled.  His  was  the  curious  smile  of  the  man  of  ideas.  It  is 
made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  childish  candor  and  infinite  disap- 
pointment. He  said  kindly,  "  But  I  can't  buy  your  mine,  Dakin." 
Dakin,  without  moving  his  eyes  from  the  dark,  sharply  cut  features  of 
the  man  he  had  been  planning  a  good  turn  for,  for  forty  years,  moved 
nearer  with  a  hitch  of  his  chair,  indicating  practical  familiarity  with  the 
grain  of  the  floor  and  habitual  disinclination  to  unnecessary  exertion, 
touched  Eliot's  coatsleeve  with  a  long  forefinger  and  said,  "  Likely  not. 
But  we  can't  sell  it  for  what  it's  worth,  and  what  we  want's  somebody 
that'll  do  the  right  thing  by  us,  to  take  it  off  our  hands.  We're  none 
of  us  young  men  an'  we  can't  afford  to  make  any  mistakes  now.     It's 
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the  chance  of  our  lives."  He  stopped.  Eliot  was  not  listening. 
Mis  large  eyes  had  passed  beyond  the  attractions  of  the  water-cooler, 
eluded  the  fascination  of  the  map  of  the  island  of  New  York,  and 
without  so  much  as  a  pane  of  glass  to  escape  by  were  occupying  them- 
selves with  the  geography  of  a  great  mine,  a  wild  new  country,  and 
the  human  heart  that  had  kept  a  kindly  thought  of  him  for  forty  years. 
There  was  something  invigorating  in  it.  His  glance  expanded.  His 
strongly  molded  muscles  quivered  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  with 
a  nervous  movement  of  the  middle  two  against  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  said,  "Ah,  you  mean  to  give  me  an  option."  Dakin  nodded.  And 
so  Eliot  had  set  himself  to  find  purchasers  for  the  mine,  and  he  and 
Dakin  and  all  the  rest  of  them  were  to  be  rich.  It  was  impossible  that 
six  months  should  not  accomplish  this.  Eliot  went  out  a  good  deal 
about  this  time.  He  went  to  the  big  bankers  and  was  listened  to  with 
growing  respect.  His  absence  from  his  desk  was  unfavorably  com- 
mented on  by  some  of  his  old  clients,  but  he  bore  their  sarcasm  with 
patience,  touched  by  the  knowledge  of  his  secret  into  indulgence,  and 
wore  his  clothes  until  they  were  even  shabbier  than  usual  with  pleased 
defiance  at  the  thought  of  how  soon  it  would  make  no  difference  what 
he  wore.  He  even  went  the  length  of  cutting  two  slits  in  the  side 
upper  of  his  comparatively  new  shoes.  Men  who  can  afford  an 
indefinite  amount  of  cab  hire  don't  need  to  keep  shoeleather  water- 
proof. Oh,  yes,  it  was  beyond  a  peradventure.  Dakin  had  gone  home 
to  report  success  and  have  his  family  decide  where  in  civilization  they 
cared  to  build  a  stone  palace  with  plate  glass  and  piazzas.  Eliot  said 
nothing  about  it,  partly  because  he  instinctively  avoided  even  the 
appearance  of  brag,  partly  because  he  had  been  so  long  without 
sympathy  in  his  ventures  that  he  felt  a  little  pride  now  in  letting  the 
completeness  of  his  success  demonstrate  his  independence.  The  matter 
had  been  thoroughly  investigated,  Dakin's  representations  had  been 
more  than  verified  and  a  little  group  of  capitalists  had  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  facts  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them  as  the  future  owners. 
Eliot  had  dined  at  Delmonico's  with  them,  attired  in  the  shabby  coat 
and  he  had  startled  them  all  by  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  and  by 
the  point  of  his  stories.  They  had  not  suspected  that  he  was  brilliant. 
They  had  suggested  that  he  should  take  some  of  the  stock  in  the  mine 
and  they  had  intimated  that  they  might  wish  to  name  it  after  him.  Eliot 
had  quietly  declined  both.  All  this  up  to  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
his  option  expired.     Then  it  had  been  necessary  to  call  a  final  meeting 
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for  the  completion  of  the  legal  formalities  in  the  transfer  of  the 
property.  The  room  where  they  met  was  splendid  in  its  appointments. 
Heavy  marble  columns,  brass-studded  leather  furniture,  massive  in  its 
framework,  but  light  as  thought  on  swivels  and  castors.  It  pleased 
Eliot.  It  seemed  congruous  and  fitted  in  with  his  sense  of  propriety. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  taken  up  a  long  disused  trick  of 
versemaking.  As  he  came  in,  he  was  just  feeling  about  for  the  final 
couplet  of  a  sonnet  on  The  Resources  of  a  Continent.  It  may  have 
reflected  Keats  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  it.  At  last  he  had  hold  of 
life  by  a  smooth  thread  again.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  getting  a 
little  rusty.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  a  verse  or  two  again.  Outwardly, 
Eliot  was  dignified,  alert  and  even  ceremonious.  Who  could  suspect 
that  he  was  only  waiting  to  be  sure  of  this  money,  to  go  to  his  wife 
who  had  given  up  hope  for  economy  years  ago,  and  tell  her  that  they 
would  enjoy  scenery  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  begin  by  spending 
the  summer  with  the  children  in  Switzerland.  To  get  money  in  order 
to  get  away  from  money — at  last,  Eliot  had  the  key  to  his  own  restless 
and  seemingly  irrational  struggle.  Small  sums  regularly  earned 
would  never  have  emancipated  him.  Dakin's  mine  had  done  it.  Eliot 
was  conscious  of  curious,  almost  forgotten  impulses.  He  felt  that  he 
would  particularly  like  to  fly  a  kite.  While  he  was  meditating  the 
pattern,  the  preliminaries  were  being  gotten  over.  He  was  so  familiar 
with  the  long  descriptions  and  specifications  that  he  almost  wondered 
how  the  rest  could  endure  another  repetition.  But  they  were  enduring 
it  and  in  very  detailed  fashion.  Before  he  had  felt  it  necessary 
formally  to  dismiss  his  vagrant  fancies,  his  attention  was  caught  by  a 
tone  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  men.  This  was  sup- 
ported energetically  by  others  and  in  ten  minutes  Eliot  found  himself 
listening  to  a  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  buying  Dakin's  mine, 
with  strong  indications  that  the  majority  were  opposed  to  doing  so. 
He  felt  himself  turning  to  stone,  but  there  was  a  curious  stinging 
sensation  in  the  palms  of  his  hands  that  seemed  to  check  off  their 
points  as  they  made  them.  He  saw  the  plan  in  its  completeness. 
They  preferred  to  buy  from  Dakin  directly  and  make  better  terms  by 
the  failure  of  the  present  negotiations  and  by  the  absence  of  his, 
Eliot's,  mediation  and  services.  He  had  himself  to  blame.  He  had 
demanded  no  guarantee.  He  had  no  evidence  of  treachery  now, 
except  his  own  intuitions  and  he  began  to  wonder  who  could  doubt 
their  abnormal  character  who  should  hear  his   story.     He  looked  the 
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richest  man  of  them  all  very  straight  in  the  eyes  and  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
you  are  aware  that  my  option  expires  to-morrow  at  noon  ?  "  They 
nodded  or  said  half  audibly  that  they  understood  so.  Eliot  got  up, 
his  face  was  white,  his  eyes  blazing,  his  voice  was  lower  than  usual 
and  curiously  distinct  as  he  said,  "You  will  be  good  enough  to  send 
the  result  of  your  deliberation  to  my  office  before  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon,"  and  left  the  room.  There  was  a  moment's  silence  as  one 
of  the  men  said  apprehensively,  "  You  don't  suppose  he's  been  playing 
double."  "  Not  he,"  said  the  richest  man,  "  he  hasn't  a  hundred  dollars 
that  he  can  control.  But  we've  had  less  noise  than  I  expected.  That's 
one  of  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  the  high-toned  kind."  "  Die 
game  !  "  said  another,  with  a  grim  chuckle.  At  half-past  three  Hurd 
and  Janeway's  boy  brought  Eliot  his  client's  brief  note  of  assurance 
that  they  had  decided  not  to  buy.  It  was  now  four  and  Hurd  and 
Janeway's  boy  was  confiding  to  his  friend,  that  Old  Continental  was 
down  on  his  luck  again.  "  I  went  through  the  room  twice  after  I  took 
him  in  a  letter,"  said  he, "  and  there  he  sat  with  it  sort  o'  hangin'  in  his 
fingers  and  the  bones  round  his  eyes  gettin'  plainer  every  minute.  He 
looks  most  awful  sick.  He  ain't  like  any  kind  I've  ever  see  before.  I 
say,  did  you  ever  hear  anybody  swear  narrative  ?  Well,  that's  how  he 
does.  He  just  looks  at  the  water-cooler  an'  says,  '  God,  it's  an  infernal 
shame.'  And  somehow  it  seems  as  if  he  thought  he  was  subpamaing 
the  Almighty  and  maybe  He  was  going  to  do  something  about  it. 
He's  a  queer  one.  Hain't  got  no  common  sense.  But  he's  awful  down 
on  his  luck  to-day.  Mebbe  he'll  be  police  news  to-morrow."  Hurd 
and  Janeway's  boy,  of  course,  could  not  know  that  Eliot's  father  had 
been  a  minister  and  a  Calvinist,  and  that  it  was  as  natural  for  him  to 
do  what  the  boy  called  narrative  swearing  as  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
make  police  news  of  himself.  Eliot  sat  as  the  boy  described.  The 
letter  had  come  not  more  as  the  blow  to  all  his  hopes  than  as  a  horrible 
demonstration  of  the  worst  that  could  be  said  about  men.  He  felt  sick. 
He  remembered  that  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  had  carried  his  new 
knife  to  school  On  the  way  home  one  of  the  big  boys  had  asked  to 
see  it.  He  had  given  it  naturally,  when  the  big  boy  had  leered  at  him, 
pocketed  it  and  walked  off  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  saying,  "  Ain't 
you  green,  yer'd  orter  cut  yer  eye  teeth  'fore  yer  come  to  school."  He 
had  gone  to  his  mother  then,  but  where  could  he  go  now  ?  In  his 
desperation  he  could  not  lose  sight  of  the  tantalizing  suggestion  that 
it  was  all  a  mistake.     That  a  thing  so  eminently  just   and  right  must 
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have  succeeded.     That  its  apparent  failure  was  only  a  delusion.     The 
perspiration  began  to  gather  in   cold    drops    on    his    forehead.     Fine 
threadlike  pains  darted  out  around  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  felt 
his  skin  gathering  into  crapelike  wrinkles  under  them.     Suddenly  the 
humor  of    the  whole   episode    smote   him   with   its  petty  incongruity. 
His  mind  following  with  impersonal  interest  the  history  of  the  last  six 
months,  lent  itself  to  the  charm  of  tracing  out  the  inevitable  catastro- 
phe.    By  degrees,  as  in  a  thousand  cases  before,  his  intelligence  took 
up  the  knowledge    of    the    conditions    and    found    itself    with   hardly 
enough   energy   left    to    resent    the  conclusion.     "After  all,"  said  he, 
below  his  breath,  "they're  probably  not  to  blame.     They  act  out  their 
natures.     All  the  same,  if  I'd  had  some  capital  I'd  have  shown  them  a 
very  pretty  game."     As  the  word,  capital,  lingered  in  his  brain,  his  eyes 
fell  on  a  calendar  over  his  desk.     It  was  an  advertising  medium  of  one 
of  the  many  schemes  for  making  money  that  have  succeeded.     Eliot's 
glance  followed   the  rows  of  ciphers  marking  the  assets  and  mentally 
multiplied  by  the  number   necessary  to  determine    the  wealth  of   the 
heaviest    stockholder  —  the   real    owner.     "Now,    there's    capital    for 
you,"  he  said,  and  as  he  said  it,  the   most    irrational    of  all    projects 
flashed  through  his  mind  —  the  result  of  the  barest  association.     His 
face    flushed   a  slow,  dark    purple,  his    hands    and    lips    trembled,  he 
reached  for  his  hat,  left  the  office  and  went  up  town.     Half   an  hour 
afterward  he  was  ringing  the  doorbell  of  a  man  so  rich  that  he  could 
afford  to  indulge  his  whims  and  tastes  in  business.     He  could  even,  if 
he  pleased,  afford  to  be  honest.     Malicious  persons  said  that  with  the 
difficulties   in   the  way  of  practising  that  virtue  had  departed  all  its 
attractions    for   Old    Milliard.     But   they  did   him  injustice.     Milliard 
was  shut  away  from  close  contact  with  men  by  a  number  of  barriers. 
One  was  the  knowledge  that  he  was  rich,  another  was  the  fact  that  people 
wrote  to  him   instead   of  talking,  even  a  millionaire  may  have  sympa- 
thies that  are  deeper  than  a  pen  point,  and  one  was  his  black   butler. 
Neither  the  first   nor  the  second  of  these  would  have  stood  in  Eliot's 
way,  but    the   third   by  every  law   of    probability  ought   to  have  been 
fatal.     But  it  happened  that  Milliard's  butler  had  been  connected  with 
Willard's    Hotel  in  Washington   and  when  the  door   opened  on  Eliot, 
whom  he  well   remembered   in  his  palmy  days   of   Club   dinners  and 
Government    lunches  —  on    Eliot,   shabby,    pale,   but   Eliot    still    and 
although  preoccupied,  not  so  changed  that  he  did  not  say  with  a  slight 
air  of  pleased  surprise,  "Ah,  Wheeler,  your  master  at  home  ?  "    If  even 
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then  he  had  said,  Mr.  Milliard,  all  would  then  been  lost.  As  it  was,  the 
president  of  a  successful  trust  could  not  have  been  shown  in  with  more 
consideration.  Eliot  moved  about  slowly  in  the  gloom  of  the  costly 
room,  not  thinking  in  the  least  what  he  should  say,  but  enjoying  sym- 
pathetically the  beautiful  things  about  him,  and  reflecting  that  Milliard 
had  done  things  very  handsomely  while  he  was  about  it.  His  ten$e 
nerves  relaxed  a  little  at  the  solicitation  of  colors,  texture  and  scents, 
all  grateful  to  his  tastes.  Meantime,  Wheeler  had  offered  the  paste- 
board evidence  of  Eliot's  existence  to  his  employer,  who  raised  his 
eyebrows  in  a  little  surprise  and  said,  "  His  business?"  The  butler 
hesitated  — what  he  had  dared  to  do  was  out  of  all  character  and  order, 
but,  with  the  underlying  consciousness  that  a  good  reputation  is 
principally  of  use  when  you  wish  to  stretch  it,  he  straightened  himself 
into  official  dignity  and  said,  "  He  didn't  mention,  sah.  He's  a  vehe 
fine  gen'leman.  Used  to  be  in  Washington."  Milliard  smiled  a  little 
grimly.  He  knew  that  Wheeler  felt  that  he  had  made  a  slip,  but  even 
millionaires  get  tired  of  having  their  own  way  in  trifles,  when  life  and 
even  the  dispositions  of  their  children  successfully  defy  them.  He 
felt  a  languid  curiosity  too,  to  see  Wheeler's  "vehe  fine  gen'lman." 
Wheeler  had  more  than  once  impressed  him  as  having  very  fixed 
standards  and  possessing  sensibilities  not  exclusively  professional. 
To  Wheeler's  "  I'll  show  him  in,  sah  ?  "  he  only  bowed  automatically  ; 
for  he  was  an  oldish  man,  the  fight  in  him  was  nearly  gone,  the  care  of 
his  money  therefore  growing  monotonous,  and  his  hope  of  anything 
interesting  out  of  the  present  mild  adventure  only  faint.  And  indeed, 
when  the  door  opened  again,  Wheeler's  was  so  obviously  the  domina- 
ting personality  that  Milliard  might  have  been  forgiven  for  skepticism. 
Wheeler's  dignity  surrounded  the  shabby,  intense  figure  he  ushered  in 
with  a  caressing  respect  that  was  hardly,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to 
inspire  than  to  destroy  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  person  not  sharing 
his  motives,  but  the  tone  in  which  he  said,  "  Mr.  Randolph  Eliot,  sah  " 
was  beyond  cavil.  Eliot  told  his  story.  He  told  it  well.  For  the 
moment,  his  hearer  ceased  to  be  the  millionaire,  he  represented  the 
makeweight  for  what  honor  there  was  left  in  humanity.  Eliot  forgot 
even  to  feel  very  much  excited  about  his  own  share  in  the  matter  — 
he  was  dully  conscious  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
it  was  all  over  that  morning,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
they  appealed  to  him,  that  he  entirely  neglected  to  give  the  names  of  the 
men  who   had   defrauded  him.     The    millionaire   listened.      His  heavv 
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features,  lumped  out  as  if  with  a  pudding  stick,  followed  tardily  in  their 
intelligence  the  sharp  cut  mobile  face  before  him.  But  he  saw  in  the 
midst  of  the  temperate  and  restrained  speech  how  the  blood  had  settled 
in  the  man's  temples  in  dark  purple  shadows,  how  orange  blotches 
were  spreading  an  unsightly  patch  across  his  cheek  bones,  and  his 
nostrils  were  strongly  inflated.  His  own  color  rose  slightly.  The 
situation,  apart  from  any  of  the  personal  feeling  that  he  felt  stirring 
in  him  had  an  interest.  It  was  years  now,  since  his  business 
contests  had  been  more  than  ink  and  arithmetic,  but  once  he  had 
fought  as  this  man  was  doing.  Old  memories  and  impulses  roused 
themselves  in  him.  He  measured  the  slight  proportions  of  the  man 
before  him  and  thought  to  himself,  "Too  high  pressure,  but  it's  a  good 
machine."  Aloud  he  said,  "  Who  were  the  parties  you  were  dealing 
with  ?  "  Eliot  began  with  the  richest  man  — "  Rangeley,"  he  said  and 
was  going  down  through  the  list,  when  Milliard  interrupted,  with  a 
sardonic  fire  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  "  That'll  do.  He's  a  hog." 
The  expression  brought  Eliot  back  to  the  every  day  world  of  legal 
evidence  and  expediency.  He  began  to  feel  old  and  broken.  He 
thought  possibly  he  had  been  making  a  display  of  himself  and  might 
now  be  expected  to  take  part  in  an  exhaustive  characterization  of 
business  men  and  methods  from  Milliard's  point  of  view.  He  was  not 
equal  to  it.  He  got  up.  Milliard  looked  at  him  curiously.  "Well, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? "  he  asked  bluntly. 

The  fire  was  all  gone  from  Eliot's  glance  as  he  said,  "  I  don't 
know,  nothing — I  suppose,"  then  with  a  slight  change  in  his  voice, 
and  unconsciously  adopting  Dakin's  assertion,  "  It  was  the  chance  of 
my  life." 

The  millionaire  fingered  a  silver  paper  knife  from  the  table  before 
him,  once  more  studied  Eliot  from  under  still  more  formidably  knit 
brows  —  "Then  Rangeley  didn't  send  you  his  refusal  until  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

Eliot's  answer  was  to  hand  him  the  note  carrying  the  history  of 
the  six  months  between  its  lines  for  one  who  could  read.  Milliard 
could  evidently.  His  eyes  lingered  on  one  or  two  of  the  curt  phrases 
and  his  thick  lips  rolled  slightly  away  from  his  small  irregular  teeth. 
"  And  the  property  will  be  in  the  open  market,  to-morrow,  at  noon,  you 
say  ? " 

Eliot  bowed.  It  was  growing  very  distasteful  to  him,  this  discus- 
sion.    He  felt  that  he  should  sleep  on  the  train  going  home.     He  was 
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growing  slightly  fearful  lest  he  should  miss  it  and  he  would  rather  not 
disturb  his  ordinary  routine  too  much.  That  at  least,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  preserve.  His  nagging  attention  was  roused  by  Milliard's 
question,  "  And  how  much  do  you  need  ?  " 

Eliot  seemed  to  himself  an  utter  travesty  as  he  replied,  "  Three 
millions." 

Milliard  struck  the  table  with  his  knotty  fist  and  a  slender  statuette 
crashed  to  the  floor.  "  Well,  I  say  it's  a  damned  shame,"  he  declared. 
"Rangeley  thinks  he's  got  a  sure  thing.  And  seeing  it's  him  I  don't 
mind  doing  some  of  the  thunderbolt  business  myself."  With  a  sudden 
change  of  his  ordinary  mercantile  manner,  he  turned  to  Eliot  with  an 
air  of  dismissal  and  said,  "My  check  for  the  amount  will  be  in  your 
hands  before  ten  to-morrow." 

Eliot  had  no  very  distinct  impression  of  what  happened  for  a 
short  time.  Milliard  offered  him  some  wine,  but  he  refused  it  and 
was  able  to  give  some  sort  of  lame  expression  to  his  sense  of  obligation. 
He  missed  his  train,  indeed  several  of  those  about  that  time,  and  it 
was  just  as  he  was  leaving  Milliard  that  the  strangest  thing  of  all 
happened.  They  were  shaking  hands  when  Milliard  said,  looking  at 
him  wistfully,  "  Now  tell  me,  why  did  you  come  to  me  ?" 

Eliot  started  to  explain,  was  struck  by  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
what  he  had  to  say,  hesitated,  and  was  feeling  more  miserable  than  he 
would  have  thought  possible  under  the  circumstances,  when  Milliard 
gave  him  a  shrewd  look,  not  unmixed  with  disappointment,  pushed 
him  towards  the  door  saying,  "Ah,  I  see!  I  see  !  Of  course.  It's 
all  right." 

Eliot  went  out  feeling  that  he  had  made  a  poor  return  for  the  help 
he  had  received.  He  learned  anew  that  the  children  of  light  have  no 
monopoly  of  the  noble  pain  in  this  world.  He  told  his  wife  when  he 
got  home,  and  admitted  with  a  sharp  drawn  breath,  that  twice  in  the 
experience  he  almost  lost  confidence.  His  wife  had  met  him  at  the 
door  as  she  had  done  with  brief  interruptions  every  day  for  forty  years. 
She  was  a  woman  with  a  smile  that  had  seen  service  without  wearing 
down  to  an  edge.  When  he  finished  his  story,  she  looked  at  him  with 
a  curious  contemplative  glance.  She  saw  the  ravages  that  had  been 
made  by  the  bitterness  and  doubt  of  a  single  day.  Must  we  accuse 
her  of  egotism,  for  the  wonder  that  flashed  through  her  that  she  had 
been  able  to  endure  all  these  years  without  one  glimmer  of  what  Eliot 
called  confidence  ?     She  touched  him  with  her  faithful  white  hand  and 
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smiled  at  him — the  smile  of  a  woman  who  years  ago  ceased  to  feel 
confidence  in  her  husband,  who  never  has  been  able  to  understand  hi: 
methods  and  who  has  always  loved  him.  She  could  only  love  him 
now.  But  she  was  open  to  the  advantages  of  the  agreeable  over  the 
disagreeable  in  the  mystery  of  life.     Most  of  us  are. 

Hurd  and  Janeway's  boy  sought  the  companionship  of  his  friend 
on  the  next  floor,  in  a  retired  angle  near  the  elevator  shaft,  shortly 
after  Eliot's  good  fortune  was  generally  known.  "  You  see,"  he  was 
explaining,  "  they  say  Old  Continental  was  only  keepin'  dark.  Had 
Milliard  for  his  angel  all  the  time.  But  I  don't  take  no  such  cheap 
stuffin'  as  that.  They  never  see  Old  Continental  when  he  was  down 
on  his  luck.  Recollect  that  day  I  told  yer  'bout?  No  man  sits  and 
grows  pale  in  face  o'  a  water  cooler  and  worries  out  a  word  a  minute 
to  the  Lord,  when  there  ain't  nobody  listening,  for  the  sake  o'  keepin' 
dark.  'Tain't  natural,  and  it  made  fiddle  strings  of  him  in  a  half  day. 
Well,  there'll  be  lots  o'  worse  ones  among  the  swells  than  he'll  be. 
But  I  don't  believe  with  all  his  money  he'll  ever  get  any  common  sense. 
He  ain't  that  kind." 

Mary  A.  Jordan. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SCYLD 


(Paraphrase  of  Beowulf) 

Scyld  the  Scefing  left  his  warriors 
When  his  time  came,  fate  appointed, 
Warlike  went  to  God's  protection. 
Then  they  bore  him,  trusty  servants, 
To  the  seashore  where  the  waves  dash, 
And  the  flood,  the  mighty  ocean, 
Stretches  out  to  meet  the  sky  line. 
This  he  ordered  when  his  wise  words 
Wielded  power  among  his  people. 
Long  he  ruled  the  friendly  Scyldings. 
On  the  shore  the  ringed-prowed, 
Shining,  brilliant  ship  of  warriors, 
Stood  at  anchor,  pride  of  princes. 
There  they  placed  their  long  loved  master, 
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On  the  bosom  of  the  vessel, 

By  the  mast  they  laid  him  down. 

Then  they  placed  beside  him  treasures, 

Decked  the  ship  and  gave  him  presents, 

Sword  and  corselet,  shield  and  helmet, 

Armor  for  his  final  journey. 

Thus  the  people  say,  that  never 

Was  a  ship  so  ornamented. 

After  that  a  golden  banner 

High  above  his  head  was  fastened, 

And  the  ship  set  out  to  sea. 

Thus  wras  Scyld  the  valiant  warrior 

Given  to  the  cruel  ocean, 

Thus  began  his  lonely  journey. 

Sadly  then  his  people  watched  him, 

Sorrowful  they  stood,  and  saw  it 

Sink  beyond  the  western  ocean  ; 

Nor  can  men  say,  earthly  mortals, 

Who  received  the  precious  burden.. 

So  we  all  go.     When  the  time  comes 

We  are  started  on  our  journey, 

And  the  ebbing  tide  receives  us. 

Ships  of  all  are  not  so  garnished. 

Not  all  have  such  costly  presents. 

Or  bear  with  them  shield  and  helmet. 

Not  all  have  friends  mourning,  watching, 

But  alike  for  all,  the  ocean, 

Tossing,  surging,  ebbing,  flowing, 

Bears  us  on  its  faithful  bosom, 

Nor  can  men  tell  where  the  ship  lands. 

Laura  Dana   Puffer. 


STORIES  OF  THE  WEST 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  dime  novel  will  have  as  little  of 
realism  in  it  as  a  fairy  story  has.  Cowboys  and  gnomes,  Indians  and 
watersprites  will  be  alike  creatures  of  the  imagination.  It  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  buffalo  should  give  place  to  cattle  herds 
and  then  in  turn  the  half-savage  life  of  the  cowboy  to  the  hard  routine 
of  the  farmer.  The  ranch  life,  as  made  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
magazines  by  the  drawings  of  Frederic  Remington  and  by  the  different 
writers  whose  work  he  illustrated,  had  a  marked  literary  utility.  As 
the  dime  novel  shows,  there  was  a  species  of  adventure  in  this  life  that 
gave  itself  readily  to  flashy  literary  treatment.  Alliterative  titles, 
covering  a  series  of  blood  curdling  situations  and  hair  breadth  'scapes 
seemed  to  strike  at  first  the  keynote  of  the  literary  tone  of  the  far  west. 

The  lurid  element  tinges  the  early  mining  and  gambling  stories 
of  Bret  Harte.  His  work  deals  with  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  gives  more  or  less  faithful  pictures  of  life  in  that  early 
mining  period.  The  wild  and  rough  features  of  this  life,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ranch  stories,  allowed,  almost  demanded  exaggeration. 
But  when  the  centre  of  interest  widened  from  the  mountain  region 
and  spread  out  over  the  vast  prairies,  western  life  took  on  an  entirely 
different  aspect  from  the  sensational  social  organization  of  Bret  Harte's 
stories.  The  wheat  and  corn  fields  which  now  cover  these  prairies 
are  not  a  spontaneous  growth  ;  the  settlers  had  to  pass  through  a 
stage  of  development  almost  as  wild  and  brutal  as  that  of  the  camp 
and  ranch.  Following  the  rule  of  the  historian  and  the  political 
economist,  picturesque  savagery  gave  way  to  rough  crudit)''. 

Wolcott  Balestier  has  been  well  called  a  representative  American. 
Certainly  he  had  the  "  Yankee  cuteness  "  to  seize  on  western  town  life 
as  a  new  store  house  of  literary  supplies.  The  phases  he  has  selected 
and  has  drawn  with  such  bold  fidelity  are  of  that  intermediate  stage 
of  development.  Throughout  the  stories  one  hears  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  and  saw  and  feels  the  energy  and  excitement  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  western  town  —  the  smell  of  paint  and  fresh  pine  boards 
hangs  about  them.  In  the  touch  necessary  for  this  impression  the  pen 
of  Balestier  is  sure  ;  he  is  wholly  successful  in  depicting  the  nervous, 
high-strung  energy  of    the    west.     In  fact,  his  west  seems  all  corners. 
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But  his  own  temperament,  so  filled  with  this  energy,  kept  him  from 
appreciating  the  power  of  latent  strength  that  lies  behind  this  tension. 
His  interpretation  is  essentially  that  of  one  who  is  an  outsider  and  a 
looker-on  in  the  life  he  describes.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  land 
surveyor  that  he  came  into  contact  with  this  western  life,  and  his 
criticism  was  therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  was  little 
.more  than  a  visitor.  The  lack  of  finish  in  Kalestier's  work  is  in  a 
subtle  way  more  descriptive  of  the  crude  society  he  depicts  than  a 
finer  polish  would  have  been.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sharply  accentuated  individualities  of  town  life  do  not  fairly  typify  the 
broad,  strong  life  of  the  farms.  The  town  life,  indeed,  bears  only  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  that  a  concentrated  extract  does  to  the 
material  from  which  it  is  made.  In  the  literary  treatment  of  western 
life,  proportion  must  be  kept  by  giving  to  this  country  life  the  careful 
attention  that  a  good  artist  gives  to  his  background.  This  other  side, 
the  purely  agricultural  side  of  western  life,  is  treated  by  Hamlin 
Garland.  His  point  of  view  is  entirely  different  from  Balestier's.  for 
he  writes  from  experience.  He  lived  the  settler's  life  himself  and  says 
in  his  preface  to  il  Prairie  Talks  :  " 

"  The  same  salt  sweat  has  tilled  my  eyes. 
My  feet  have  trod  the  self-same  soil 
Behind  the  snarling  plow." 

The  intimate  knowledge  he  has  of  this  life  enables  him  to  be  minutely 
realistic.  His  use  of  detail  is  almost  too  microscopic  to  be  true  to  life. 
In  applying  local  color  he  is  brilliant,  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  his 
paint  box.  But  in  contrast  to  Balestier's  his  technique  is  faulty  because, 
while  the  treatment  of  individual  points  is  perfect,  the  impression  of 
the  whole  is  false.  The  rough  and  crude  aspects  are  over  emphasized, 
it  may  be  very  true  art  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  but  Millet  could  find 
such  a  thing  as  an  artistic  point  of  view  even  for  a  spade.  And  there 
is  a  corresponding  literary  method. 

Garland's  emphasis  of  almost  brutal  details  indicates  clearly  his 
pessimism.  He  sees  the  sordidness  of  farm  life  too  plainly  to  value 
rightly  its  beauty.  There  is  a  delicious  freshness  and  wholesomeness 
about  western  farming  that  Garland  subordinates  to  the  dull,  grimy 
drudgery.  Unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  the  farmer  who  eats  with  his 
knife  and    puts    molasses    on    his    fried   bacon    really  appreciates  the 
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beauty  of  landscape  and  listens  to  the  song  of  birds.  He  is  not  with- 
out real  manliness  and  there  is  a  buoyant  heartiness  in  his  speech  and 
actions  that  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  coarseness  or  brutality. 
Although  some  of  Hamlin  Garland's  stories  are  cheerful,  the  majority 
leave  a  final  impression  of  unmistakable  dreariness. 

In  art  if  not  in  literature,  the  best  spirit  of  western  farm  life  has 
been  expressed.  On  the  Court  of  Honor  at  the  World's  Fair  was  a 
statue  of  a  farmer  boy  with  his  horse,  that  might  be  well  taken  as  a 
type  of  what  a  western  farm  laborer  really  is.  There  is  something  in 
the  awkward  confidence,  the  frank  sturdiness  of  the  figure  that  Garland 
nowhere  realizes  except  perhaps  in  the  character  of  Lyman  Gilman, 
his  typical  farm  hand.  His  other  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  selfish 
and  mean  with  narrow  ambitions  and  sordid  lives. 

The  East  has  had  abundant  time  in  which  to  develop  story  writers; 
there  have  been  enough  writers  in  the  south  to  bring  about  a  compe- 
tition in  truthfulness.  So  far,  the  west  has  been  as  much  a  land  of 
pure  romance  as  Maoriland  or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  time  is  not 
far  off  when  real  fidelity  to  western  life,  to  the  good  and  bright  as  well 
as  to  the  bad  and  unhappy,  to  both  the  town  and  the  country  life,  will 
find  its  place  in  our  short  stories.  The  crowd  of  writers  who  will  be 
led  to  this  field  by  these  pioneers  will  strive  more  and  more  earnestly 
to  bring  their  readers  into  sympathy  with  the  strength,  breadth  and 
beauty  of  the  western  life.  But  it  may  be  many  years  before  the  West 
will  find  one  who  will  do  for  its  life  what  Mary  Wilkins  has  done  for 
New  England  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
have  done  for  the  South. 

Bertha   Lee  Bennett. 


POEM 

Dark  the  woods  behind  us  growing, 
Bright  the  sunset  colors  glowing, 
And  the  pine  trees,  blowing,  blowing, 

Sighed  and  shivered  —  Love  and  Fear 

Mingled  like  a  smile  and  tear, — 

Sighed  and  shivered,  sobbed  and  quivered, 

—  Hope  and  Dread 

A  mighty  thread 
In  our  life  was  weaving  — 
Blacker  grew  the  clouds  to  Westward  ; 
Thunders  muttered  and  reechoed, 
Till  the  lightning's  bright  flash  cleaving 
Burned  the  doubt  into  believing. 

In  each  other's  eyes  we  read 

Knd  of  all  the  mystic  dread  ; 

Were  no  longer  shuddering  spirits 

Trembling  in  each  other's  presence, 

But  a  free,  ecstatic  being, 

From  our  one  soul  God's  world  seeing. 

But  a  home  for  our  abiding 

Till  our  spirits,  strong,  confiding, 

Stand  no  longer  at  Love's  door 

But  joyous  pass  the  threshold  o'er. 

M.   P.   Wvatt. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  DOHESTIC  COOPERATION 

For  a  long  time,  the  familiar,  unwritten  laws  of  household  man- 
agement have  been  taken  for  granted  ;  and  this  attitude  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  reverence  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
everything  connected  with  home  life.  But  the  inconsistency  of  this 
position  has  attracted  attention  toward  itself  ;  thoughtful  people  ask  : 
"  Why  conscientiously  leave  one  side  of  life  at  a  stand-still,  while 
rejoicing  in  the  general  progress  of  the  world  ?  "  To-day,  the  first  step 
in  advance  has  been  taken,  the  urgent  need  of  reform  in  this  direction 
has  been  recognized.  With  this  recognition  has  come  the  analysis  of 
the  difficulty,  which  has  resulted  in  the  decision  that  lack  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  management  of 
domestic  affairs. 

The  average  household  with  its  one,  or  at  most  two  servants 
leads  such  a  complex  life,  that  it  seems  incredible  that  one  person 
should  ever  be  expected  to  perform  such  various  duties.  The  general 
house-work  girl  must  be  a  versatile  being  with  a  knowledge  of  employ- 
ments which  have  little  in  common  beside  the  general  character  of 
domesticity.  She  must  be  able  to  cook,  sweep,  wash,  scrub,  wait  on 
table,  and  moreover  be  always  ready  to  do  the  hundred  and  one  little 
things  which  do  not  come  under  any  one  of  these  general  heads. 
Business  methods,  established  and  systematically  followed  by  men,  so 
far  the  great  organizers  in  the  world,  present  no  such  confusion  of 
duties  ;  the  office-boy  is  not  expected  to  act  as  book-keeper,  although 
he  may  in  time  rise  to  that  position,  the  accountant  does  not  direct  the 
management  of  a  corporation,  nor  does  the  manager  keep  the  books. 
With  our  eyes  open  to  this  lack  of  organization,  we  are  better  prepared 
to  discuss  the  servant-girl  problem,  so  that  we  may  in  the  end  agree 
that  ignorant  and  incompetent  servants  are  not  the  whole  cause  of  the 
trouble.  They  too  have  their  grievances.  Loneliness  and  loss  of 
liberty  are  real  hardships  to  which  their  eagerness  in  seeking  employ- 
ment in  factories  bears  witness.  Almost  every  one  prefers  to  work 
under  organization  and  in  company,  knowing  that  specified  hours  of 
toil  mean  also  specified  hours  of  freedom.  Moreover,  domestic  service 
offers    small    opportunity  for   advancement  ;  the  general    house-work 
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girl  looks  forward  to  a  future  in  which  she  is  still  cooking,  scrubbing 
and  sweeping. 

Nor  can  the  blame  be  cast  wholly  upon  the  incompetency  of 
housekeepers,  for  the  most  skilful  often  suffer  as  much  as  the  less 
experienced.  Women  are  ready,  even  eager,  to  devote  a  large  amount 
of  time  to  domestic  affairs,  provided  their  labor  is  repaid  by  increase 
of  comfort. 

To  the  minds  of  a  good  many  thinking  people  of  to-day, 
co-operation  commends  itself  as  a  solution  of  the  practical  but  difficult 
problem,  "  How  may  we  live  economically  and  well  with  the  least 
possible  domestic  friction  and  discomfort  ?  "  As  this  is  a  question 
which  concerns  women,  it  must  be  solved  by  them. 

Owing  to  the  recognition  of  needed  reform,  various  schemes  of 
co-operation  have  been  tried  in  different  places  with  varying  results. 
There  has  been  co-operation  for  comfort  only  and  co-operation  in 
which  economy  has  played  an  important  part  ;  co-operation  in  large 
cities  and  in  small  towns  ;  and  no  two  experiments  have  ever  been  the 
same.  An  experiment  in  New  York  provided  its  patrons  with  a 
luxurious  bill  of  fare,  while  one  in  a  western  town  was  managed  so 
frugally  that  the  price  of  board  was  only  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week 
for  grown  people,  and  less  for  children. 

Clubs  have  been  formed  with  regular  officers  and  specified  admit- 
tance fees  ;  in  others  a  stock  company  has  supplied  the  organization 
and  the  capital.  In  many  cases,  the  entire  power  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  steward  or  matron  upon  whose  honesty  and  ability 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  ;  while  in  others  a  board  of 
directors  has  overseen  the  work.  Under  a  management  of  the  latter 
kind,  an  enterprise  undertaken  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  failed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  as  the  directors  were  all  housekeepers,  they 
had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  general  good.  The  results  were  neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory  as  the  other  members  ceased  to  co-operate  and 
the  attempt  had  to  be  given  up.  On  the  other  hand,  stewards  and 
matrons  have  often  been  found  incompetent  and  dishonest. 

Dining-rooms  in  the  same  building  with  the  co-operative  kitchen 
have  been  sometimes  tried.  While  the  sun  shone  and  in  summer,  these 
have  been  satisfactory  ;  but  storm  and  cold  have  proved  too  much  for 
the  undertaking.  No  amount  of  successful  co-operation  could  lure 
people  from  comfortable  homes  in  a  blinding  rain  or  a  drifting  snow. 
Others    have    clung    to    their    own    dining-rooms    and    received    their 
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provisions  from  delivery  wagons,  containing  Dutch  ovens  and 
refrigerators. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  experiments  has  been  made  on  an 
island  in  Portland  Harbor.  Three  families,  who  know  each  other  well, 
have  for  four  years  united  in  co-operative  house-keeping  during  the 
Summer.  They  have  their  own  houses  and  a  separate  building  con- 
tains a  dining-room,  kitchen  and  servants'  rooms.  Each  housekeeper 
takes  entire  charge  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  and  finds  that  her  month's 
rest  more  than  compensates  for  the  care  and  trouble  of  her  two  weeks 
on  duty  ;  a  mathematical  member  of  the  colony  acts  as  book-keeper 
for  the  season.  In  theory  it  is  charming  ;  all  the  unpleasantness  of 
cooking  is  banished  from  a  summer  cottage,  with  small  rooms  and  thin 
partitions,  while  two  thirds  of  the  summer  is  entire  rest  for  the 
housekeeper.  Practically,  the  difference  in  tastes  has  been  an  objec- 
tion—  it  is  rather  hard  to  force  twenty  people  to  breakfast  chiefly  on 
oatmeal,  because  one  child  demands  it,  and  two  ladies  with  delicate 
appetites  and  refined  tastes  have  sometimes  reduced  a  healthy  family 
which  rows,  bathes  and  plays  tennis,  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Besides  these  plans  which  have  really  been  put  into  practice,  there 
are  others  as  yet  existing  only  in  the  imagination.  Miss  Helen  Starrett 
sees  the  city  of  the  future  built  after  a  different  and  very  definite  plan. 
The  houses  surround  a  square,  with  a  children's  play-ground  in  the 
centre,  while  a  co-operative  kitchen  and  laundry  for  each  block  sim- 
plifies the  housekeeper's  task. 

One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  for  co-operation  comes  from 
Mrs.  Melusina  Fay  Peirce.  The  striking  difference  between  her  plans 
and  those  proposed  by  others,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement.  She  makes  a  co-operative  store  the 
basis  of  all  true  co-operative  effort,  arguing  that  buying  is  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  housekeeper,  and  that  this  undertaking- 
would  give  her  the  experience  necessary  for  success  in  other  lines  of 
domestic  work.  She  would  form  a  stock  company  whose  directors 
should  give  their  services,  as  economy  is  an  important  item  in  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

The  scheme  which  Mrs.  Mary  Coleman  Stuckert  regards  as  feasible 
would  be  very  economical,  if  successful.  According  to  her  estimate 
forty  families  can  live  in  their  respective  homes  and  be  supplied  with 
food  from  the  central  kitchen  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
including    lighting    and    heating.     Mrs.  Stuckert  is  soon  to  learn  the 
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practicability  of  her  plan,  for  a  number  of  houses  are  now  in  process 
of  erection  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  the  proposal  is  to  have  its 
practical  application. 

Two  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  making  really  practical 
any  of  these  schemes,  and  at  first  sight  both  seem  rather  insurmount- 
able. The  first  obstacle  which  we  encounter  is  due  to  women  them- 
selves. That  they  must  be  the  first  to  introduce  this  reform,  is  most 
unfavorable  to  its  progress.  Woman's  work  has  never  been  in  the  line 
of  co-operation  and  organization,  so  that  their  inexperience  in  this 
direction  endangers  the  success  of  such  a  scheme.  Of  course  this  is 
not  strange,  for  they  have  had  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  which 
makes  perfect,  and  consequently  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Even 
if  they  had  the  capacity,  there  is  still  the  question  of  the  thorough 
desire  for  co-operation.  This  is  again  a  very  grave  difficulty,  for  no 
reform  can  be  forced  upon  unwilling  or  indifferent  recipients.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  need  of  better  methods  is  recognized,  but 
people  are  not  yet  quite  ready  for  a  radical  change.  They  would 
prefer  to  experiment  further  with  cooking  and  training  schools  for 
servants,  rather  than  to  plunge  at  once  into  anything  so  entirely  new 
and  untried.  It  may  be  argued  that  most  of  the  objections  which  can 
be  fairly  urged  against  co-operation  can  be  reduced  to  sentiment,  and  are 
even  then  not  valid,  but  as  the  sentiment  exists  it  cannot  be  disregarded. 
There  is  dread  of  sameness  and  reluctance  to  give  up  any  of  the  little 
individualities  peculiar  to  the  home.  But  is  it  quite  true  that  co-oper- 
ation in  its  best  sense  necessarily  means  a  reduction  to  sameness  ? 
It  aims  to  relieve  the  weary  housekeeper  of  part  of  her  burdens,  but 
not  to  reduce  life  to  a  monotonous  system,  at  least  if  the  following 
advantages  claimed  for  it  can  be  realized.  Co-operative  housekeeping 
implies  great  benefit  from  the  point  of  view  of  comfort  as  well  as 
economy.  It  means  that  in  families  where  but  one  servant  is  employed, 
there  will  be  none,  and  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  servants  kept, 
the  number  under  co-operation  will  always  be  at  least  one  less  than 
under  the  present  arrangement.  Moreover,  there  will  be  economy  in 
fuel,  for  the  one  central  kitchen  will  burn  much  less  than  thirty  or 
forty  different  houses,  each  with  its  kitchen  fire  sufficient  to  cook  meals 
three  times  a  day.  But  the  greatest  saving  will  be  in  the  matter  of 
provisions  ;  in  the  first  place  they  will  be  bought  at  wholesale,  and  the 
enormous  profits  of  retail  tradesmen  will  then  go  toward  defraying 
the  cost  of  co-operation.     There  will  also  be  less  waste  of  material,  for 
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the  trained  cooks  will  be  under  competent  management,  and  the 
extravagance  attendant  upon  private  kitchens  will  be  unknown. 

As  for  the  economy  in  nervous  energy,  that  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. When  we  think  that  the  process  of  getting  three  meals  a  day 
means  thirty-six  processes  for  twelve  families,  when  it  might  be 
reduced  to  one  twelfth  that  number  by  co-operation,  the  wonder  is 
that  people  have  not "  tried  it  more  often  and  more  carefully.  The 
cares  of  housekeeping  fall  most  heavily  on  the  wife,  whose  place  it  is 
to  see  that  the  domestic  machinery  runs  smoothly  at  all  costs  ;  she 
becomes  harassed  and  weary,  and  the  effects  of  her  weariness,  if  not 
of  her  ill-temper,  are  felt  throughout  the  family.  And  if  she  be 
exceptionally  strong,  calm  and  patient,  still  it  is  not  right  that  so  much 
of  her  attention  should  be  given  to  domestic  affairs.  The  relief  so 
plainly  necessary,  which  co-operation  offers,  seems  the  most  practicable 
to  relieve  the  home  maker  of  some  of  her  burdens.  It  gives  her  an 
opportunity  to  devote  more  time  to  her  husband  and  children,  to  share 
in  the  progress  and  duties  of  the  outside  world  and  to  attain  that 
appreciation  of  life's  highest  good  which  makes  the  home  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  within  its  circle. 

The  servant  class  would  apparently  gain  by  the  change  ;  indeed 
it  offers  to  them  advantages  as  great  as  any  it  gives  to  their  employers. 
In  the  first  place,  it  promises  specialization  of  functions,  so  that  the 
present  general  housework  girl  will  be  a  thing  unknown.  In  her 
place,  we  shall  have  trained  cooks,  trained  dish-washers,  trained 
sweepers,  dusters,  etc.,  each  understanding  her  own  art,  and  devoting 
herself  solely  to  that,  so  that  she  may  become  more  nearly  perfected 
in  her  particular  branch.  This  plan  would  also  provide  for  organiza- 
tion, for  the  management  which  controlled  the  central  kitchen  would 
have,  in  addition  to  those  employed  in  cooking  and  serving  meals,  a 
staff  of  domestic  assistants,  who  could  be  sent  out  on  application.  In 
those  families  where  only  one  servant  is  kept,  the  light  house  work 
would  probably  be  done  by  members  of  the  family,  while  the  more 
difficult  tasks  would  be  performed  by  competent  persons  obtained 
from  the  bureau  of  supply.  That  servants  themselves  would  favor 
some  such  solution  is  already  evident  from  their  expressed  preferences, 
shown  by  the  fact  that  hotels,  where  wages  are  lower  and  work  heavier, 
obtain  and  retain  servants  more  easily  than  private  families.  Although 
some  system  of  co-operation  offers  such  obvious  advantages  over  the 
present  method  of  housekeeping,  yet  all  attempts  to  introduce  the  new 
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plan  are  likely  to  be  at  first  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to  win  success 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  certain  points,  and  we  must  learn 
by  failures  what  to  imitate  and  what  to  avoid.  The  first  step  is  to 
awaken  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  movement  ;  co-operation  is  an 
impossibility  until  it  is  widely  recognized  as  a  cure  for  existing  evils, 
and  unless  it  is  heartily  endorsed  and  undertaken  by  those  who  need 
it  most.  As  Mrs.  Dietrick  says,  we  must  first  preach  the  doctrine  of 
co-operation,  before  we  build  temples  in  its  honor  ;  it  must  exist  for 
some  time  in  theory,  and  become  perfectly  familiar,  before  it  can  be 
widely  and  successfully  tried.  The  reform  should  come  from  the  great 
middle  class.  The  very  rich  will  not  need  it  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
nor  will  they  care  much  about  it  for  convenience,  since  a  large  number 
of  servants  necessarily  means  specialization  and  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  organization.  The  poor  cannot  have  it  until  it  is  started  for  them, 
but  when  it  once  becomes  popular  it  will  be  the  best  form  of  charity, 
for  it  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves. 

When  people  are  thoroughly  roused  to  the  need  of  a  change,  and 
recognize  co-operation  as  the  means,  the  next  step  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  proposal  shall  not  invade  the  family  privacy.  The  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  a  real  family  life  is  good,  and  should  be 
respected.  Any  innovation  which  tends  to  destroy  the  true  home 
feeling  will  eventually  result  disastrously. 

Another  important  consideration  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  co-operative  kitchen  is  the  number  of  houses  to  be  included. 
There  is  naturally  great  difference  in  individual  and  family  tastes,  and 
any  successful  scheme  of  co-operation  must  provide  for  these  variations. 
Perhaps  before  our  plan  could  be  thoroughly  practical,  improvements 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  methods  of  cooking  and  conveying  food, 
and  we  may  trust  to  science  for  further  development  along  these  lines. 
Already,  cooking  by  electricity  is  not  a  thing  unknown,  and  the  Aladdin 
oven  would  do  much  toward  simplifying  the  work. 

The  reforms  of  the  world  have  so  far  developed  along  the  line  of 
co-operation  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  domestic  affairs 
must  be  any  exception  to  this  rule.  The  impulse  comes  from  individ- 
ual effort,  but  can  be  effective  only  when  taken  up  and  carried  on  by 
united  action.  Almost  all  business  interests  are  co-operative,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  matters,  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  as  properly  situated  exclusively  in  the  home,  should 
not  be  managed   under  business  principles.     Prejudice  stands  in  the 
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way,  and  is  at  present  a  strong  barrier,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  self-denial  must  of  necessity  accompany  the  introduction 
of  this  new  form  of  progress  will  make  it  less  popular  at  first.  But 
there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  gradually  duties,  which  were 
once  considered  essentially  domestic,  have  been  turned  over  to  outside 
labor  ;  soap  and  candle  making,  spinning,  knitting  stockings,  much  of 
the  laundry  work  and,  more  recently,  bread-making,  have  been  by 
degrees  banished  from  the  home,  not  leaving  the  housekeeper  to  a  life 
of  inaction  and  ennui,  but  enabling  her  to  fill  the  time  formerly  spent 
on  these  multitudinous  tasks  in  more  profitable  domestic  work  and 
oversight.  And,  since  we  have  progressed  so  far,  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  stop  here  ?  Approximate  perfection  is  not  the  work  of 
a  moment,  but  the  result  of  a  constant  process  of  overturning  and 
upbuilding,  and  we  must  here  as  elsewhere  follow  with  patience  the 
law  of  development,  and  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  the  truth 
that  society  is  under  all  its  aspects  and  through  all  its  ramifications  a 
growth  and  not  a  manufacture. 

Abbie  W.  Covel. 
Mary  P.  Frost. 


THE  TRAHP 

A  tramp  was  walking  along  a  road.  He  had  been  on  this  road 
since  daybreak,  and  was  even  more  dusty  and  ragged  than  the  average 
of  his  class.  It  was  now  about  half-past  four.  The  chimneys  and 
steeples  of  the  city  loomed  up  before  him,  their  tops  in  a  smoky  haze. 
The  thought  that  he  was  approaching  his  destination  brought  no 
lightness  to  his  step  or  to  his  heart.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  he 
had  a  destination.  But  even  a  tramp  must  go  somewhere.  Now  that 
the  winter  was  coming  and  the  harvests  were  in,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  loaf  about  the  country.  The  warm  nights  and 
comfortable  haystacks  of  a  month  ago  had  vanished.  During  that 
last  month  he  had  been  becoming  daily  and  nightly  more  forlorn. 
And  as  in  winter  birds  fly  to  the  south,  so  tramps  turn  toward  the  cities. 

This  tramp  was  not  looking  for  work.  He  was  not  a  working 
man.  He  had  been  a  tramp  too  long.  He  was  for  the  most  part  sat- 
isfied with  his   life,  for   he  had  no  care.     He  could  steal  and  lie,  and 
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drink,  when  he  had  money  enough,  for  no  one  minded  if  he  lost  his 
soul.  His  own  conscience  had  long  been  asleep.  He  had  never 
reasoned  all  this  out,  but  he  had  a  broad  philosophy  of  his  own  that 
helped  him  to  be  contented.  It  was  only  when  he  was  very  cold  and 
hungry,  and  saw  through  some  window  a  bright  lire  and  a  family 
merry  over  their  evening  meal,  that  his  feelings  were  aroused.  The 
sight  brought  him  back  to  his  own  childhood.  Sometimes  in  this 
mood  he  would  see  his  sister,  the  little  golden-haired  sister  who  had 
so  looked  up  to  her  big  brother.  He  always  saw  her  interceding  in 
his  behalf  with  his  hard  father.  She  must  have  grieved  when  he  went 
away,  he  thought.  But  she  was  a  grown  woman  now  and  he  was  only 
one  sad  memory  of  her  childhood.  This  thought  would  cut  short  his 
revery  and  he  would  take  up  his  old  life  again. 

He  plodded  steadily  along,  this  afternoon.  He  was  now  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  He  took  no  notice  of  anyone,  but  pushed  his 
way  through  crowds  of  noisy  children  who  ran  after  him  and  scoffed 
at  his  dirty  clothes.  He  came  to  a  fruit  stall.  The  owner  happened 
to  be  inside  doing  up  some  tomatoes  for  a  pretty  maid  servant  in  a 
white  cap,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying  a  pleasant  bit  of  gossip  with 
her.  So  he  did  not  see  until  half  an  hour  later,  when  he  was  covering 
up  his  wares  for  the  night,  that  two  of  his  rosiest,  brightest  apples 
were  gone.  But  the  tramp  had  a  satisfied  feeling  when  he  felt  those 
apples  nestling  in  his  pocket.  They  gave  him  a  temporary  object  in 
life.  He  must  now  search  for  a  warm,  retired  spot  in  which  to  enjoy 
his  supper.  He  kept  on  toward  the  centre  of  the  city.  He  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a  great  crowd,  composed  of  well-dressed  women  and 
children  ;  he  liked  a  crowd.  There  was  a  little  girl  with  floating 
golden  hair,  who  reminded  him  of  Nell.  He  walked  on  and  soon  came 
to  the  entrance  of  a  theatre  where  the  matinee  had  evidently  not  been 
long  over,  for  the  building  was  still  lighted.  The  marble  pavement 
of  the  hallway  was  strewn  with  papers  like  the  one  the  little  girl  had 
held  in  her  hand.  He  stepped  inside.  The  pictures  and  warm  air 
attracted  him,  so  he  walked  on  up  the  steps  and  by  the  box  office. 
He  saw  no  one,  and  the  soft  carpet  on  the  stairs  tempted  him.  He 
came  into  the  lobby  and  stood  looking  down  into  the  pit.  The  red 
cushioned  seats  seemed  to  invite  him,  and  the  place  was  warm.  He 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  as  he  felt  the  stolen  apples  his  spirits 
rose.  They  reminded  him  that  he  was  hungry,  so  he  sauntered  down 
the  aisle,  assuming  with  a  kind  of    dry  sarcastic    humor   the  airs    of  a 
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gentleman  of  leisure.  But  now  the  lights  were  beginning  to  go  out, 
and  afraid  of  being  left  in  ihe  dark  before  he  was  established,  he  threw 
off  his  blase  manner  and  looked  about  for  a  comfortable  place.  It 
took  him  some  time  to  find  a  chair  that  suited  his  fancy,  and  by  that 
time  the  theatre  was  almost  dark.  But  the  lights  did  not  all  go  out  ; 
one  little  group  in  the  chandelier  still  burned,  and  a  bright  ray  fell  on 
the  ragged  man,  while  the  empty  seats  stretched  away  into  the  dark- 
ness on  either  side  and  the  music  rests  of  the  orchestra  stood  up  in 
front  like  tall  thin  ghosts  with  the  curtain  forming  a  great  green  wall 
behind  them.  But  in  spite  of  this  drear  ghostly  light,  the  tramp  was 
not  afraid.  He  was  warmer  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
had  the  prospect  of  a  supper  and  a  comfortable  night's  rest  before 
him.  He  took  out  one  of  the  apples.  He  turned  it  round  and  round 
and  tossed  it  up.  He  could  almost  distinguish  his  own  grim  features 
in  its  rosy  cheek.  Then  he  took  out  the  other  apple  and  tossed  that 
about.  The  first  apple  slipped  from  his  hand  and  rolled  to  the  floor. 
As  he  stooped  to  get  it  a  little  white  object  caught  his  eye.  He  picked 
it  up.  It  was  a  dainty  little  handkerchief.  He  looked  at  it  curiously; 
there  were  some  letters  in  one  corner.  He  could  just  make  them  out 
in  the  dim  light  :  N-e-1-1.  It  brought  back  to  him  the  golden-haired 
child  whom  he  had  forgotten  for  a  moment.  He  remembered  the 
happy,  eager  look  in  her  face  and  thought  of  the  other  Nell  whom  he 
had  known  so  long  ago.  She  had  never  come  so  vividly  before  him. 
She  seemed  to  stand  there  among  the  empty  seats  and  the  pale  light 
fell  on  her  hair.  Her  eyes  were  like  the  other  child's,  only  his  Nelly's 
were  sorry.  As  he  gazed  they  grew  more  sorry.  He  looked  again  at 
the  little  handkerchief,  and  rubbed  the  delicate  fabric  between  his 
grimy  fingers.  A  great  tear  rolled  slowly  down  his  cheek  and  fell 
upon  the  little  handkerchief.  He  forgot  his  hunger,  and  the  apples 
rolled  from  his  lap.  The  last  light  went  out.  The  tramp  put  his  head 
down  upon  his  arm  ;  a  great  weariness  came  over  him,  and  he  slept 
with  the  vision  of  the  sad-eyed  child  before  him. 

Mabel  E.   Landers. 
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He  was  neither  a  very  large  nor  a  very  small  boy.  If  he  had  been 
either,  he  would  not  have  marched  up  on  the  platform  that  night  to 
say  his  piece.  It  was  only  a  four  line  stanza,  of  which  the  first  and 
the  last  lines  were  the  same.  But  it  proved  larger  than  the  boy.  I 
knew  that  he  could  not  master  a  long  piece  as  some  of  the  boys  had 
proudly  done,  for  strange  answers  to  simple  direct  questions  which  I 
had  asked  him  in  the  class  exercises  on  Sundays,  told  that  something 
had  stunted  the  little  brain,  keeping  it  even  behind  the  poor  dwarfed 
body.  There  was  a  simpleness  in  the  open  face,  more  than  mere 
frankness  in  the  round  blue  eyes,  and  more  than  good  nature  in  the 
always  smiling  mouth.  The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  lessons 
were  the  only  ones  in  which  I  had  been  able  to  keep  him  really  inter- 
ested. Turkey  dinner  and  Santa  Claus  did  bring  a  gleam  into  his 
eyes  that  made  him  for  the  moment  almost  like  other  boys.  And  I 
had  seen  tears  come  into  his  eyes  once  when  a  little  sparrow  fell  down 
the  tin  water  pipe.  This  made  him  for  the  moment  most  unlike 
other  boys. 

His  sister  had  promised  to  teach  him  his  piece.  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  rehearsal,  he  had  quickly  whispered  his  lines,  with  no  change  of 
inflection  and  no  sign  when  he  had  finished  except  the  ceasing  of  the 
timid  sound,  for  his  voice  did  not  fall  and  his  own  face  looked  as  if  he 
himself  expected  that  more  might  follow.  Bnt  as  he  knew  the  words, 
although  not  their  meaning,  I  decided  that  he  might  say  it  in  the 
evening. 

I  looked  at  him  a  bit  anxiously  three  or  four  hours  later  as  I  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  row  of  eight  fellows.  As  they  were  not  lads  who 
possessed  even  their  fair  share  of  the  world's  goods,  all  their  special 
adornment  for  the  concert  consisted  only  of  more  generous  splashes  of 
water  on  the  uncombed  heads,  eight  extra  shiny  circles  in  the  middle 
of  eight  faces,  and  eight  correspondingly  dingier  rings  around  them. 
Eight  ties  too  were  knotted  with  more  than  the  usual  care. 

He  was  there  in  the  place  I  had  given  him,  fourth  from  the  end, 
with  his  singing  book  held  tightly  in  one  hand,  the  other  behind   him 
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clasped  fast  about  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  settee.  I  had  eight  gera- 
nium leaves  which  I  distributed  for  the  further  decoration  of  my  boys. 
They  all  put  them  in  their  buttonholes.  The  first  boy  put  his  in  the 
second  hole  from  the  top,  so  the  others  counted  up  their  holes,  and  in 
went  theirs  likewise.  He  put  his  in  too.  It  was  the  third  hole,  but 
he  had  counted  as  well  as  he  knew  how  and  thought  it  was  like  the 
others.  He  poked  the  stem  in  beside  the  button,  gave  it  a  twitch  on 
the  other  side  that  pulled  it  almost  out  again,  and  shut  the  spreading 
green  skeleton  veins  into  one  close  bunch. 

The  boys  were  sitting  back  now,  in  unwonted  quiet  waiting  for 
it  to  begin.  Occasionally,  as  other  members  were  called  out,  I  glanced 
down  my  row  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Once  I  noticed  him  looking 
closely  at  himself  as  if  something  bothered  him.  I  saw  him  brush 
away  the  end  of  his  tie  which  fell  just  where  it  covered  up  his  geranium 
leaf.  Again  and  again  he  pushed  it  aside,  but  as  often  back  it  fell. 
He  glanced  at  the  boy  next  him.  That  boy's  leaf  was  shining  forth 
gloriously  against  his  bright  red  bow.  This  wouldn't  do,  so  up  went 
one  of  my  boy's  hands,  slowly  pulled  the  offending  end  of  the  tie  until 
the  loose  knot  undid  itself.  Another  cautious  twitch  drew  the  ribbon 
slowly  from  under  the  collar,  and  the  green  leaf  rivalled  the  other 
boys'  in  splendor.  The  criminal  tie  was  stuffed  mercilessly  into  a 
little  trousers'  pocket. 

A  moment  later  the  door  opened.  Eight  heads  turned  around 
together,  the  owner  of  the  one  nearest  me  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  Johnnie  Steele's  mother  is  come."  I  saw  a  dark  figure  sit  down  on 
the  dimly  lighted  side  of  the  room  behind  a  row  of  big  boys. 

Then  my  class  was  called  up.  Seven  boys  pushed  by  me  in  their 
eagerness  with  important,  anxious  faces.  The  eighth  was  as  happily 
indifferent  to  everything  about  him  as  ever.  The  first  three  verses 
went  off  with  a  spirit  and  dash  which  seemed  to  leave  their  speakers 
infinitely  relieved  when  they  were  over.  Then  we  waited  for  my  boy. 
He  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak  in  a  minute,  evidently  with  the 
words  on  his  tongue's  end  and  making  no  effort  to  recall  some  half 
remembered  words.  One,  two  seconds  went  by.  Then  the  ends  of  the 
line  of  eight  began  to  wheel  forward  a  little,  and  seven  pairs  of  ques- 
tioning eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  little  lad  in  the  centre,  who  took  no 
notice  of  them,  nor  of  the  nudges  and  thumps  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  right  and  left  hand  neighbors.     I  kept  my  eyes  down,  but  I  could 
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see  the  woman  in  black  look  intently  at  the  boy  a  moment,  then   turn 
and  gaze  fixedly  at  the  organ  in  the  corner. 

The  next  second  I  took  up  one  of  the  eight  dirty,  crumpled  papers 
which  the  boys  had  dropped  in  my  lap  on  the  way  up,  and  said, 
"Johnnie,  say  your  verse  now."  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were  about 
to  say  it  in  a  minute.  I  waited,  then  began,  "  I  am  the  glad  New  Year, 
oh-ho."  But  he  did  not  repeat  it  after  me,  but  only  looked  at  me  with 
his  always  happy,  simple  smile.  "  Here  I  come  tripping  it  over  the 
snow,"  I  went  on,  but  no  response  nor  change  in  his  face.  I  waited 
one  last  second,  then  nodded  to  the  next,  who  went  on  triumphantly 
and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Then  the  seven  sang  the  song  which  was  to  follow.  Johnnie  nei- 
ther joined  them  nor  seemed  to  notice  that  they  were  singing  now.  He 
kept  his  eyes  on  my  face  all  the  time,  coming  down  in  the  file  from  the 
platform,  over  the  double  step,  with  his  head  turned  all  the  time, 
looking  at  me.  All  through  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  program, 
he  leaned  forward  in  his  seat  to  watch  me,  not  anxiously  as  if  he  had 
done  something  amiss  and  expected  a  reproach,  but  with  his  old,  serene, 
self-satisfied  smile  and  the  old,  unquestioning  look  in  his  round  eyes. 

When  the  last  song  had  been  sung,  the  boys  crowded  round  me, 
asking  if  they  sang  all  right  and  if  the  line  was  straight.  My  boy  had 
slipped  out  at  the  farther  end  of  the  seat,  and  the  other  boys  did  not 
lower  their  voices  any  in  telling  me  that  "  No  one  ever  could  make 
Johnnie  Steele  'speak,  anyway,*'  ';  he  couldn't  learn  A,  B,  C,"  ''didn't 
have  brains  enough,"  and  more  remarks  of  the  kind.  I  quieted  them 
as  best  I  could,  then  went  up  to  the  door  where  the  boy's  mother  was 
holding  his  coat  for  him.  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her.  She  took  it  and 
said  quickly  under  her  breath,  "  You  mustn't  blame  him  ;  he  studied 
it  and  knew  it,  but  this  is  always  the  way.  He's  not  like  other  boys 
ma'am.  Say  good-night  to  the  teacher,  Johnnie."  But  he  only  looked 
at  me  a  minute  with  his  old  look  and  smile,  pulled  his  cap  over  his 
forehead,  took  hold  of  one  corner  of  the  black  shawl  and  the  two  went 
out  together. 

Rose  Adelaide  With  am. 
o 

"The  problem  is,  the  creature  (the  brazen  horse)  being  given,  how 
to  square  its  actions  with  probability,  according  to  the  nature  assumed 
of  it." 

Aye,  there's  the  rub.     Each  man  has  his  brazen  horse  ;  the  thought 
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conceived  in  glorious  dreams  ;  the  metal  dug  with  toilful  patience  in 
the  black  depths  of  life's  uncertainties  ;  wrought  into  form  with  tears 
and  sweat,  nay,  even  with  the  heart's  blood.  And  then  —  alas,  he  is 
no  Prometheus  to  scale  the  heavens  for  the  fire  which  shall  be  life  to 
his  life's  creation.  The  steed  seems  horsely  ;  its  coat  shines,  its  head 
is  proudly  arched,  in  all  things  it  is  nobly  planned.  Yet,  slowly, 
through  the  darkening  years,  gathers  the  dreary  conviction  that  all  is 
but  seeming.  That  neck  will  never  alter  its  graceful  curve.  Those 
eyes  will  never  glow,  nor  the  brazen  muscles  quiver  to  the  rider's  will, 
in  the  mad,  glorious  ride  so  often  dreamed. 

Soon  or  late,  but  ever  surely,  the  dream  is  over.  And  the  dreamer 
turns,  "  reluctant  and  oft  looking  back,"  to  mount  the  sober  steed,  the 
long  despised  allotment  of  Fortune  ;  and  so  jogs  on  along  the  common 
road,  among  the  humdrum  multitude  ;  happy,  if  the  night  falling  all 
too  soon,  find  him  but  a  little  distance  toward  his  goal. 

This  is  the  old,  old  story  ;  the  tale  of  birth  and  love  and  death  ; 
ever,  always  the  same,  through  all  the  gray,  forgotten  ages.  Buoyant 
youth,  struggling  manhood,  bowed  old  age — and  who  can  read  the 
riddle? 

Allou  Whitfield  Royer. 


EDITORIALS 

The  use  of  the  two  terms  Alumnus  and  Alumna  is  unnecessary 
and  pedantic.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  sex  distinction 
should  be  kept  at  this  point  when  it  has  been  dropped  so  generally 
elsewhere.  College  usage  in  this  matter,  at  present,  is  inconsistent  — 
but  the  tendency  is  in  one  direction.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
faculties  to  enroll  young  women  as  the  "  First  Class,"  they  enter 
college  as  Freshmen,  just  as  their  brothers  do.  They  serve  as  chair- 
men of  committees,  composed  of  their  fellow-students,  throughout 
their  course  and  are  graduated  Bachelors.  Later,  perhaps,  they  earn 
the  title  of  Master  or  Doctor.  In  the  wider  world,  we  no  longer  talk 
of  poetess  or  authoress.  Actress,  too,  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 
In  law  the  distinction  of  administrator  and  administratrix,  executor 
and  executrix  is  yielding  to  the  inexorable  movement  of  language  and 
of  life.  Shall  we  not  banish  Alumna  and  Alumnae  with  the  rest  ?  In 
the  line  of  mental  culture  and  attainments  the  accident  of  sex  is  an 
unimportant  factor.  Why  then  obtrude  it  in  our  nomenclature  ?  It 
will  save  many  speakers  from  trifling  but  annoying  slips  if  it  is  once 
for  all  conceded  that  Alumni  is  the  proper  and  recognized  designation 
of  graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  whether  for  men,  for  women 
or  for  both.  The  change  is  sure  to  come.  It  waits  only  official 
sanction  from  influential  quarters. 


It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  student  to  bring  her  work  to  a  fellow- 
student  for  criticism.  That  is  the  word  which  she  uses,  but  criticism 
is  not  what  she  wants  or  expects,  nor  is  it,  as  a  usual  thing,  what  she 
receives.  To  be  exact,  she  should  have  said,  appreciation.  For, 
though  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that  is  what  she  really  means.  She 
feels  the  need  of  encouragement  and  sympathy.  We  need  not  go  very 
far  in  our  self  analysis  to  be  convinced,  though  unwillingly,  that  we 
too  are  representatives  of  this  general  mental  temper.  We  have 
grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  approval  and  we  wince  under  correction. 
We  have  trained  ourselves  to  bear  the  criticism  of  our  teachers.  That 
was  inevitable  and  not  difficult.     Their  superior  knowledge  and  expe- 
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rience  give  us  confidence  in  their  judgments.  We  know  that  personal 
feeling  has  no  influence  in  their  consideration  of  our  work. 

But  in  receiving  criticism  from  our  equals  we  seldom  lose  sight  of 
the  personal  relation.  In  this  case  criticism  of  our  work  is  criticism 
of  us.  We  do  not  separate  the  two.  Our  work  is  a  part  of  ourselves. 
We  do  not  look  at  it  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  We  cannot  take 
opinions  about  it  into  unbiassed  minds.  We  fail  so  to  objectify  our 
work  that  it  becomes  not  ours  nor  anybody's  but  just  a  somebody  for 
which  justification  must  be  made. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  opposed  to  small  corrections.  We 
listen  without  annoyance  to  objections  to  grammatical  construction 
or  forms  of  punctuation  or  even  to  the  inaccuracy  of  some  details. 
But  if  the  critic  goes  further,  objects  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
whole,  or  objects  to  our  method  of  treatment,  we  find  it  hard  to  conceal 
our  annoyance.  Yet  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  students  is 
retarded  through  this  very  unwillingness  mutually  to  give  or  to  receive 
adverse  criticism.  Experience  is  a  slow  teacher,  often  a  hard  one,  and 
the  frank  suggestions  of  a  friend,  oftentimes,  would  save  the  student 
from  unnecessary  humiliation.  As  critics,  too,  we  perjure  our  souls  by 
our  excessive  sensibility.  In  the  failure  to  express  freely  what  we 
think,  and  the  whole  of  what  we  think,  in  its  proper  relation,  we  are  in 
danger  of  destroying  the  ability  for  fairminded  criticism.  May  not 
the  constant  and  wilful  inattention  to  the  knot  holes  in  the  work  of 
others  so  warp  our  literary  judgment  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  see 
anything  as  it  really  is  ?  The  man  who  spends  his  life  in  the  eager 
search  for  diamonds,  at  the  last,  becomes  unconscious  of  the  world 
around  him. 
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The  establishment  of  a  final  criterion  for  the  appreciation  of  art 
or  of  a  unity  of  taste  —  a  subject  which  Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonds 
treated  with  so  much  good  sense  and  discrimination  —  constantly 
recurs  to  those  interested  in  any  species  of  aesthetic  work. 

According  to  Mr.  Symonds,  simplicity,  naturalness  and  honesty 
are  the  lasting  tests,  and,  while  tastes  and  fashions  change,  it  is  only 
the  unpretentious  and  the  true  that  are  enduringly  beautiful  and  good. 
To  be  sure  the  fantastic  and  the  monstrous  are  popular  and  over- 
whelmingly popular,  for  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  fascination 
of  the  present  fashion  in  dress.  The  fact  strikes  us  with  peculiar  force- 
in  looking  through  a  collection  of  plates  exhibiting  the  fashions  of 
the  past.  They  are  uniformly  ugly  and  yet  each  had  a  strange 
attractiveness  when  it  was  in  vogue. 

Of  the  same  ephemeral  nature  are  literary  fashions  and  ideals  and 
equally  strong  in  their  hold  on  the  public  taste.  No  college  student 
is  so  young  or  unobservant  as  not  to  have  marked  the  blazing  advent 
and  disappearance  of  certain  artificial  and  fantastic  works  of  fiction. 
Wilkie  Collins  and  Rider  Haggard  are  already  laid  away  with  the 
discarded  styles  of  dress  worn  by  readers  of  those  now  unfashionable 
writers  and  the  author  of  "  The  Heavenly  Twins  "  cannot  long  survive 
the  impending  fall  of  the  "balloon  sleeve." 

The  revolutions  of  literary  taste  are  as  frequent  and  as  radical  a«j 
the  changes  in  the  government  of  a  South  American  republic,  and  as 
fatal  too.  Yet  Mr.  Symonds  declares  that  there  is  a  final  criterion  of  art 
to  which  we  may  confidently  trust  ourselves  through  every  change  of 
taste.  Burke  held  that  this  standard  was  in  every  man's  power,  and 
that  it  was  "an  easy  observation  of  the  most  common,  sometimes  the 
meanest,  things  in  nature, "-and  Mr.  Symonds  has  more  broadly  formu- 
lated the  lasting  test  as  a  question  of  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
simplicity,  naturalness  and  honesty  in  any  aesthetic  performance. 
This  would  certainly  indicate  a  "  return  to  nature  "  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  painting. 

The  time  has  passed  when  certain  authors  were  considered  author- 
ities and  were  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  particular,  and  we  are 
beginning  to   see  and  to  say  that   no  author  is   an  authority  except  in 
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those  moments  when  he  held  his  ear  so  near  to  nature's  lips  that  he 
caught  her  very  accents.  Accordingly  we  should  not  be  afraid  to 
say  that  the  greatest  classics  are  sometimes  not  at  all  great  and 
to  hold  them,  as  our  humblest  contemporaries,  to  a  strict  accounting 
and  verify  their  works  by  the  standards  which  we  have  all  in  our 
power —  the  simple,  the  natural  and  the  honest. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  "  Table  "  that  there  seems  something  want- 
ing even  in  these  tests,  for  literary  work  may  be  simple  and  natural 
and  honest  and  still  be  barren  of  interest  and  essentially  awkward  and 
commonplace.  But  after  all,  these  standards  are  to  serve  only  in 
correcting  false  tastes.  They  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  the  essential 
which  must  supply  the  substance  to  which  the  pruning  is  applied,  and 
until  the  "  Table  "  can  supply  that  certain  something  it  must  be  content 
with  the  measuring  stick  provided  by  Mr.  Symonds. 

"  Among  the  Adepts  of  Serinagur."  To  those  who  boast  the 
culture  and  learning  of  the  West  and  are  tempted  to  disparage  the 
civilization  of  the  East,  the  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  January 
and  February  numbers  of  the  Arena  entitled  "  Among  the  Adepts  of 
Serinagur,"  will  come  as  an  interesting  if  not  wholly  pleasing 
revelation. 

The  writer,  Dr.  Heinrich  Hensoldt,  has  had  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  study  eastern  life,  having  travelled  through  Ceylon  with 
Dr.  Goldschmied,  the  archaeologist  and  Sanscrit  scholar.  After  a 
residence  of  nine  months  among  the  Richis  and  Youghis  or  "  adepts  " 
he  is  well  prepared  to  discuss  Hindoo  philosophy  and  magic.  The 
"  adepts  "  represent  the  highest  caste  of  magicians  or  wonder-workers 
and  form  a  religious  fraternity,  handing  down  their  " tricks"  to 
disciples  whose  trustworthiness  has  been  proved  by  long  years  of 
probation.  These  men  are  often  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their 
country  but  they  are  the  custodians  of  secrets  which  have  baffled 
western  thinkers  and  experimenters  and  which  seem  to  triumph  even 
over  the  laws  of  time  and  space.  Their  command  to  those  who  would 
solve  the  riddle  of  life  is  "  Look  into  your  own  self,"  for  as  Tsong  Shera 
said  :  "  Within  the  charmed  circle  of  matter  there  is  no  hope  for 
redemption." 

That  most,  perhaps  all,  of  their  "miracles"  can  be  explained  away 
as  hypnotic  phenomena  only  lends  additional  interest  to  them,  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  Hindoos  have  for  fifty  centuries  experimented 
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with  that   strange  psychic  power  whose  use  we  are  only  beginning  to 

know. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
articles  of  the  month  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Childs  Merwin  on 
"  Tammany  Hall."  Most  treatments  of  this  subject  are  either  so 
involved  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  or  so  violent  as  to  disgust 
him,  but  Mr.  Merwin's  paper  offends  in  neither  respect.  It  is  very 
clear,  very  vigorous,  and  fair  to  a  remarkable  degree.  A  telling  pen- 
picture  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  "  Boss,"  forms  a  fitting 
introduction  to  the  mysteries  of  the  "  wigwam  "  and  the  "  ring."  Mr. 
Merwin  gives  a  concise  outline  of  the  origin  and  salient  facts  of  the  his- 
tory of  Tammany,  but  he  is  most  interested  in  bringing  before  his  read- 
ers Tammany  as  it  is  to-day,  the  vast  political  mechanism  with  its  "army 
of  men  five  thousand  strong,  perpetually  in  service,"  its  watchfulness 
over  every  voter  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vast  incomes  and 
outlay,  of  which  no  account  is  ever  rendered  or  required.  To  do  this, 
Mr.  Merwin  outlines  the  formation  of  the  club  or  ring,  its  methods  of 
control  and  persuasion,  its  tolerance  of  any  creed  or  any  race,  its 
connection  with  state  affairs  and  in  short,  all  the  wonderful  discipline 
which  last  year  placed  the  seat  of  legislation  for  the  State  of  Xew 
York  in  the  Tammany  wigwam  on  Fourteenth  street  and  gave  such 
enormous  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  Mr.  Merwin's  conclusions 
in  the  matter  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  He  says  —  "above  all,  it 
is  not  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  or  for  the  people. 
It  is  a  government  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  by  means  of  Tammany 
Hall,  for  Mr.  Croker  primarily,  for  Tammany  Hall  secondarily,  and 
for  the  people  in  the  third  place."  The  summary  is  keen  and  just. 
"  Even  if  it  were  extremely  good,  even  if  it  did  not  involve 
blackmail  and  oppression,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  government  which  we 
are  supposed  to  tolerate  in  this  country.  Did  we  rebel  against 
England,  have  we  declared  constitutions,  made  laws,  organized  a 
nation,  in  order  that  Mr.  Richard  Croker  or  his  successor  in  the  office 
of  Tammany  Boss,  might  put  his  foot  on  our  necks  an.d  keep  it  there  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  confronts  the  citizens  of  Xew  York."  A 
question  which  a  few  more  papers  like  Mr.  Merwin's  would  materially 
help  to  solve. 
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Harper's.  In  Richard  Harding  Davis'  "  Anonymous  Letter  "  we 
meet  again  with  Van  Bibber  and  Travers,  this  time  in  connection  with  a 
"  practical  joke,"  whose  bearing  is  far  more  practical  than  most  such 
plans.  The  letter  is  a  very  nineteenth  century  kind  of  magic  touch  to 
test  the  quality  of  genuine  friendship  and  faith  in  a  fellow  being.  The 
four  typical  women,  to  whom  the  test  is  applied,  are  excellent  oppor- 
tunities— self-made,  to  be  sure — for  the  introduction  of  the  vigorous 
and  clear  cut  portraits,  which  characterize  the  best  work  of  the  society 
school,  for  whose  existence  and  popularity  Mr.  Davis  has  been  so 
largely  influential.  All  four  women  not  only  betray  their  individually 
interesting  characters,  but  give  us  an  insight  into  the  modern  aspect 
of  an  unlimited  problem,  though  that  ugly  modern  word  is  not  once 
obtruded  upon  the  author's  art.  The  interrogatory  climax  of  what 
Travers  is  pleased  to  term  "an  interesting  experiment" — "What  do 
you  think  ?  " —  is  also  highly  characteristic,  and  only  one  more  touch 
that  suggests  comparison  with  Brander  Matthews'  "  Vignettes  of 
Manhattan,"  the  third  of  which  appears  a  few  pages  beyond  in  the 
February  number  of  Harper's. 

"  In  the  Little  Church  down  the  Street  "  is  the  scene  of  the  author's 
story  —  this  time  not  of  an  impromptu  wedding,  such  as  Mr.  Davis 
invited  us  to  attend,  but  of  the  funeral  of  a  promising  young  actor. 
The  unconscious  comparison  which  suggests  itself  throughout,  adds 
much  to  the  real  impressiveness  of  the  second  picture.  Perhaps  its 
greatest  merit  is  that  the  death  has  a  story  of  life,  making  it  a  good 
example  for  the  spurious  modern  efforts,  whose  too  frequent  coffins 
are  filled  with  nothing  but  clay.  A  noticable  feature  of  the  method  is 
the  distinct  form  —  given  in  this  case  by  the  recurring  passages  from 
the  service  —  which  also  marks  Mr.  Davis'  story  in  a  different  way,  and 
which,  in  the  evolution  of  the  story  is  becoming  as  exacting  in  its  way 
as  that  of  verse.  But  the  great  debt  that  we  owe  to  both  these  writers 
is  the  power  to  find  in  well  known  "  sets,"  so  widely  different,  and 
apparently  so  much  more  exclusive  than  inclusive,  a  meaning,  which 
gives  greater  fulness  of  life  to  all. 

0- 

Century.  The  February  number  of  the  Century  is  distinctly  a 
patriotic  one.  It  presents  several  articles  of  historic  interest,  and 
although  only  one  of  these  treats  directly  of  Washington,  the  general 
effect  is  that  of  commemoration  of  a  national  holiday.  Two  por- 
traits of  George  Washington    hitherto    unpublished,   are    here    repro- 
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duced  with  short  accounts  of  their  history  —  one  the  miniature  which 
Ramage  painted  on  ivory  for  Mrs.  Washington — the  other  Miss 
Sharpless'  needlework  portrait,  done  with  black  silk,  on  a  white 
ground  in   imitation   of  an  etching. 

Mr.  Adams' able  article  entitled  "  Lincoln's  Place  in  History,"  will 
take  on  an  added  value  in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  at 
present  it  is  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  other  "  Lincoln  paper,"  Mr. 
Nicolay's  spirited  article  on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address, —  those  two 
short  pages  which  we  can  never  study  enough.  Our  nation  is  not  yet 
so  old  nor  our  patriotism  so  surely  founded,  that  we  can  afford  to  for- 
get any  of  our  traditions,  or  to  neglect  our  few  precious  anniversaries. 
That  an  event  like  the  birthday  of  the  Country's  Father  should  be 
lightly  passed  over  or  quite  ignored  by  all  but  one  of  the  February 
magazines,  is  a  sadly  significant  fact  ;  and  throws  a  high  light  on  the 
redeeming  grace  of  that  one  exception. 
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Talks  by  Miss  Scudder. — New  steps  in  the  world's  progress  are 
taken  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  true  facts  as  by  force  of  personali- 
ties who  embody  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  by  their  inspiration  lift 
others  on  to  a  new  platform.  Those  who  heard  Miss  Vida  Scudder's 
talk  on  the  College  Settlement  work  the  last  Sunday  in  January  can 
realize  what  an  inspiration  that  personal  enthusiasm  is.  Miss  Scudder 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Settlement  movement  in  our  cities,  and 
spoke  with  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  with  more  sympathy, 
than  could  almost  anyone  else. 

At  vespers  Miss  Scudder  gave  almost  no  details  of  the  work,  but 
of  its  spirit  and  philosophy.  To  realize'  that  to  each  man,  rich  or 
poor,  Jew  or  Christian,  a  soul  and  an  intellect  is  given,  to  know  that 
the  opportunities  which  are  given  to  the  more  fortunate  of  us,  for  the 
cultivating  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  should  give  us  the  greater  love 
and  broader  sympathy  with  the  less  privileged  ;  to  find  more  bonds  of 
common  helpfulness  with  those  whose  souls  and  bodies  are  too  crowded 
to  find  a  way  out  for  themselves  ;  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Settlement 
workers.  In  her  talks  at  the  Dewey  and  Hatfield  Houses,  Miss 
Scudder  explained  the  workings  of  the  theories  in  more  detail,  espe- 
cially the  work  at  Denison  House,  the  new  Boston  Settlement,  which 
has  more  of  a  social  character  than  that  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
Miss  Scudder  was  a  rare  inspiration  and  gave  to  many  a  new  purpose 
and  life  in  college  work. 

Lectures  by  Mr.  Gilchrist. — On  the  evenings  of  January  31st 
and  February  1st,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Gilchrist  gave  lectures  in  Assembly 
Hall  on  "Early  English  Art  "  and  "  Rossetti  and  Blake."  While  visit- 
ing the  college,  Mr.  Gilchrist  gave  to  the  class  in  Aesthetics  two 
informal  talks  on  art  and  artists,  ranging  in  topic  from  Ruskin's  art 
theories  to  the  work  of  Albert  Rider.  In  still  more  informal  talks,  in 
the  Hubbard  and  Hatfield  Houses,  Mr.  Gilchrist  gave  interesting 
accounts  of   the  literary  and  artistic    England  of   the  time  of   Carlyle. 

Glee  and  Banjo  Club  Concert. — On  the  evening  of  February 
3d,  the  Glee  and   Banjo  Clubs   gave  a  concert    in    Springfield,  at  the 
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liouse  of  Mrs.  Harris.  The  Clubs  were  delightfully  entertained, 
and  enjoyed  roaming  about  the  beautiful  house,  before  the  concert 
began.  The  audience  was  small,  but  enthusiastic,  and  inspired  the 
girls  to  do  their  best.  The  Banjo  Club  played  unusually  well,  and 
the  "  Spanish  Dance,"  with  a  tambourine  accompaniment,  was  partic- 
ularly successful.  The  most  popular  song  given  by  the  Glee  Club 
was  "The  Careless  Girl  ;  "  but  "  Dinah  Doe  "  also  helped  to  win  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience,  and  u  The  Wooing  of  the  Rose,"  made  an 
effective  end  to  the  programme.  It  was  a  most  delightful  evening, 
and  the  Clubs  felt  that  they  had  been  amply  repaid  for  their  efforts, 
by  the  appreciation  of  the  audience,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of 
the  hostess. 

Talk  by  Miss  Conro. — The  average  college  girl,  whether  Fresh- 
man or  Senior,  is  interested  in  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  problems. 
Evidence  of  this  fact  was  seen  in  the  attention  with  which  Miss  Conro 
was  listened  to  in  her  talk  on  Pratt  Institute  and  Domestic  Science 
given  in  the  parlors  of  the  Washburn  House,  the  afternoon  of  February 
9th.  Miss  Conro  is  a  teacher  in  Pratt  Institute  and  in  the  first  part  of 
her  talk  gave  a  concise  and  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  that 
organization.  The  aim  of  the  Institution  to  make  the  students 
realize  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  to  strive  for  perfection  even  in  the 
humblest  work,  was  brought  out  very  clearly  by  Miss  Conro.  She 
showed  that  the  teaching  of  the  Institute  was  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  three  things  essential  to  a  people's  welfare,  "  the 
homes  they  live  in,  the  clothes  they  wear,  the  food  they  eat." 

In  speaking  of  her  own  department,  Domestic  Science,  Miss  Conro 
laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  estimating  food  supplies  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  showed  the  importance  of  regarding  eating  as  the 
science  of  nourishment  rather  than  as  a  haphazard  means  of  preserving 
life.  All  who  listened  to  the  talk  realized  that  there  were  many 
important  things  to  be  learned  that  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy 
here.  We  felt  that  in  order  to  adjust  ourselves  in  the  best  way  to  new 
social  organizations,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  technical 
training  follow  our  present  culture  training. 

An  opportunity  was  given  to  the  students  of  meeting  Miss  Conro 
after  her  talk. 
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Society   Elections. — The  Alpha    has    chosen  its  officers    for    the 

next  half-year  as  follows  : 
President,  Bertha  Alice  Watters. 
Vice-President,  Anna  Elizabeth  Paret.     • 
Treasurer,  Eleanor  Howard  Bush. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Lena  Ullrich. 
Recording  Secretary,  Kate  Mallory  Williams. 
Editor,  Susan  Edmond  Coyle. 
The  Executive  Committee  for  the  present  term  : 

Teresina  Peck,  Chairman. 

Katherine  McKim  Garrison. 

Martha  Wilson. 
The  officers  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  are  as  follows  : 
President,  Charlotte  Coffyn  Wilkinson. 
Vice-President,  Dorothy  Mabel  Reed. 
Secretary,  Elsie  Parsons  Bourland. 
Treasurer,  Maude  Somers  Curtiss. 
Editor,  Bertha  Lizette  Noyes. 
The  Executive  Committee  for  the  present  term  : 

Mary  Delia  Lewis,  Chairman. 

Annie  Kittredge  Allen. 

Constance  Hurford  lies. 

Lecture-Recital  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  —  On  February  14th  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Bancroft  gave  a  Lecture-Recital  on  Irish  Song.  In 
spite  of  the  various  celebrations  of  Valentine's  Day,  the  hall  was  well 
filled,  and  certainly  all  who  were  present  were  more  than  repaid  by 
an  entertainment  that  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  different  from  most 
of  our  college  lectures.  Mr.  Bancroft  began  the  programme  with 
"  The  Kerry  Dance,"  and  throughout  the  whole  the  songs  were  com- 
pletely interwoven  with  the  thread  of  the  lecture,  not  in  chronological 
order,  however,  as  there  is  no  way  of  arranging  them  chronologically 
to  any  extent.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  bards  were 
entirely  suppressed  by -the  English  invaders  at  a  time  when  very  little 
of  their  music  existed  in  writing.  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  us  a  very  clear 
account  of  these  bards,  from  their  great  power  under  the  early 
chieftains  down  to  their  final  suppression.  Some  of  the  songs  he  gave 
were  set  to  airs  dating  from  these  older  periods,  though  in  most  cases 
the  words    were   modern.     Of    the   modern  writers   of    Irish  song  Mr. 
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Bancroft  gave  special  attention  to  Moore  and  Samuel  Lover,  among 
whose  songs  are  some  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  familiar  that 
are  known  to  us. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  lecture  certainly  disabused  many  of  the  idea  that 
the  Irish  songs  are  chiefly  comic.  Among  those  he  sang  some  were 
full  of  fun  ;  the  "  Cruiskeen  Lawn,"  "  Widow  Machree,"  and  especially 
"  Father  O'Flynn,"  which  well  deserved  the  encore  it  received.  But 
the  greater  number  were  love-songs,  and  many  of  them  very  tender 
and  pathetic.  In  every  song,  Mr.  Bancroft's  rendering  was  thoroughly 
sympathetic  and  showed  a  very  intimate  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  music  of  Ireland.  The  lecture  closed  with  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,"  which,  though  devoted  to  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  is  a  song  that  appeals  to  everyone  by  its  splendid  patriotism. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

There  is  a  pretty  flurry  of  snow  in  the  air.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  it  is  snowing  up  or  down.  The  wind  whisks  the  flakes 
off  the  roofs,  whirls  them  round  in  a  smoky  wreath  and  then  sends 
them  back  again  like  children  after  a  recess.  There  is  a  delightful 
mystery  about  the  world  when  the  snow  lies  so  deep  that  even  the 
evergreens  cease  to  be  reminders  of  summer  and  yield  their  heavy 
branches  to  the  soft  powdering  of  snow.  This  is  our  usual  February 
weather  and  ordinarily  at  this  time  we  should  be  watching  jealously 
lest  the  roads  should  become  too  drifted  or  too  bare  for  sleighing  on 
our  winter  holiday,  February  twenty-second.  But  this  year  the 
weather  is  of  small  account,  our  much  abused  reception  belongs  to 
the  past.  We  are  a  little  sorry,  but  it  was  inevitable.  The  college 
halls  hold  seven  hundred  girls  with  ease,  but  the  presence  of  seven 
hundred  girls  with  their  seven  hundred  friends  makes  a  promenade  or 
dance  impossible  and  a  reception  confusing  and  exhausting.  The 
students'  song  is  not  so  much  of  a  caricature  as  we  should  like  to 
believe.  For  the  last  few  years  we  have,  literally,  invited  guests  "three 
times  as  many  as  the  college  halls  will  hold,"  and  they  have  come  forth 
from  the  experience,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  flushed  and  breathless 
but  triumphant. 

But  now  that  the  change  has  been  made  and  the  "  ten  mile  walk," 
as  our  guests  discourteousty  called  it,  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  speech 
of  a  patriot,  the  new  way  seems  to  be  the  only  appropriate  way  of 
celebrating  George  Washington's  birthday.  After  all,  the  separation 
of  our  patriotic  day  from  our  social  day  will  result  undoubtedly  in 
increased  enjoyment.  The  two  interests  are  not  incompatible  but  the 
attempted  combination  destroyed  the  individual  character  of  each. 
The  early  Spring,  the  time  propose^  for  the  introduction  of  our  Junior 
Reception,  is  certainly  a  more  favorable  season  in  which  to  entertain 
our  friends.  Then  Northampton  is  at  its  best.  A  soft  blue  haze  rests 
dreamily  on  the  mountains  and  the  campus  is  gay  with  tennis  and 
hammocks. 

Meanwhile  we  fall  in  with  the  tendency  of  the  time  in  emphasizing 
the  character  of  onr  national  holidays.  There  is  something  strangely 
pathetic  about   the  efforts  of   our  fathers  and  mothers  to  make  us  feel 
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some  of  their  own  enthusiasm.  They  mourn  the  degeneracy  of  young 
people  who  find  in  Memorial  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July  only  a  social 
and  aesthetic  enjoyment.  They  wonder  that  wre  do  not  throng  the 
Town  Halls,  our  hearts  glowing  with  enthusiasm  because  of  all  that 
the  day  signifies.  They  forget  that  we  have  not  the  same  associations 
as  themselves.  But  though  we  have  not  inherited  their  memories  of 
national  triumph  ;  though  war  stories  to  us  are  interesting,  thrilling 
romances,  rather  than  living  experiences,  we  have,  I  think,  inherited 
some  of  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism.  We  are  ready  for  service  when 
our  country  has  need.  So  with  silent  faith  and  confidence  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  particular  stage  of  evolution  which 
belongs  to  us  and  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 

Curious,  this  seemingly  limitless  power  of  ours  for  adaptation. 
Sometimes  we  are  a  little  annoyed  with  ourselves  because  of  this  very 
adaptibility.  We  wonder  if  we  have  any  sentiment  about  time  or 
places  or  people,  if  it  really  makes  any  difference  to  us  whether  we  live 
in  Zulu-land  or  in  America.  Why  should  it  make  a  difference  ?  Have 
we  not  our  own  little  world  within  us  ?  True,  but  that  little  world 
contains  thoughts  suggested  by  the  past  and  the  present.  With  all 
our  boasted  independence  of  surrounding  we  really  are  more  influenced 
by  them  than  we  know.  So  we  try  ever  to  adjust  our  environment  to 
ourselves  and  then  ourselves  to  our  environment,  never  stopping  to 
rest  satisfied  with  our  labor,  but  pushing  on  ever  higher  to  the  peaks 
which  are  always  beyond.  We  are  following  the  rainbow  to  secure 
the  bag  of  gold  on  the  horizon  line.  Though  the  rainbow  may  be  an 
illusion  and  the  bag  of  gold  a  myth,  yet  they  symbolize  some  goal  of 
effort,  too  glorious  for  our  finite  minds  to  grasp. 


ALUMNAE  DEPARTMENT 

SOME  iriPRESSIONS  OF  BRYN  J1AWR  COLLEGE  * 

Any  college  graduate  who  goes  from  his  Alma  Mater  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  in  another  college  will  be  led,  involuntarily,  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  the  social  and  intellectual  aspects  of  the  two 
institutions.  He  is  certain,  also,  to  be  called  upon  to  formulate  his 
opinion  of  their  respective  merits.  Although  favored  with  perhaps 
exceptional  opportunities  to  study  the  characteristics  of  Smith  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  I  am  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  compare  quantita- 
tively or  quantitatively,  the  work  done  at  two  colleges  so  unlike  in 
aim  and  method  would  be  futile,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

The  full  significance  of  the  Group  System,  the  use  of  which 
distinguishes  Bryn  Mawr  from  other  woman's  colleges  in  this  country, 
is  not  to  be  grasped  in  a  moment  :  enough  to  say  here  that  "it  is 
meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  specialist's  knowledge."  On  this  sentence  hangs  all  that  marks  off 
Bryn  Mawr  intellectually  from  Smith — a  difference  in  aim. 

The  student  who  enters  Bryn  Mawr  is  expected  to  select  a  group 
of  two  complementary  subjects  on  which  her  tastes  incline  her  to 
place  special  emphasis.  Each  study  of  this  group  must  be  pursued 
five  hours  per  week  for  two  years.  As  stated  in  the  Program,  the 
required  studies,  English,  philosophy,  science,  and  history,  "  are 
intended  to  supplement  the  group,  and,  in  part,  to  ensure  a  more  liberal 
training  than  could  be  achieved  did  every  student  combine  elective 
studies  at  pleasure."  In  addition  to  the  group  and  the  prescribed 
studies,  free  election  is  allowed  to  the  extent  of  five  hours  weekly  for 
a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  working  out  of  this  system  certain  advantages  are  noticeable. 
No  maximum  or  minimum  limit  is  fixed  to  the  hours  of  work  per  week 
permitted  the  student,  but  a  certain  number  of  major  and  minor 
courses  must  be  completed  before  graduation.  This  requirement  may 
be  fulfilled  in  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  the  strength  and 
ability  of  the  student.  The  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  order  likely 
to  prove  satisfactory.     The  latter   arrangement    tends    to   level   class 

^Reprinted  with  some  revision  from  the  "  Alpha  Quarterly  "  of  March,  1892. 
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rank  by  bringing  together  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors, 
and  graduate  students  in  the  same  class-room.  Whether  this  is 
altogether  an  advantage  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  influence  of  more 
mature  minds  certainly  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ambition  of  the 
younger  students,  and  discourages,  possibly,  any  disposition  on  their 
part  to  complain  unreasonably  of  long  lessons  and  over-work.  On  its 
social  side,  there  is  no  question  of  the  benefits  of  the  community  of 
interests  which  such  a  system  begets.  For  class  feeling  is  substituted 
college  feeling.  It  is  this  very  spirit  of  unity  which  prevails  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  far  more  than  the  fact  that  the  students  wear  caps  and  gowns, 
dwell  in  Halls  instead  of  in  Houses,  and  have  no  "  ten  o'clock  rule," 
that  has  given  a  distinctive  tone  to  the  college.  In  my  opinion,  the 
most  telling  quality  that  characterizes  the  esprit  de  corps  of  Bryn 
Mawr  is  an  intense  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  institution. 

Bryn  Mawr  is  a  pioneer  in  certain  directions,  and  the  majority  of 
the  students  feel  that  each  has  an  appreciable  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiments  which  are  there  being 
worked  out.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  scheme  of  self-government 
which  is  now  meeting  its  fair  test.  Complete  liberty  of  action  and  the 
absence  of  rules  have  ever  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
Nevertheless,  as  in  other  organizations,  the  indiscretion  and  careless- 
ness of  a  few  individuals  have  forced  the  college  authorities  to  consider 
seriously  whether  there  is  any  safeguard  of  the  public  weal  without 
resort  to  rules. 

Three  years  ago  the  Dean  stated  the  case  to  the  assembled 
students.  From  the  suggested  necessity  for  rules,  the  girls  solidly 
revolted  and  begged  for  one  more  trial,  which  was  gladly  granted. 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  Self-Government, 
with  President,  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Board.  Three  Proctors 
were  appointed  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  each  Hall. 
Resolutions  were  passed  respecting  the  evils  and  dangers  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  each  student  was  made  to  feel  that  the  success  of  the 
new  regime  would  depend  upon  her  own  adherence  to  these  resolutions 
and  upon  the  exertion  of  her  moral  influence  over  younger  or  more 
lawless  members.  The  action  of  the  students  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Faculty,  and  So  successful  were  its  first  efforts  that 
the  association  has  since  been  recognized  as  a  legal  governing  body 
and  granted  the  widest  jurisdiction  (with  certain  reservations  affecting 
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its   relation   to   the   college   authorities), —  power,  even,  to  recommend 
the  expulsion  of  a  student  from  college. 

The  system  thus  developed  has  been  in  operation  nearly  three 
years,  and  the  results  thus  far  seem  to  have  justified  the  experiment. 
The  association  includes  all  students  pursuing  studies  in  the  college. 
The  presence  of  graduate  students  lends  a  certain  dignity  to  the  body 
and  supplies  a  conservative  element  which  counterbalances  the  inex- 
perience and  lack  of  judgment  which  might  weaken  a  purely  under- 
graduate association.  Inasmuch  as  a  quorum  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  assembly  is 
practically  a  mass-meeting,  and  its  resolutions  become  the  direct 
expression  of  public  opinion.  Everyone  who  has  experienced  the 
difficulties  of  "  scraping  together  a  quorum,"  will  at  once  recognize 
the  possible  obstacles  and  dangers  of  such  an  organization.  That  any 
scheme  of  direct  government  by  popular  will  should  succeed,  involves 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  individual  and  class  interests  to  the  grand  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  association  and  a  continual  struggle  against  the 
political  sin  of  indifference. 

It  is  possible  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  increase  of 
numbers,  the  governing  body  of  Bryn  Mawr  may  prove  unequal  to  the 
task  of  coping  with  the  complex  conditions  of  college  life  ;  but  I  feel 
sure  that  the  best  hope  of  any  college  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
ideal  of  college  citizenship  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  a  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  in  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  fair  name  of  the 
Alma  Mater. 

Eleanor  L.   Lord,  '87. 

The  main  Library  Committee  of  three  is  completed,  after  some 
delay,  by  the  election  of  Leila  M.  Kennedy,  \S8  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lucia  M.  Clapp,  '89  of  Providence,  R.  I.  is  chairman,  and  Alice  Miller 
Whitman,  '&?,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  second  member  of  the  Committee, 
which  thus  attains  the  aim  of  the  Alumnae  to  secure  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  large  Branch  Associations.  It  is  designed  that  the 
members  of  this  main  Committee  shall  become  the  nuclei  of  sub- 
committees, not  yet  officially  announced.  A  full  report  of  their  work 
will  give  especial  interest  to  the  June  meeting  of  the  Alumna?  Associ- 
ation, though  it  is  scarcely  expected  that  anything  very  definite,  or 
extended,  will  be  ready  before  that  time.  However,  the  general 
outline   of  procedure   in   essential   theory,  if    not    in    practice  maybe 
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hoped  for   during   the    next    month,    now    that     the    committees     are 
practically  formed  and  ready  for  work. 

The  Glee  Club  concert  given  February  3,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  Mrs.  Henrietta  Harris  Harris,  '83  kindly  offered  the  use  of  her 
beautiful  home,  was  not  only  an  enjoyable  occasion  for  both  Alumnae 
and  undergraduates  but  also  of  very  practical  benefit  to  both  in  the 
financial  result  of  forty  dollars,  which  goes  to  swell  the  Library  fund. 

One  of  the  closest  and  most  delightful  touches  between  the 
Alumna'  and  the  undergraduates  was  the  recent  visit  of  Miss  Scudder, 
'84.  Her  talk  at  Vespers  on  the  College  Settlement,  for  which  both 
are  working  indifferent  ways,  did  much  to  strengthen  that  unity  of 
college  feeling,  which  is  the  chief  aim  and  hope  of  every  healthy 
institution.  In  the  inspiring  talk  on  Wordsworth,  enjoyed  by  Miss 
Hubbard's  senior  literature  class  and  a  few  of  its  fortunate  friends, 
Miss  Scudder,  while  deepening  the  loyalty  and  pride  of  every  Smith 
student  present,  still  exerted  an  influence  distinctly  against  provincial- 
ism by  the  tolerant,  democratic  tone,  which  characterized  her  criticism 
and  suggestion,  as  well  as  by  a  casual  reference  to  her  Wellesley 
classes. 

As  not  a  little  inconvenience   has   resulted  from   the  fact    that   the 
list  of  class  secretaries  has  never  been  included  in  the  Alumna'  Register, 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  put    it    into  the  hands   of   as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Alumme  through  the  pages  of  the  Monthly. 
■79     Kate  Morris  Cone,  Hartford,  Vt. 
'80     Ella  C.  Eaton,  Ware,  Mass. 

'Si      Mrs.  Washburn,  302  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
'82      Mary  Gulliver,  Andover  House. 
'S3     Charlotte  C.  Gulliver,  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 
'84     Nina  Fiske  Paris,  114  East  29th  St.,  New  York,  N.  V. 
'85     Mabel  Fletcher,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

'86     Mrs.  K.  M.  Hurlburt,  217  Walnut  St.,  Ilolyoke,  Mass. 
'87      Elizabeth  S.  Mason,  164  West  Chester  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
'88     Ellen  Wentworth,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
'89     Lucy  E.  Allen,  Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
'90     Ellen  Holt,  Lake  Forrest,  111. 
'91      Susette  F.  Lauriat,  1049  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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'92     Blanche  E.  Wheeler,  26  Cabot  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
'93     Susan  Varick  Knox,  58  Bayard  St.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  acting 
secretary  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Hartford,  Vt. 

'79     Julia  H.  Gulliver  is  professor  of  psychology  in  Rockford  College, 

Rockford,  111. 
'80     Helen  Tuxbury  has  been  elected  first  director  of  the  Philadelphia 

Branch  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  for  1893-94. 
'81     Frances  W.  Lewis  is  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Redlands,  Cal. 
'82     Fanny  Brown  is  not  in  charge   of  a  hall   at   Chicago  University, 

but  is  a  member  of  the  University  Extension  faculty. 
'84     Ella  C.  Clark,  who  has  spent  the  last  two  winters  in  California,  is 

tutoring  in  mathematics  at  her  home  on  Elm  St.,  Northampton, 

Mass. 
Annie  A.  Allen  is  at  her  home  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  taking  a  year 

of  rest  from  teaching. 
Dr.   Mary   A.    Johnson    is    second    director   of    the    Philadelphia 

Branch  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
'87     Helen  L.  Gamwell  is  not,  as  stated  in  the  last  issue,  a  nurse  in  the 

Rochester  City  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  but  is  at  the  head 

of  the  training  school  for  nurses,  which  is  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  that  institution. 
'88     Cornelia  C.  Church,  formerly    of    the    Rivington  Street  College 

Settlement,  and  for  a  few  years  a  teacher  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  is 

studying  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Adelaide  B.  Ventres  is  teaching  at  Seven  Gables,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
'92     Mary  Poland  Rankin  was  chosen  a  member   of   the    nominating 

committee    for    the    Massachusetts    Society  for  the  University 

Education  of    Women  at    its    seventeenth  annual   meeting    in 

Salem,  Jan.  20th,  1894. 
Mary  Crehore  is  specializing  in  physics  at  Cornell.     At    present 

she  is  studying  a  new  theory  of  light 
'93     Martha  Phelps  is  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Johnstown,  N.  V. 
Lillian  Morse  is  studying  instrumental  music  with  Arthur  Footc, 

and  vocal  music  with  Thomas  L.  Cushman,  in  Boston. 
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ARISTOTLE'S    POETICS 

To  attempt  an  epitome  of  this  remarkable  treatise  would  be  the 
greatest  presumption,  if  not  an  utter  impossibility.  For  in  its  very 
nature,  it  is  a  work  to  be  expanded,  rather  than  epitomized,  so  almost 
lamentably  condensed  is  the  presentation  of  this  body  of  aesthetic 
truth.  Here  we  have  not  a  neat,  complete,  more  or  less  efficient  theory 
of  art  ;  but  simply  a  clear,  scientific  point  of  view  with  a  broad  out- 
look of  the  beautiful,  whose  vistas  stretch  even  beyond  the  power  of 
the  master  critic's  time-limited  vision.  Dispassionate,  yet  by  no 
means  passionless,  this  extraordinary  observer  noted  the  phenomena 
of  the  all-embracing  principle  of  beauty  from  the  most  wonderful  of 
its  embodiments,  the  Greek  classics,  and  in  them  all  he  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  The  End.  These  beginnings  then, he  offered  in  his  Poetics,  and 
offered  them  simply  as  beginnings.  This  it  is  that  stands  the  open 
secret  of  his  sovereign  right  in  the  realm  of  criticism  —  this  cour- 
age to  face  a  fact,  though  its  explanation  lie  yet  across  the  span  o£ 
centuries,  the  courage  to  risk  the  charge  of  incompetency  rather  than 
distort  the  beginnings  to  fit  his  own  little  end.  And  so,  despite  the 
inevitable  minor  limitations  in  technique,  the  treatment  in  the  Poetics 
is  practically  boundless  —  a  fact,  which  constitutes  at  once  the  value 
of  its  results,  and  the  difficulty  in  stating  them. 
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What  with  Aristotle's  peculiar  method  of  classification,  and  the 
added  confusion  of  mingling  Greek  and  English  implications  of 
terms  by  translation,  volumes  are  rendered  necessary  even  for  an 
adequate  outline  of  the  Poetics, — which  is  in  its  entirety  scarcely  more 
than  a  grand  outline.  So  the  attempt  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to 
present  a  skeleton  of  a  skeleton,  ugly  in  its  completeness  ;  but  only 
to  take  what  seems  to  have  been  Aristotle's  own  position  toward  his 
work,  and  find  as  nearly  as  possible  what  was  his  point  of  view,  and 
what  his  general  trend  of  thought  and  treatment. 

The  centre,  then,  the  tangible  centre  from  which  his  radiate  truths 
depart  into  the  unknown,  is  the  principle  that  "art  is  an  imitation." 
If  one  judge  this  ambiguous  statement  from  an  external  point  of 
view,  we  shall  have  as  many  theories  of  Aristotle  as  we  have  points  of 
view  —  as  indeed  we  have  already  seen  too  often  in  the  anomalous 
spectacle  of  Aristotle,  at  once  the  tutelar  divinity  of  opposing  schools. 
But  if  we  take  the  only  scientific  and  humanitarian  view  of  these 
words  in  their  own  light,  and  as  they  appear  expanded  in  other 
general  principles  of  the  critic  himself,  we  cannot  go  far  astray,  unless 
with  deliberate  intention.  In  the  very  classification  together  of  "  trag- 
edy and  comedy,  dithyrambic  poetry  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  art 
pertaining  to  the  flute  and  the  lyre,"  the  reader  receives  more  than 
a  hint  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  imitation.  Manifestly  it  could  not 
have  been  in  our  sense  of  literal  imitation,  which  would  quite  exclude 
music  and  the  pure  lyric.  If  imitation  be  not  the  imitation  of  the 
literal  object,  then,  it  must  be  the  reproduction  (in  chosen  concrete) 
of  the  principle  involved  in  that  object.  And  this  conception,  which 
in  our  modern  phrase  would  be  artistic  creation,  is  held  consistently 
in  the  midst  of  inconsistency  throughout  the  entire  treatment. 

From  this  main  principle,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  several  imitative  arts,  their  essential  differences,  aims  and 
minutest  methods.  The  progress  of  the  treatment  soon  takes  a  single 
line  ;  the  fundamental  idea  of  active  imitation  soon  appears  only  as 
embodied  in  the  drama  —  a  definite  portion  of  drama  in  Greek 
tragedy.  Yet  the  remarkable  element  in  it  all  is  that  the  master  of 
the  concrete  remains  ever  true  to  his  abstract  thought.  The  practical 
Greek  man-of-affairs  in  science,  is  also  the  idealist  and  philosopher. 
The  philosophy,  thus  based  on  the  intelligent  observation  of  experi- 
ence, never  sinks  to  the  materialistic,  or  cramps  the  thought  of 
succeeding  generations.     The  scope  of  the  treatise  is,  then,  from   the 
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most  abstract  art  principle  to  the  most  technical  considerations,  from 
the  grandest  Greek  tragedy  to  a  syllable,  a  written  sign.  Still,  the 
sweeping  synthesis  does  not  exclude  the  most  exhaustive  analysis. 
That  the  whole  work  is  far  greater  as  philosophy  than  exact  in  the 
scientific  classification  of  detail  is  most  natural,  and  even  reassuring 
in  its  evidence  for  the  value  of  Aristotle's  main  premises  and 
conclusions. 

There  are  a  striking  number  of  these  high  lights  in  the  treatment, 
noticeable  in  themselves,  and  witnessed  to  by  the  avidity  with  which 
every  great  school  of  critics  or  authors  since  his  day  has  pointed 
them  out  as  the  exemplification  of  particular  theories.  Many  have 
been  unable  to  get  beyond  the  definition  of  art  as  imitation,  which 
has  already  been  touched  upon.  Confusion  was  doubled  in  the 
misunderstanding  of  "Nature"  as  well  as  imitation.  Nearly  every 
subsequent  detail  and  example,  however,  can  possess  any  meaning,  if 
used  to  explain  the  mechanical  theory  of  imitation.  His  definitions 
of  natural  and  unnatural,  good  and  bad  endings,  the  difference 
between  poetry  and  history,  which  is  manifestly  as  "  real  "  as  the  poetic 
imitation,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  constantly  recurring  expressions 
which  are  more  than  hints,  that  nature  is  to  him  an  active  principle, 
to  be  imitated  as  a  principle,  not  as  a  lump.  Creation  and  imitation 
were  to  him  terms  of  degree  only,  imitation  being  the  human  phrase 
of  creation,  the  function  of  the  divine  alone.  Art  and  life,  one  and 
inseparable;  art  as  life,  and  life  as  the  highest  art  —  this  principle 
alone  can  explain  or  even  partly  justify  his  subsequent  treatment. 

With  characteristic  zeal,  the  modern  little  critic  and  popular 
theorists  have  seized  upon  such  catch  phrases  as  the  unities,  pity  and 
terror,  tragic  plot,  moral  and  many  others  ;  and  have  succeeded  in 
still  further  involving  the  implications  of  these  already  obscure  terms, 
at  the  same  time  wrenching  the  proportion  fatally.  Indeed  it  is  not 
unfair  to  suppose  that  many  minor  points  in  the  mind  of  the  great 
critic  thus  came  to  take  a  place  in  the  popular  consideration,  far  above 
that  which  was  their  due  or  their  desire.  So  that  it  seems  best 
simply  to  step  out  of  the  entanglements  of  revolution,  and  discovery, 
Greek  dictions,  and  conjectures  on  what  would  have  been  Aristotle's 
position  with  reference  to  modern  problems  of  the  historical  novel 
theatre  reform  and  realism  ;  and  to  receive  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  spirit,  the  main  principles  of  his  teaching.  Plot,  fable,  or  a 
dramatic  unity,  a  living  imitation  or  creation,  these  seem  to  be  Aristotel- 
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ian  synonyms  for  the  concrete  expression  of  the  imitative  principle. 
Tragedy,  the  form  most  familiar  to  him,  the  highest  phase  of  literary 
art,  makes  the  third  great  point  of  the  treatise.  This  he  ranks  as  the 
greatest  expression  of  the  art-principle  by  virtue  of  what  he  calls  its 
really  "  good  end,"  which  is  good  in  spite  of  evil,  and  beyond  its 
reach,  by  the  power  of  the  purification  that  it  effects  through  pity 
and  awe. 

With  these  four  chief  positions  of  the  art-principle  or  imitation, 
dramatic  unity,  tragedy,  and  purification,  there  are  necessarily  allied 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  minor  considerations.  In  these,  we 
naturally  find  the  weaker  phase  of  a  genius,  weak  by  virtue  of  his 
humanity  and  the  time-limits  which  he  can  only  partly  transcend  and 
to  which  after  all  he  owes  so  much  of  the  strength  and  practical 
grasp  of  his  theory.  In  the  application  of  his  principles,  he  fails  at 
times  because  he  is  much  more  a  great  philosopher,  than  a  scientist 
of  the  modern  time,  to  whom  his  classification  of  language  would  be 
strikingly  inaccurate.  Being  no  scientist  along  the  line  of  the  small 
and  distinct,  because  he  was  no  modern,  he  is  for  the  same  reason  no 
democrat  in  spite  of  his  broad  sympathies  and  philosophic  temper. 
Aristocratic  he  is  and  aristocratic  he  must  show  himself  in  his  utter 
lack  of  recognition  for  the  small,  for  the  absolutely  ordinary.  And 
so  he  is  only  true  to  himself,  when  he  uses  "  better  "  and  "  bigger  "  as 
synonyms  in  life  and  art.  His  apparently  most  inevitable  description 
of  a  plot  as  having  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  shows  him  as  a 
theorist  unsuspecting  of  the  particular  future.  For  we  now  often 
prefer  the  end  first,  and  find  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  reflected  and 
complex  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  whole,  a  state  necessarily  much 
later  in  mental  evolution  than  any  possible  in  Aristotle's  psychology. 
And  in  this  very  unconsciousness  is  perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  his 
genius.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  critic  greater  than  his  critics,  his 
theory  greater  than  theories.  Aristocrat  he  is,  nonscientific  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  necessarily  not  modern,  he  is  still  the 
inspiring,  optimistic  philosopher  in  all  his  glorious  inconsistency  ; 
with  his  great  consistent  principles,  that  still  strengthen  and  delight, 
freed  from  all  limitations  of  time  and  place. 

Cora  Isabel  Warburton. 


CLOUD  PICTURES 

I. 
A  line  of  long,  low  hills,  sullen  and  black  ; 
Above,  the  sky,  all  in  a  fiery  glow 
From  the  last  brightness  of  the  setting  sun, 
Who  lights  the  west  in  glory  ere  he  dies. 
Below  a  wondrous  sea  of  liquid  fire  ; 
Here  clear  and  pale  between  the  cloudy  shores, 
A  sword  of  light  piercing  the  hill's  dark  breast ; 
There  smoky  red,  a  broad  and  sullen  sea, 
Where  the  last  headland  sinks,  to  melt  and  fade   . 
Into  the  dusky,  glowing,  lurid  deep. 

II. 
Once  when  the  sun  had  dipped  beneath  the  wave 
I  saw  a  band  of  angels  living  low 
Across  the  western  sky  ;  not  robed  in  white, 
But  winged  and  vested  as  with  flames  of  fire. 
Slowly  they  flew  above  the  restless  sea, 
Then  faded,  paled,  and  all  was  cold  and  gray. 

III. 
The  storm  has  passed,  and  in  the  eastern  sky 
Rises  a  castle  on  a  lofty  crag. 
A  lake  sleeps  at  its  foot  ;  one  tiny  boat 
Floats  on  its  placid  bosom  clear  and  still. 
From  out  the  depths  the  cliffs  rise  sheer  and  steep, 
And  on  their  heights  the  magic  castle  stands. 
Nor  storm  nor  tempest  shakes  its  lofty  towers. 
No  lightest  breeze  ruffles  the  placid  lake, 
No  sound  is  heard  within  the  quiet  courts. 
A  place  of  silence  and  of  utter  rest, 
The  fairy  castle  of  oblivion. 

Alice  Maud  Richard^ 


THE  GAHES  WE  NEVER  PLAYED 

The  Noah's  Ark  that  was  too  expensive  to  be  bought,  the  big  doll 
that  was  always  desired  but  never  obtained,  the  luxurious  play-house 
we  were  always  planning  to  make  in  the  garden  but  which  was  some- 
how never  built,  all  these  we  remember  with  a  sadness  that  is  half 
amusment  for  the  games  we  never  played.  Little  Noah's  Arks  we  had 
possessed  by  the  score,  but  this  particular  one  was  two  feet  long  and 
gayly  painted.  Inside  was  an  elephant  beautiful  to  behold,  lions  and 
tigers  that  really  looked  fierce,  fleet  horses  and  amiable  sheep  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah,  Ham,  Shem,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  horses  at  home  had  each  lost  a  leg,  three  sheep  had 
fallen  into  the  fire,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  were  a  care-worn  couple. 
We  looked  at  it  admiringly.  We  put  together  our  small  funds  which 
never  exceeded  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  hard  for  children  to  keep  a 
steady  head  when  surveying  the  beauties  of  a  future  Noah's  Ark 
through  the  nearer  attractions  of  the  candy  store.  Year  after  year 
we  saw  the  desirable  object  in  the  store  window  until  by  degrees,  did 
the  varnish  grow  less  bright,  did  Mrs.  Noah  lose  her  charms  with  age, 
or  was  it  that  our  eyes  grew  too  sophisticated  ?  The  Noah's  Ark  was 
not  so  beautiful  as  it  was  before.  As  for  now,  dear  me,  the  pitiable 
worldly  wisdom,  the  unenviable  nonchalance  with  which  we  pass  it  by 
wholly  unmoved  by  admiration  or  longing.  Nonchalant  though  we 
are,  in  our  hearts  there  is  a  touch  of  sadness.  We  look  with  peculiar 
tenderness  on  the  imaginary  forms  of  the  children  who  used  to  stand 
there,  looking  up  with  wistful,  hopeful  faces.  We  also  look  with  ten- 
derness on  the  real  little  children  standing  admiringly  before  it 
making  a  busy  calculation  with  pennies  and  five  cent  pieces.  Will 
they  ever  rejoice  in  its  possession,  I  wonder,  or  will  they  too  learn  to 
pass  it  by  indifferently  ? 

Once  an  old  woman  who  had  no  children  and  no  grandchildren, 
who  was  rigid  and  stiff  and  not  beloved  by  anyone  young,  bought  a 
little  five  cent  bag  of  beads.  Perhaps  she  was  gratifying  a  longing 
that  had  never  been  gratified,  and  getting  them  for  the  little  girl  who 
used  to  be. 

The  things  we  did  when  we  were  little  are  full  of  charm  ,    but  as 
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for  me,  I  feel  a  tenderness  for  the  games  we  never  played.  There  was 
one  thing  we  always  planned  to  do,  and  Mother  was  going  to  do  it 
with  us.  Do  you  know  the  mysterious  caves  and  deep  ravines  and 
steep  hills  that  bed  clothes  make  when  they  are  piled  over  a  chair  for 
airing?  The  white  caverns  formed  by  the  folds  of  sheet  and  the  dark 
woods  and  gay  flower  gardens  on  the  parti-colored  patch-work  quilt? 
We  had  often  fancied  ourselves  little  and,  wandered  through  these 
romantic  regions,  but  fate,  in  the  shape  of  sturdy  Irish  arms,  had  swept 
away  the  sheets  and  quilts  to  make  up  the  bed.  Some  day,  Mother 
promised,  some  day,  the  work  should  be  delayed  and  we  should  all  go 
together  to  visit  the  little  people  of  the  white  ravines  and  pleasant 
bed-quilt  pastures.  It  was  one  of  those  charming  events  which  is 
always  going  to  happen,  and  though,  we  made  short  visits,  the  time 
never  came  when  we  could  all  grow  little  together  and  spend  an  entire 
morning  visiting  the  little  people.  Yet  of  the  games  we  did  play  the 
memory  of  none  is  sweeter  than  of  this.  To  this  day  when  I  see  a 
pile  of  airing  clothes  it  grows  quite  distinct,  and  I  almost  feel  the 
strange  chill  of  the  deep  white  sheet  ravines  and  catch  the  fragrance 
of  peculiar  herbs  and  flowers  rising  from  the  fields  of  bed-quilt   land. 

All  of  us  have  these  ambitions  that  are  ambitions  no  longer, 
these  dreams  that  have  ceased  to  be  dreams.  This  is  the  pathos  of 
them,  that  they  vanished  before  they  were  realized.  Yet  treasured  in 
our  hearts  we  keep  the  memory  of  the  ambition,  the  fragance  of  the 
dream,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  who  was.  Sometimes  too,  we  keep 
the  poignancy  of  the  longing,  more  poignant  because  its  departure 
has  carried  with  it  the  hope  of  fulfillment.  Three  things  are  dear. 
The  memory  of  the  things  that  were,  the  anticipation  of  those  to 
come,  and  the  dream  we  have  outgrown. 

Romance  clusters  about  the  simplest  objects.  Yonder  picket 
fence  is  to  you  a  most  prosaic  spectacle,  but  to  its  owner  it  is  glorified 
with  tender  association,  and  the  morning  glories  that  clamber  over  it 
are  not  more  delicate  and  sweet  than  are  his  thoughts.  Who  shall  say 
which  of  his  memories  he  treasures  most,  the  event  that  marked  a 
crisis  in  his  life  or  the  battered  binding  of  the  old  morocco  ball  and 
in  irred  flanks  of  the  nursery  rocking-horse?  These  memories,  though 
trivial,  are  dear.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  big  disappointments  and  depri- 
vations, but  there  is  a  sadness  pleasant  because  tempered  with 
amusment  as  we  think  of  the  toys  we  never  had. 

Children  plan  such  wonderful  things,  so  delightful  and  so  injpossi- 
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ble.  They  wait  in  continual  expectation  of  the  golden  chariot  drawn 
by  birds  of  white  plumage.  But  the  chariot  never  comes,  by  and  by 
the  hope  grows  dim,  and,  half  smiling,  the  children  learn  to  say,  "We 
have  grown  up."  There  is  a  pathos  in  the  slow  relinquishment  of 
treasured  beliefs,  when  after  years  of  patient  waiting  one  discovers 
that  the  fairies  never  appear  and  with  growing  scepticism  decides 
that  he  has  never  seen  the  elves,  but  only  shadows  and  deceitful  lights. 
He  grows  too  wise  and  looks  patronizingly  on  those  ignorant  ones  who 
yet  "  believe  in  Santa  Claus."  To  a  child  trivial  things  are  glorified 
by  infinite  possibility,  and  he  views  all  things  with  the  eye  of  a 
utilitarian.  With  the  architect's  instinct  he  sees  exactly  how  in  the 
back  yard  a  wonderful  structure  could  be  reared  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
boards  and  some  nails.  He  is  early  perplexed  with  the  life-long 
struggle  between  his  ideal  and  its  practical  realization.  It  was  such  a 
glory  of  inspiration  that  rushed  into  his  finger  tips  and  made  his  face 
glow  with  excitement  over  the  might  of  some  great  idea.  And  the 
result  ?  A  line  here,  a  line  there,  a  jagged  mark,  and  the  picture  is 
complete.  Only  afterwards  he  finds  that  the  idea  is  not  expressed 
and  already  the  conception  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  an  unrealized  dream. 

We  all  remember  these  disappointments  whose  approach  was  so 
gradual  that  we  hardly  felt  the  sting.  There  was  the  sled  you  wanted 
but  never  had.  There  was  the  charming  road  that  went  circling 
around  the  base  of  the  hill  till  it  reached  a  little  white  cottage  in  a 
green  meadow,  a  lovely  story-book  sort  of  a  place,  where  you  were 
certain  a  fairy  lived.  But  you  never  went  there.  There  were  the  hun- 
dred and  one  other  beautiful  things  which  you  always  wanted  to  do 
but  somehow  never  did.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  unfinished  window 
in  Aladdin's  tower. 

Nonsense  ?  Well  —  perhaps.  But  indeed  I  do  believe  that  in  the 
future,  somehow,  somewhere,   we  shall  gratify  the  longing  and  play 

the  games  we  never  played. 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 


TO   GUIDO'S   MATER    DOLOROSA 

Oh,  pale,  pure  face,  that,  floating  up  from  out 

The  dense  dark  shade  of  earthly  blame  or  bliss, 

Bear'st  on  thy  lips  —  fresh  from  the  dying  kiss 

Of  Love  undying — soft,  yet  true  in  doubt, 

And  in  thine  upraised  eyes,  deep  fonts  of  tears 

Dried,  still  within  their  source,  by  deeper  joys, 

A  message  of  vast  love  no  loss  destroys, 

And  hope,  its  own  best  heaven,  faith  through  fears  ; 

Teach  me  thy  secret  of  sweet  strength,  and  psalm 

Of  joy  too  deep  for  song  ;  grant  me,  I  pray 

Thy  faith — soul's  lark-song  hid  — and  heart's  large  calm, 

The  will  that  works  its  best,  but  can  obey, 

A  breath  of  thy  grand  womanhood  to  part 

And  melt  the  mists,  that  rise  within  my  heart. 

Cora  Isabel  Warburton. 


LITTLE   JOHN   AND   OLD   JOHN 

The  house  in  which  farmer  Jobson  and  his  wife  lived  had  turned 
its  expressionless  front  to  the  road  for  fifteen  years,  until  the  white 
paint  had  blistered  and  cracked  and  grown  yellow,  and  the  green  of 
the  unhinged  shutters  had  faded  into  a  hopeless  gray.  It  stood  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  clearing  where  in  the  summer  it  bore  with  stolid 
indifference  the  scorching  heat  and  the  clouds  of  penetrating  dust. 
No  straggling  rose-vines  covered  its  bare  sides,  no  crosses  and  stars 
constructed  of  foliage  plants,  no  sweet-williams  or  poppies  bloomed  in 
the  garden. 

In  the  winter  it  looked  like  the  other  country  houses,  only  more 
desolate.  On  this  night,  so  important  to  little  John,  the  only  child, 
because  it  would  decide  the  fate  of  his  one  friend,  the  old  house  looked 
almost  cozy,  imbedded  in  the  deep  drifts. 

In  the  back  bed-room  over  the  kitchen,  little  John  tossed  on  his 
straw-mattress  and  tried  to  cover  both  feet  and  shoulders  with  the 
scantiest  of  blankets.  He  shifted  his  position  continually.  It  was 
cold,  icy  cold,  and  his  breath  took  form  in  the  freezing  air  that  swept 
through  the  rattling  casements.  The  hours  were  so  endlessly  long. 
If  the  daylight  would  only  come  ! 

He  could  hear  those  words  his  father  had  spoken  that  morning 
now.  Sometimes  he  would  fancy  he  had  put  them  out  of  his  mind, 
but  he  always  found  that  they  were  repeating  themselves,  and  he 
caught  himself  moving  in  time  to  them.  "  He's  a  useless  old  critter, 
half-blind,  anyhow,  an'  I  can't  afford  to  keep  him  in  the  barn  eatin'  his 
head  off,  in  these  hard  times."  "  Hard  times"  were  the  only  things  in 
which  Jobson  firmly  believed.  It  had  been  "  hard  times  "  that  kept  little 
John  from  having  skates  and  a  sled,  like  the  other  boys,  that  forced 
him  to  work,  though  he  was  only  twelve,  from  morning  till  night. 
And  now  they  were  going  to  take  old  John  from  him. 

When  he  was  a  mere  baby,  he  had  made  mud  pies  on  the  fallen 
slabs  of  the  weed-grown  grave-yard  in  the  lot  next  the  farm.  And 
while  he  explained  his  solitary  games  aloud,  old  John  browsed  through 
the  soft,  high  grass  and  among  the  scraggy,  low-branching  evergreens, 
and  looked  at  the  clasped  marble  hands,  the  carved  harps  and  angels, 
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and  half-obliterated  verses  of  the  worn  and  broken  head-stones,  with 
apparently  as  much  serious  respect  and  wonder  as  little  John. 

On  the  long  afternoons  when  little  John  was  yet  too  small  to  work, 
seated  astride  of  old  John,  his  short  legs  projecting  straight  out  at 
either  side  of  the  mule's  back,  the  two  would  wander  through  the 
country. 

Sometimes  a  neighbor's  wife,  busy  at  her  wash-tub  in  the  window, 
would  see  the  quiet  pair  jogging  up  the  rough  road,  the  mule  flapping 
his  tail  and  swinging  his  long  ears  round  and  round,  and  little  John 
patting  his  neck  and  scaring  away  the  flies.  "There,"  she  would  say, 
lifting  her  wrinkled  red  hands  from  the  steaming  suds,  and  giving 
some  soapy  article  an  emphatic  twist.  "That  do  beat  all  !  If  there 
ain't  old  skinflint  Jobson's  old  mule,  and  that  big-eyed  child  of  his'n. 
One  of  'em's  had  three  feet  in  the  grave  ever  since  I  come  here,  and 
the  sooner  the  good  Lord  takes  the  other,  the  better  for  him.  Old 
Jobson  can't  never  be  paid  back  for  all  his  meanness  for  he  h'ain'tgot  a 
soul  to  be  jedged  ;  or  leastways  it'll  take  a  powerful  sight  of  huntin' 
to  find  it."  Moved  to  pity  by  these  reflections,  she  would  call  kindly, 
"  Where  be  you  goin,'  little  John  ?  "  and  the  answer  would  be,  "Where 
old  John  goes,"  and  when  old  John  was  ready  he  would  carefully  jog 
home  again. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  old  mule  spent  the  days  alone,  and 
little  John  worked  eagerly  about  the  farm,  trying  to  make  each  day 
go  quickly,  perhaps  with  an  idea  that  his  efforts  would  bring  the  time 
nearer  when  old  John  should  have  a  nice  warm  barn.  Old  "  skinflint  " 
Jobson  watched  this  feverish  energy  with  apparent  unconcern,  and 
chuckled  with  delighted  pride  as  he  thought,  "That  boy  is  a  hustler," 
whereupon  he  almost  redoubled  little  John's  work,  by  no  means  light. 

When  the  dark  winter  days  were  over,  and  his  work  was  done, 
little  John  went  always  to  the  stall  where  his  playmate  stood,  and 
pulling  down  one  of  his  long  ears,  whispered  to  him  all  his  plans,  and 
patting  old  John's  warm,  smooth  sides  with  his  stiff,  chapped  hands, 
told  him  how  he  loved  him.  "And  you  know,  old  John,  they  won't  let 
me  give  you  my  blanket,  an'  it's  awful  cold  here,  but  I  can't  do  better 
for  you,  an'  perhaps  you  don't  notice  when  it's  so  dark,  bein'  blind." 
And  the  mule  winked  his  one  good  eye  with  the  sympathy  of  two. 

But  this  day  it  had  been  very  different.  In  the  morning  John's 
father  said,  as  he  breathed  on  the  window-pane  and  roughly  demolished 
the  "  Jack  Frost  "  pictures   to  look  out.     "  It's  goin'  to  be  good  drawin' 
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today,  an'  I  guess  I'll  see  if  I  kin  sell  old  John  in  town.  He  ain't 
worth  much,  but  these  hard  times  every  little  counts." 

"Oh  dad,  I  don't  need  so  much  to  eat,  nor  any  more  clothes  ever. 
You  can  save  off  me  more  than  he'll  bring,"  urged  little  John,  "  and 
he's  all  I've  got  an'  you  can't  sell  him,  he's  mine.  I  tell  you  he's  mine, 
an'  he's  all  I've  got." 

"  I  s'pose  me  an'  your  ma  don't  count  'longsidethe  mule,"  drawled 
Jobson,  "  but  you'll  have  to  make  a  pet  of  somethin'  useful,  for  that 
ornery  critter  is  goin'.  You're  too  old  for  this  fool  nonsense,  be  a 
man,"  he  added,  with  the  contempt  of  the  old  for  a  child's  ideas.  The 
boy  now  became  a  little  fury,  raged  and  cried  and  pleaded  in  vain. 
The  farmer  drove  off,  leading  old  John  behind  him.  There  was  an  air 
of  dejection  in  the  long  flopping  ears  and  swinging  tail,  but  determin- 
ation seemed  to  lie  in  the  movement  of  his  stiff  hind-legs,  and  he 
winked  knowingly  at  little  John. 

Little  John  rubbed  down  old  John  more  carefully  than  ever  for 
the  last  time,  and  crying  angrily,  and  clenching  his  bony  little  fists  in 
helpless  rage,  he  sobbed  out  his  "  Good-bye."  "  Dear  old  John,  they're 
goin'  to  part  us  an'  I  can't  do  nothin',  an'  we're  all  either  of  us  has  got ; 
but  perhaps  who  gets  you'll  be  good  to  you.  He  can't  love  you  like 
I  do  though.  And  perhaps  some  of  the  times  they've  sent  us  for 
things  I  might  have  carried  'em  more'n  my  half  of  the  way  when  I 
could,  but  you  know  I  never  had  you  carry  me  when  dad  wasn't 
lookin'.  When  I'm  big  I'll  buy  you  back,  an'  we'll  make  up  for  it  all 
then,  if  we  can  live  without  each  other  till  then.  An'  oh,  don't  let  'em 
sell  you  if  you  can  help  it  !  "  The  mule  gave  little  John  a  look  full  of 
meaning,  while  he  rubbed  his  nose,  gray  with  age,  against  the  little, 
yellow  head. 

So  little  John  lay  in  the  cold  room  waiting  for  the  morning, 
hoping  that  old  John  would  come  back.  He  did  not  have  the  daring 
curiosity  of  the  small  boy  who  said,  "I  ain't  goin'  to  say  my  prayers 
to-night,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day  neither,  and  if  nothin' 
catches  me  by  that  time,  I'm  never  goin'  to  say  'em  again."  He  did 
not  have  so  many  joys  that  he  thought  of  prayer  simply  as  a  safe-guard 
in  present  happiness.  But  he  had  prayed  for  good  things  that  never 
came  until  he  had  given  it  up.  But  old  John  must  have  every  chance, 
and  he  prayed  for  him  earnestly. 

The  deep  blackness  of  the  room  began  to  grow  faintly  gray,  until 
he  could    see  the  capital  letters  of  a   framed  motto,  "God  Bless  Our 
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Home,"  worked  in  blue  worsted  by  Mrs.  Jobson  before  her  marriage. 
He  whispered,  "  Whatever  happens  I'll  love  old  John  best,  forever  and 
ever,  Amen."  At  last  a  "  mourning-piece  "  became  visible.  It  was  a 
picture  wonderfully  worked  in  black  thread,  with  the  grave  of  a  great- 
uncle  and  a  tiny  weeping-willow  in  the  foreground,  and  several 
gigantic  figures  shedding  large  tears  in  the  background. 

Then  he  got  up  and  dressed  quickly,  putting  on  his  best  shoes, 
because  they  were  the  nearest.  They  creaked  noisily  on  the  stairs  as 
he  went  down  to  the  warm  "  living  room"  below. 

He  sat  down  in  a  tall  narrow  rocker  to  wait.  The  hands  of  the 
old  clock  in  the  corner,  thin,  as  if  worn  by  their  ceaseless  round  of 
labor,  pointed  to  live.  The  worn  wheels  creaked  with  seeming  reluc- 
tance, and  the  "  tick,  tick,"  came  irregularly  as  each  moment  seemed 
trying  to  linger.  The  splintered  pine  floor  was  crooked  and  uneven, 
with  its  cracks  partly  filled  with  putty.  On  the  warped  table  lay 
John's  muffler.  A  thin  rat  crept  from  a  hole  in  the  corner  and  ran 
around  the  room.  Suddenly  a  door  slammed  and  little  John's  father 
entered.     The  boy  sprang  up  eagerly.     "  Is  old  John  here  ?  " 

"  Old  John,  that  everlastin'  old  John  ;  I  should  say  not  !  The 
vicious  beast  !  Give  me  that  chair,  can't  you  see  I'm  lame  ?  You'd  be 
quick  enough  if  it  was  your  old  mule,  vicious  kicker  !  "  And  he  limped 
to  the  fire. 

"  He  don't  kick,  but  what " 

"  It's  just  what  I've  always  said,"  (he  never  had),  "  you  can't  tell 
nothin'  about  a  mule.  I  guess  I'll  have  a  stiff  leg  for  a  month.  As  he 
spoke  he  pulled  off  his  boots  and  held  his  damp  stocking-feet  to  the 
fire.  The  odor  of  steaming,  scorching  wool  filled  the  room.  "  It  was 
just  as  I  was  leavin'  the  tannery." 

"  The  tannery  —  "  began  little  John  with  terrified  suspicion. 

"  Yes,  the  tannery,  and  perhaps  you'll  get  him  back  in  shoes,  if 
that'll  be  any  comfort  to  you."  Without  a  word  the  child  wrapped 
his  muffler  round  him,  took  his  hat  from  a  nail  behind  the  door,  and 
started  out. 

"Yes,  that's  right.  You  might  as  well  get  to  work  as  long  as 
you're  up.  What'ev  you  got  on  your  Sunday-go-to-meetin'  boots  for? 
Plague  take  that  mule  !  "  But  little  John  was  running  toward  the 
barn.  The  snow  creaked  under  his  heavy  boots  through  the  frozen 
stillness  as  he  hurried  on.  He  would  see  if  old  John  had  really  gone. 
He  made    his    way   stumblingly  to    the    dark    stall.     "  Old  John,"  he 
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called  softly,  and  then  again  with  almost  a  scream.  He  hurried  into 
the  narrow  stall  and  stretched  out  his  arms  longingly.  The  stall  was 
empty.  ''Old  John,  old  John,"  he  sobbed.  The  quiet  pressed  upon 
him  heavily.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  put  his  head  against  the  rough 
boards. 

When  breakfast  was  ready  Jobson  said,  with  many  groans,  that 
he  "  guessed  he'd  have  to  go  for  that  boy,  just  like  him  to  make 
trouble.  He  made  pretty  considerable  fuss 'bout  the  ole  mule."  Mrs. 
Jobson  did  not.  seem  to  be  listening.  Almost  constant  drudgery  had 
put  out  of  her  reach  and  almost  out  of  her  hope,  the  Sunday  silk  the 
neighbors' wives*  wore,  and  had  sent  her  to  church  in  the  same  little 
bonnet  with  its  faded  flower  and  knot  of  ribbon,  that  she  had  worn 
"to  town,"  on  her  wedding-day.  In  time  even  the  desire  to  make 
things  look  a  little  nice,  had  been  crushed.  Without  stopping  her 
work  she  piped  up,  "  I  should  think  I  might  have  somethin'  lit  to  wear 
now  ;  it's  a  shame  an'  a  disgrace  that  I  haven't  had  a  silk  dress  long 
ago." 

"  Don't  you  worry,  old  woman,  you'd  have  been  glad  enough  of 
what  you've  got,  before  I  married  you.  More  fool  me  !  Every  bit  of 
this  is  for  John  some-day,  so  he  won't  have  to  slave  like  you  and  me 
have  done  —  'specially  me.  I  know  what's  good  for  him.  I  guess 
he'll  be  reasonable  when  I  tell  him  he  kin  have  the  money  some-day." 
So  he  limped  to  the  barn.  It  was  broad  daylight  now,  and  the  snowy 
trees  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  The  door  creaked  as  he  went  in. 
"  Needs  'ilin',  jest  like  John  to  forgit."  He  swore  as  he  tripped  over  a 
hoe  left  lying  in  his  way.  Then  he  went  into  the  stall.  He  looked 
down  at  the  little  figure  crouching  in  the  corner,  and  began,  "John," 
but  the  child  did  not  stir.  For  a  few  minutes  the  father  watched  a 
spider  that  swung  before  him  on  the  end  of  its  web.  Instinctively  he 
picked  up  a  short  pine  board  and  began  to  whittle  nervously,  as  he 
always  did  in  a  difficulty.  Then  he  went  on,  "You're  to  have  the 
money,  you  see."  There  was  no  confidence  in  his  tone.  He  whittled 
faster.. 

"I  won't,  I  won't  !  Keep  your  old  money,  I  won't  have  nothin' 
but  old  John  !  "  burst  out  little  John  between  his  sobs  as  he  raised 
his  swollen,  red  face  and  looked  at  his  father  with  flashing,  angry  eyes. 

The  whittling  stopped.  Jobson  took  a  few  steps  forward,  then 
hesitatingly  laid  his  hand  on  the  child's  shoulder  and  knelt  down 
beside  him.  Constance  Plumer  McCalmont, 
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A  Sign  of  the  String. — It  was  a  sunny  morning  in  the  last  week 
in  March.  People  met  one  another  on  the  street  that  morning  and 
bowed  with  hearty  goodwill  as  if  a  new  lease  of  life  had  come  to  them. 
I  was  standing  by  my  window  comparing  the  red  maple  buds  on  my 
trees  with  my  neighbor's  elm  buds,  and  drinking  in  all  1  could  of  the 
warm  sunshine.  That  was  not  very  much,  for  the  last  visitor,  Jack 
Frost  ,when  he  reluctlantly  abandoned  the  field,  had  left  the  squares 
of  glass  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  he  could  for  the  next  comer.  I  was 
thinking  that  spring  cleaning  must  begin  in  another  fortnight,  when 
I  heard  the  milkman  slam  the  kitchen  door  and  say  to  the  cook, 
"Spring's  here,  sure,  Miss,  this  time.  I  could  almost  smell  the  dande- 
lions out  on  my  farm  this  morning,  and  the  roosters  crowed  a  good 
half  hour  too  soon." 

Then  I  heard  a  clattering  in  the  alley  way  and  louked  down  to  see 
three  small  boys  running  up  to  the  sunny  end.  They  were  all  of  a 
height  ;  their  trousers  were  creased  and  worn  in  precisely  the  same 
places;  the  holes  in  their  stockings  tallied  exactly  in  size  and  location; 
and  even  their  shoes  were  worn  down  at  the  heel  and  turned  up  at  the 
toe  alike.  All  this  showed  them  to  be  comrades,  literally  three  of  a 
kind,  who  were  going  through  the  small  boy's  life  of  4k  fun  "  and  "  no 
fun  "  together.  I  saw  that  the  boys  were  intent  upon  doing  something 
in  a  limited  amount  of  time.  And  my  clock  striking  the  half  hour 
reminded  me  that  there  was  not  much  time  before  the  bell  in  the 
tower  of  the  brick  school  house  in  the  next  block  would  ring  for  school. 

I  watched  them.  One  whipped  out  of  his  pocket  a  handful  of 
marbles.  From  these  he  picked  out  a  dingy  piece  of  chalk,  which  in 
spite  of  its  coating  of  dirt  and  gum  produced  a  ring  on  the  red  bricks 
which  shone  forth  invitingly  in  the  sunshine. 

Yes,  Spring  had  come.  The  rooster  had  told  it  to  the  milkman, 
the  milkman  had  told  it  to  the  cook,  and  the  small  boy  with  his 
marbles  had  told  it  to  me. 

They  tugged  off  their  coats,  with  their  worn  flannel  linings  —  a 
boy  never  plays  marbles  with  a  coat  on  —  and  piled  them  on  my  alley 
gate.     Then    they    pulled    out    of    the  pockets    on    one    side  of    their 
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trousers,  gray  and  greenish  clay  marbles,-  and  critically  each  selected 
one  to  put  in  the  ring.  Then  out  of  the  pockets  on  the  other  side 
came  three  hands  full  of  bright  "aggies"  and  "glassies."  One 
youngster  accidentally  pulled  up  a  marble  bag  of  brilliant  plaid. 
Only  the  corner  stuck  out,  but  the  other  two  saw  it  and  said  "  Sissy  !" 
It  was  hurriedly  stuffed  back  again  out  of  sight.  Words  were  few  but 
of  "high  sentence  "  among  this  band  of  three. 

Then  the  snappers  were  selected  and  the  game  began.  Six  little 
red  chapped  hands  were  knuckled  down  to  the  brick  regardless  of  mud 
or  water.  When  the  three  marbles  were  knocked  out  of  the  ring,  each 
boy  reclaimed  his  own,  knowing  it  by  some  wonderful  instinct,  for  they 
all  looked  alike  to  me,  and  placed  it  back  again.  Then,  selecting  a 
new  snapper  if  the  last  one  had  not  succeeded  in  knocking  out  two  of 
the  three,  they  continued  their  play.  The  happiness  of  Paradise 
seemed  centred  for  the  three  in  that  magic  ring. 

But  a  serpent  stole  into  their  Eden  ;  a  little  bigger  boy  with  an 
implement  of  Satan  in  his  hand,  not  an  apple,  but  a  curious  little 
wooden  bridge  of  many  arches.  The  small  boys  saw  him,  and 
promptly  pocketed  their  precious  marbles  with  forethought  learned 
from  last  year's  experience  and  instantly  revived.  Then  they  were 
very  ready  to  listen  to  the  big  boy.  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said, 
but  I  saw  the  three  little  faces  grow  eager  and  interested.  Then  as  if 
they  had  come  to  some  sort  of  an  understanding,  the  big  boy  went 
down  to  the  end  of  the  alley  and  held  the  bridge  with  its  staring 
numbers  over  the  holes,  down  on  the  ground. 

One  of  the  small  boys  began  to  roll  down  from  the  other  end 
marble  after  marble,  each  one  hitting  the  wood  instead  of  rolling 
through  an  inviting  hole  with  its  alluring  twenty  or  thirty  marked 
over  it,  and  then  straightway  disappearing  into  the  big  boy's  pocket. 
Soon  the  gray  marbles  were  all  gone,  and  the  little  chap  ruefully  took 
out  his  least  gorgeous  snapper  and  took  cautious  aim  at  a  number 
twenty.  But  it  was  as  perverse  as  the  "  common  "  ones  had  been. 
Blue,  green,  yellow  and  red  allies  followed  one  another,  always  just 
missing  the  numbered  hole,  but  never  missing  the  way  into  that 
hungry  pocket.  The  hand  of  the  embarrassed  little  spectator  went 
down  into  his  pocket  for  the  last  time  and  found  himself  bankrupt. 
Only  the  scorned  plaid  bag  was  left.  Perhaps  it  did  him  good  to  feel 
that   just  then  for  the  tears  which  I  expected  to  see  rolling   down  his 
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cheeks,  went  back  whence  they  came  and  the  little  lad  proved  himself 
not  a  "  sissy." 

The  big  boy  was  calmly  wiping  the  mud  off  his  bridge  now,  with 
a  prosperous  look  on  his  face,  and  the  other  three  were  looking  at  him 
as  if  they  could  not  quite  understand  what  this  monster  was  that  with 
such  apparent  honesty  had  robbed  them  with  their  eyes  wide  open. 
They  could  not  discover  the  wrong  when  they  looked  at  him,  so 
assuredly  counting  his  new  possessions,  but  wrong  there  was,  and 
that  they  knew  when  they  beheld  Jo  dazed,  speechless,  and  worst  of 
all,  marbleless.  The  world  did  not  seem  the  same  place  it  was  five 
minutes  ago.  Then  the  delivering  angel  came,  whirling  around  the 
corner  in  a  gray  jacket  and  visor  cap,  with  a  bundle  of  morning  papers 
under  one  arm  and  worn  book  tightly  strapped  in  the  other  hand. 
He  took  in  the  trouble  at  a  glance.  I  saw  him  go  up  to  the  big  boy, 
who  was  preparing  to  take  the  nearest  right  hand  turn  into  the  back 
walk,  and  make  him  pass  over  the  bridge.  Then  he  gave  the  small 
boy  a  snapper  out  of  the  big  boy's  pile  and  bent  down  to  hold  the 
bridge  while  the  little  fellow  tried  his  luck  again.  This  time  the  holes 
caught  the  marbles  as  persistently  as  they  had  avoided  them  before, 
and  somehow  always  the  highest  numbered  holes.  At  each  roll  the 
big  boy,  at  a  look  from  the  angel,  delivered  over  the  right  number  of 
marbles.  A  few  turns  sufficed  to  restore  to  its  lawful  owner  all  the 
lost  fortune.  As  the  last  marble  went  through  number  five,  the  bell 
began  to  ring.  The  deliverer  passed  the  bridge  back  to  its  owner 
without  deigning  a  glance,  saying,  "  Take  a  fellah  yer  own  rascally 
size  next  time." 

Then  he  poured  into  the  wondering  little  fellow's  overflowing 
hands  the  last  five  marbles,  and  slapped  him  playfully  on  the  ears, 
with  a  "  Don't  yer  never  play  nibs  any  more  for  keeps.  It's  awful 
wicked,  sonny,  ask  yer  mummer  if  it  ain't.  Be  off  now,  the  bell's 
a-ringing."  He  threw  my  morning  paper  up  the  steps  and  rushed  on 
up  the  street  to  drop  a  dozen  more  and  still  get  himself  and  that 
battered,  strapped  book  into  their  places  in  school  before  the  bell 
stopped  clanging.  Rose  Adelaide  Witha.m. 

A  Drive  with  Tom.  —  Tom  and  I  are  not  old  friends  ;  we  could 
not  meet  last  summer  on  the  vantage  ground  of  experience.  With 
Lady,  however,  it  is  different  ;  relations  with  her  need  only  be 
re-established   on   the  old   footing.     When   I   said,  "  now,  Lade  "  and 
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pulled  in  on  the  reins,  she  understood.  She  was  not  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  I  wanted  to  pass  the  farmer  just  ahead,  or  to  turn  meekly  in 
behind  him,  and  "take  his  dust."  She  had  no  vague  suspicion  that  I 
wished  her  to  stop  abruptly.  She  pricked  up  her  ears  and  said, 
"  Let's,  "  and  before  that  farmer  was  fairly  roused  from  speculating  on 
the  probable  cost  of  lightning  rods,  we  had  turned  the  corner,  and 
were  spinning  along  the  river  road  all  by  ourselves. 

But  with  Tom,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  different.  There  is  a  theory — 
held,  I  believe,  by  some  very  respectable  members  of  society  —  to  the 
effect  that  the  training,  moral,  mental,  or  physical,  received  in  early 
years,  serves  as  the  foundation  upon  which  all  future  development  is 
based.  The  lessons  of  youth  serve  but  to  deepen  the  impressions 
already  made  ;  the  reflections  of  old  age  recognize  the  lasting  benefit 
of  its  childhood's  teaching.  Until  I  met  Tom,  I  had  cherished  a  fond 
belief  in  this  theory.  When,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  stooped  wearily 
down  to  dig  out  a  pin  from  between  the  cracks  of  the  pavement,  I 
firmly  believed  I  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  lifelong  habit  of 
thrift  and  economy.  When  I  choked  down  my  last  bread  crust,  on 
the  perverted  theory  that  if  I  did  not  eat  it  then,  I  might  long  for  it  in 
vain  some  day, — although  I  could  not  see  exactly  how  eating  it  then 
provided  for  the  future,  still  I  was  confident  that  I  would  always  be  a 
provident  mortal.  In  short,  I  believed  that  education  really  was  a 
factor  in  life,  and  that  I  might  eventually  train  myself  to  be  a  deserv- 
ing member  of  society.  But  alas  !  since  I  met  Tom,  all  my  arguments 
have  been  confuted,  all  my  theories  are  disproved.  For,  in  his  youth, 
Tom  was  trained  to  be  a  race  horse.  In  his  youth,  Tom  liked  to  go. 
In  his  youth,  it  was  hard  to  keep  Tom  from  going,  and  now  —  he 
must  be  more  than  mortal  man,  who  can  accelerate  Tom's  gait  or 
quicken  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  It  would  take  a  second  Hercules 
to  accomplish  this  task.  They  say  that  each  man,  in  his  course 
through  life,  meets  sooner  or  later  a  difficulty  which  he  cannot  solve. 
I  accept  the  inevitable.     My  problem  is,  to  make  Tom  go. 

When  the  boy  brings  Tom  down  from  the  stable,  and  holds  him 
while  I  put  on  my  gloves,  he  growls  out  gruffly,  "  Whoa,  there  !  Can't 
you  stand  still  ?  "  My  mother,  waiting  to  see  me  safely  started,  hears. 
To  her  a  horse  is  always  a  horse,  and,  as  such,  an  essentially  irrespon- 
sible, irrational,  vicious  Force.  It  makes  no  difference  to  her  that 
Tom  is  old  and  lazy,  and  that  he  entertains  as  great  an  aversion  to  a 
high    rate    of   speed    as    the  proverbial  district  messenger  boy.     His 
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viciousness,  inferred  from  the  boy's  fierce  commands,  combined  in 
mother's  mind  with  my  inexperience,  causes  her  to  see  visions,  in 
which  two  figures,  one  a  sadly  injured  damsel,  the  other  a  runaway 
iv  rse,  stand  out  vividly  against  a  background  of  dusty  country  road, 
far  removed  from  any  human  habitation.  Her  voice  says,  in  an  appre- 
hensive tone,  "Elizabeth!"  I  groan  inwardly.  "  Yes  ? "  I  answer, 
briskly  and  cheerfully,  "  Can  I  do  any  errands  for  you  ?  "  "  You  will 
be  caieful,  won't  you,  dear?  Tom  has  not  been  out  for  a  week,  you 
know.     And  I  thought  I  heard  a  street  car  just  now.  " 

The  boy  grins  as  he  hands  me  the  reins.  As  I  sit  in  the  buggy, 
dutifully  waiting  until  the  street  car,  visible  a  few  blocks  up  the  street, 
shall  have  come  and  gone,  I  mentally  vow,  that  if  inaction  for  six  days 
makes  Tom  normally  vigorous  on  the  seventh,  henceforth  I  take  but 
one  drive  a  week.  The  street  car  whizzes  past,  and  Tom  and  I  sally 
forth. 

Often  as  I  have  seen  my  calculations  concerning  Tom  miscarry, 
on  each  new  occasion  an  irrepressible  hope  rises  again  to  the  surface, 
that  Tom  really  will  do  better  this  time.  Perhaps  if  he  were  out  in 
the  pleasant  country,  where,  instead  of  hard  bricks,  he  would  feel  soft, 
yielding  dirt  under  his  feet,  where,  instead  of  pretentious  houses  and 
dusty  lawns,  he  would  see  cool,  green  meadows  stretching  out  invit- 
ingly in  the  distance,  where  the  fresh  breezes  would  bring  the  scent 
of  hay  and  clover  to  his  nostrils,  he  would  be  reminded  of  his  youth, 
and  feel  strong  and  vigorous  again.  It  is  hard  to  be  transplanted 
from  country  to  city.  Poor  Tom  !  We  will  away  to  pleasant  country 
lanes. 

Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  calculations  !  I  reckoned  only  too 
well.  If  the  familiar  scenes  remind  Tom  of  his  youth,  it  is  with  such 
vividness  that  he  desires  to  stop  and  mourn  for  his  lost  vigor.  The 
dull  thud  of  his  hoofs  on  the  soft  dirt  road  recalls  the  days  when  he 
sped  madly  around  the  race  course  —  how  long  ago  it  was  !  He  is 
getting  old,  indeed.  It  is  not  seemly  for  an  old  horse  to  frisk 
along.     So  he  slackens  his  pace  even  more. 

As  we  plod  along,  wandering  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  between  wheat  fields,  through  stretches  of  woods,  or  past 
broad,  sunny  pastures,  the  scent  of  the  growing  grass  and  grain 
breeds  in  Tom  a  species  of  intoxication.  The  breeze  brings  him  a 
whiff  of  clover — lie  sniffs  eagerly  in  its  direction  —  the  deep  green  of  a 
tuft  of  grass  catches  his  eye,  and  he  becomes  utterly  oblivious  to  any 
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consideration  save  the  desirability  of  obtaining  that  grass.  On  the 
first  expedition  which  he  and  I  took  together,  he  saw  some  especially 
tempting  grass.  Being  totally  ignorant  of  his  fondness  for  wayside 
luncheons,  I  was  caught  unawares.  He  secured  the  grass,  and  stood 
placidly  wondering  whether  I  wished  to  go  on.  I  rejoice  to  say, 
however,  that  under  my  tuition  Tom  has  come  to  regard  eating 
between  meals  as  a  most  unwholesome  practice.  The  red  clover 
blossoms  may  waft  abroad  odors  sweet  as  incense  ;  the  yellow  timothy 
may  wave  and  bend  toward  the  road  in  never  so  inviting  a  way  ;  Tom 
passes  by,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  their  attractions. 

There  is  another  commonly  accepted  theory  against  which  truth 
compels  me  to  enter  a  protest.  It  is  customary  to  regard  the  horse  as 
furnishing  the  motive  power  of  an  equipage  ;  I  wish  to  state  that  such  is 
not  always  the  case.  In  the  combination  of  Tom  and  myself,  I  represent 
the  motive  power  —  of  Tom,  he,  of  the  buggy.  His  labor  consists  in 
propelling  me,  and  the  buggy  containing  me,  over  as  many  miles  of 
road  as  my  patience  holds  out  to  whip. 

As  I  drive  into  the  barn  after  a  few  hours'  ride,  I  pity 
Tom  because  he  drags  his  feet  along  with  such  difficulty,  and 
seems  scarcely  able  to  hold  up  his  head.  But  as  I  get  out 
of  the  buggy,  the  weariness  I  experience,  greater  far  than  Tom 
would  suffer  from  a  few  miles  drive,  overcomes  any  feeling  of  pity  for 
him.  An  acute  perception  of  the  fact  that  my  right  wrist  aches  from 
continual  muscular  effort  to  quicken  Tom's  footsteps,  and  that  my 
voice  is  hoarse  and  husky  from  repeated  commands  and  entreaties, 
force  me  to  realize  that  as  usual  we  have  fought  a  battle  over  which 
should  do  the  most  work,  and  that,  again  as  usual,  I  have  been 
worsted.  After  repeated  experience  on  this  point,  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  horses  are  philosophers,  and  may  entertain  theories  as 
pernicious  to  the  law  and  order  of  their  world  as  those  which  the 
Anarchists  advocate  in  the  one  with  which  they  are  concerned.  Tom 
is  evidently  unable  to  understand  why  he  need  labor  for  one  who  sits 
in  idleness,  and  firmly  believes  a  man  should  work  for  a  horse,  as  much 
as  a  horse  for  a  man.  This  theory  he  proceeds  to  put  into  practice, 
with  remarkable  success. 

And  yet  Tom's  case  does  not  seem  entirely  hopeless.  If  his  life 
could  be  mercifully  prolonged  for  a  few  decades,  during  which  period 
constant,   unremitting  training  could  be   given  him,    there  might  be 
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some  hope  of  his  eventually  becoming  a  satisfactory  driving  horse. 
As  it  is,  we  have  already  made  some  progress  towards  this  most 
desirable  end  ;  and  when  we  shall  have  taught  him  that,  when  we 
wish  him  to  stop,  we  will  let  him  know  ;  that  when  we  wish  him  to  go, 
we  have  deliberated  seriously  over  the  matter,  and  do  really  desire  that 
he  start  at  once  ;  that  a  gentle  pull  on  the  reins  implies  as  strong  a 
desire  on  our  part  to  turn  the  next  corner  as  the  most  vigorous  tug- 
ging could  have  done  ;  in  short,  when  he  learns  that  what  we  say,  we 
mean,  and  that  what  we  do  not  say,  he  need  not  take  for  granted,  then 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  something  in  this  world,  and 
have  not  lived  in  vain.  Elizabeth  Fisher  Read. 

Black  Mammy  and  the  Christening. —  "  I  done  said  so  from  de 
fuss  !  "  Mammy's  tone  was  decided.  "  En'  I  ain't  gwine  never  call 
dese  twinzes  nothin'  but  Honey  en'  Sweety.  I  give  'em  dem  names 
when  dey  was  infunts,  at  dyah  birth,  en'  didn't  none  uv  you  'pose  it 
den,  en'  now  yo'  all  talkin'  'bout  christenin',  en'  givin'  'em  other 
names,  nobody  don't  know  nuthin'  'bout.  I  don'  b'lieve  in  no  sich  a 
thing  !  "  she  added,  as  she  looked  down  lovingly  at  the  Twins,  who 
now  at  the  age  of  three,  quite  filled  her  spacious  lap.  "  But  Mammy," 
explained  the  oldest  of  the  three  little  girls  who  stood  near  her, 
"  Mamma    says    they  must  have  other  names  when  they    grow  up  !  " 

"  I  ain't  'sputin'  yo'  mother's  words,  chile,  but  we  ain't  talkin' 
'bout  no  grow'd-up  names.  We's  talkin'  'bout  babies.  Dese  here 
names  is  took  from  de  Bible,  en'  if  yo'  search  de  scriptures,  you'll 
tin'  'em  dyah,  Sweeter  en'  Honey." 

This  argument  silenced  the  little  girl  who  did  not  know  how  to 
reason  with  mammy. 

"I  done  nuss  you  all,"  mammy  went  on  "  en'  raised  you  up  fur 
generations  past  ;  yo'  mothers  en'  yo'  fathers,  en'  yo'  great  gran'- 
fathers,  way  down  to  you  ;  en'  when  little  Essie  here,  grow'd  so  big 
dat  it  war  a  shame  en'  a  scand'lous  dat  dyah  want  no  baby  in  de 
house" — she  suddenly  paused.  "Come  to  mammy,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  the  distressed  look  of  Essie,  who  felt  that  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  she  had  brought  disgrace  upon  the  household.  "Come 
right  here,  you  ain't  done  nuthin',  en'  yo's  mammy's  chile  jes'  the  same 
as  ever !  When  dis  happen,"  she  continued,  "  de  Lord  heard  my 
prayer  en'  sent  dese  twinzes  special,  yes  he  did  !  He  sent  'em  special, 
en'   I  done  my  juty  by  'em  jes  as  I  done  by  every  las'  one  o'  you.     I 
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ain't  put  it  off  nuther.  I  begin  right  at  de  beginning  'cause  I  ain't 
believin'  in  no  sich  doctrine  as  waitin'  till  dey  reaches  de  years  ob 
futurity.  Den  ole  Satin  'gin  to  come  aroun'  en'  you  find  it  mighty 
hard  to  keep  in  de  broad  en'  narro'  path,  wid  him  en'  his  'sociates 
waylayin'  you  on  all  sides." 

"  Dese  Twinzes,"  mammy  continued,  "  is  now  jes'  three  years  ole 
excusin'  one  month,  en'dey  ken  say  dey  prayers  en'  sing  hymns  jes'  as 
well  as  you  all  ken." 

"They  can  sing  *  Jack  and  Jill,  '  too,"  interrupted  Essie. 

'  I  ain't  considerin'  nuthin'  dat's  gwine  to  bring  'em  to  condemna- 
tion," answered  mammy.  "  Dey  sing  wid  me  all  'bout  de  mansion 
built  on  de  sure  foundation,  en'  de  rocky  sands,  en'  ain't  I  been  takin' 
'em  to  my  church  ever  since  dey  was  in  long  frocks,  en'  yo'  mother 
ain't  never  took  'em,  not  once." 

"  Well,"  ventured  Dolly,  "  mamma  says  they  are  too  young  to  go 
to  church." 

"  Deed  dey  ain't,  dey  behaves  jes'  like  little  ladies  en'  gemmen.  I 
feels  mighty  proud  uv  'em,  'deed  I  dose.  Even  de  grow'd-up  people, 
all  de  time  lookin'  roun'  en'  'mirin'  dyah  pretty  ways.  De  preacher 
done  'tole  me  hisself  dat  dey  'tracted  de  'tention  uv  de  congregation 
from  de  sermon,  en'  I  thanked  him  kindly,  en'  tole  him  how  I  done 
my  bes'  to  have  dese  chillun  brought  up  in  de  temple  like  little 
Samuel."  Mammy's  eyes  began  to  feel  heavy,  for  she  was  losing  the 
nap  which  she  usually  took  when  the  twins  did. 

"Come,  now,"  she  said,  "you  chillun  done  talk  'nuff.  Run  'long 
out  doo's  en'  play,  en'  mine  what  I  say  en'  don'  go  off  de  lawn, 
wanderin'  roun'  de  yearth  en'  git  los',  'cause  I's  watchin'  you  from  de 
winder  all  de  time  ;  en'  don'  you  make  no  noise  to  wake  dese  twinzes. 
Go  easy  now,  I  gwine  sing." 

She  shut  her  eyes  and  began  in  a  low,  plaintive  measure. 
"  Oh  !  good  Lord  !  Oh  !  good  Lord  !  " 
Mars'  Jesus  gwine  to  len'  me  a  wing. 
I  gwine  to  git  up  in  de  chariot, 
En'  trabble  on." 

When  mamma  looked  in  at  the  nursery  door,  there  was  mammy 
fast  asleep,  a  smile  on  her  face,  her  old  black  head  nodding.  She 
had  an  arm  around  each  child  and  was  rocking  gently  to  and  fro. 
Dreamily  she  roused  herself  and  whispered  : 

"  'Tain't  nuthin  fur  you  to  do  in  here.       De  chillun  is  all  right.   I's 
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got  one  eye  in  here,  en'  one  out  de  winder,  so  you   jes'  go   back  to   de 
parlor,  en'  ascertain  de  company." 

Then  as  the  door  closed,  mammy  was  again  wandering  with  the 
twins  in  Dreamland.  Even  in  her  dreams  her  love  and  pride  centered 
in  them,  and  she  felt  that  "  Sweety  "  and  "  Honey  "  had  exceeded  her 
highest  ambition.  To  her  there  never  were  any  children  like  these. 
Even  their  teeth  had  appeared  earlier  than  the  neighbors'  children's 
and  she  said  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  born  with  them  ;  and 
at  ten  months  they  could  run  "jes'  as  pert  as  de  possum  when  he  heah 
de  dog  comin'."  But  she  did  more  than  nurse  and  train  the  children. 
She  was  often  their  congenial  playmate,  entering  heartily  into  all 
their  fun.  She  even  encouraged  them  to  "  Dance  for  mammy,"  and 
it  was  only  at  the  request,  "  Now  mammy,  dance,"  that  her  counte- 
nance sobered  with  the  answer,  "What  you  talkin'  'bout,  chile,  I  ain't 
never  dance  since  I  'fessed  religion.  Dey  would  turn  me  out  uv  de 
meetin'  en'  have  de  right  uv  jestice  to  do  it,  too." 

As  mammy's  names  for  the  twins,  "  Honey  and  Sweety  "  had  been 
universally  adopted,  she  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be 
changed  when  they  were  baptised.  This  perplexity  hung  like  a 
shadow  over  her  up  to  the  day  of  the  christening.  It  all  seemed  like 
a  dream  to  her  as  she  followed  the  little  procession  up  the  long  aisle 
of  the  beautiful  church.  She  did  not  see  the  fashionably  dressed 
congregation,  the  handsome  stained  windows,  or  the  altar  cloths. 
She  was  thinking  only  of  the  two  little  white-robed  figures  who  clung 
to  her  as  they  toddled  along,  and  her  eyes  wandered  lovingly  from, 
one  to  the  other.  Mechanically  she  lifted  them  to  the  font.  What 
was  the  minister  saying?  "Clarence!"  and  then,  "Clarissa!  I 
baptize  thee" — What  did  he  mean  by  calling  her  "Honey"  and 
"  Sweety"  by  those  new,  strange  names  ?  Then  the  prayer  was  over 
the  choristers  were  singing  : 

"  One  sweetly  solemn  thought." 
The  twins  glanced  happily  at  their  sisters,  and  fancying  that  they 
read  encouragement  in  their  faces,  held  the  hymn  book  up  between 
them  and  began  to  sing,  "Jack  and  Jill"  as  loudly  as  they  could. 
Mamma  was  not  the  only  one  surprised.  When  they  reached  home 
and  mamma,  who  had  always  doubted  the  children's  good  behavior 
in  church,  ventured  to  question  mammy  on  the  subject,  that  loyal 
soul  hurried  her  darlings  away  to  the  nursery  as  she  replied  evasively  ; 
"  Who    'spects   anything   more  uv  sich  little  chillun  as  dese  !  "     When 
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she  had  closed  the  door  mammy  drew  them  both  very  close  to  her, 
and  a  tear  fell  on  each  little  head  as  she  murmured  "  You  ain't  nuthin' 
nohow,  but  jes'  Honey  and  Sweety." 

Josephine  Compton  Bray. 

Sherlock's  Abbey. — It  was  not  a  typical,  ivy-covered  ruin  that 
European  travelers  might  visit  nor  yet  a  fantastic  villa  at  some  Amer- 
ican summer  resort.  It  was  and  is,  for  but  last  vacation  I  stole  a  few 
minutes  from  a  shopping  expedition  to  walk  by  its  iron  gate  and 
creaking  sign,  an  unpretentious  little  building  quite  hidden  in  the 
business  part  of  the  "  third  city  of  the  Union."  It  seems  to  have  tried 
to  withdraw  from  the  bustle  and  rush  of  the  noisy  street  on  which  it 
faces,  for  through  the  high,  iron-rail  fence  you  can  see  a  long  court- 
yard leading  up  to  the  quaint  little  building  with  its  gabled  roof  and 
lattice-windows.  But  the 'lateral  pressure  of  urban  architecture  is 
not  to  be  avoided  and  the  small  amount  of  romantic  atmosphere 
which  might  have  clung  about  Sherlock's  Abbey  is  cut  off  by  blocks 
of  shops  and  office  buildings  towering  above  and  crowding  it  on 
either  side. 

Why  the  shabby  little  structure  has  been  allowed  to  stand  through 
all  the  demands  for  land  in  that  part  of  the  city  is  a  question  in  eco- 
nomics which  would  be  hard  to  answer.  It  may  be  that  it  owes  its 
humble  existence  to  a  flavor  of  Dutch  calm  and  inertia  which,  in  spite 
of  growth  and  progress,  seems  still  to  hang  over  this  city  as  do  the 
East  River  fogs  long  after  brisk  sea-breezes  have  torn  them  from  the 
roaring  metropolis  "over  the  bridge."  Or  it  may  be  some  legal  con- 
troversy concerning  the  land  title  which  has  mysteriously  preserved 
Sherlock's  Abbey  from  destruction  or  complete  remodelling  on  a 
nineteenth  century,  utilitarian  basis  ;  I  do  not  know.  But  how  this 
peculiar  little  house  came  by  its  name  is  not,  I  believe,  a  mystery  to  me. 

An  elevated  road  now  rumbles  by  at  a  level  with  the  building's 
chimneys  and  "the  trolley"  has  recently  replaced  horse-cars  on  this 
Brooklyn  street,  but  otherwise  the  Abbey's  surroundings  and  Sherlock's 
Abbey  itself  have  remained  practically  unchanged  since  a  certain  mild 
spring  afternoon  some  ten  years  ago.  On  this  afternoon  you  might  have 
seen  two  small  figures,  a  boy  and  his  sister,  peeping  curiously  through 
the  iron  fence  and  whispering  to  each  other.  They  were  well-dressed 
children  ;  that  is,  their  clothes  appeared  to  be  substantial  and  comfort- 
able, but  there  was  a  ready-made  look,  a  lack  of  finish,  which  a  mother's 
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eye  would  have  readily  detected.  If  there  had  been  a  mother  living 
they  would  probably  not  have  been  found  alone  prowling  about  in  the 
traffic  and  stir  of  a  city's  heart,  for  neither  had  reached  their  teens. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  mother's  love  could  have  softened  the  girl's  strong 
will  and  rough  ways  and  have 'better  prepared  the  nervous,  imagina- 
tive boy  for  the  every-day  world  he  must  meet.  But  the  boy  and  the 
girl  understood  each  other  and  were  always  happy  together.  Aunt 
Myra  had  said  very  often  since  she  had  come  to  live  in  her  brother's 
home,  two  years  before,  "  I  can  manage  Seth's  house  but  not  his  chil- 
dren—  they're  so  queer  !"  and  although  there  was  certainly  nothing 
unusual  nor  weird  about  their  appearance  that  afternoon,  their 
snatches  of  conversation  might  have  justified,  to  a  stranger,  Aunt 
Myra's  stigma — "queer."  They  were  watching  with  that  expressive 
alertness,  so  characteristic  of  children  and  cats,  a  tall  man  who  paced 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  Sherlock's  Abbey  court-yard.  He  was 
talking  to  himself  and  occasionally  gesticulated  or  ran  one  hand 
through  his  gray  hair. 

"I'll  stump  you  to  do  it,"  said  the  boy,  and  the  girl  whispered  ; 
"  No,  I  won't.  I'm  not  afraid,  but  I  don't  believe  he's  a  real  abbot  and 
I'd  lots  rather  play  our  stories  home  in  the  attic." 

"  Oh,  go  on,  just  ask  him  if  we  can't  come  in  and  act  '  The  Abbot.' 
You  know  you  said  you  would  yesterday  if  you  ever  saw  anybody 
there  to  ask.  Ah,  do  !  You  don't  know  how  bully  it  would  be  to  have 
an  honest  Abbey  to  act  with,  and  if  he  don't  want  to  play  with  us,  we 
can  have  him  for  the  sentinel  —  hey?" 

Just  then  the  man  neared  the  fence  and  the  girl,  surprised  at  the 
age  and  kindliness  of  his  face,  said  under  her  breath,  "Why,  he  looks 
like  Grandpa  Stowell  !"  and  then  added  a  trifle  louder,  "Say,  Mister!" 

The  man  did  not  stop.  —  "Wait  till  he  gets  near  again  and  then 
holler  real  loud  —  You  better  say  Mr.  Sherlock,  though,  —  Father  said 
Sherlock's  Abbey  meant  an  Abbey  kept  by  Mr.  Sherlock,  and  I  guess 
that's  the  one,"  encouraged  the  boy. 

When  the  man  had  walked  as  far  as  the  little  house,  turned,  and 
was  again  almost  up  to  where  the  children  stood,  the  girl  pressed  her 
face  close  up  to  the  rails  and  said  in  a  piercing  soprano,  "  Mr.  Sherlock!" 

This  time  the  words  sounded  high  above  the  noise  of  vehicles  and 
cars  in  the  street  and,  frightened  at  their  distinctness,  the  girl  darted 
out  to  the  side-walk  and  dodged   behind   a  passing  "sandwich-man." 

But  the  boy,  his  earnest  little  face  all  aglow,  had  stood  at  his  post. 
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By  the  time  his  sister  ventured  back  he  had  told  the  man  all  about  his 
play  ;  how  the  hero  Sir  Lionel  must  come  to  the  court  before  the 
Abbey  and  sing  to  his  lady  Pearl  who  was  kept  there  by  the  wicked 
abbot ;  how  they  did  want  to  act  it  once  with  a  real  Abbey.  Oh, 
would  he  let  them  come  in  just  for  a  little  while  ! 

When  the  man  had  first  traced  the  shrill  "Mr.  Sherlock"  to  the 
small  figure  at  the  fence,  he  had  half-angrily  demanded  "  Who  are 
you  ?"  but  now  when  the  boy  had  finished  speaking,  the  man's  face, 
which  the  girl  thought  was  very  sad  and  not  a  bit  as  the  wicked 
abbot's  in  their  play  should  look,  lighted  up  with  a  smile  and  without 
saying  a  word  he  walked  to  the  gate,  opened  it  and  beckoned  them  in. 
As  they  stood  beside  him  he  looked  into  their  upturned,  freckled  little 
faces  and  said  slowly  and  very  gravely  ;  "The  Abbot  of  Sherlock's 
Abbey  is  in  great  trouble  today,  but  some  other  time  Sir  Lionel  and 
Lady  Pearl  shall  be  most  welcome  within  his  Abbey."  Then  he  smil- 
ingly held  the  gate  open  and  bowed  low  as  the  girl  and  the  boy  passed. 
They  did  not  look  back,  and  it  was  only  when  they  had  reached  the 
corner  of  that  street,  that  the  boy  spoke  :  "  Well,  that  was  better  than 
doing  the  play,  anyway.  To  think  of  his  being  a  real  abbot  with  his 
abbey  named  after  him  and  all,"  he  said. 

"  Why,"  put  in  the  more  practical  girl,  "  The  clerk  in  Papa's  office 
said  Sherlock's  Abbey  was  a  no-good  eating  house,  when  I  asked  him 
about  it." 

"All  right  for  you,  Missy,"  returned  the  boy,  "I'll  never  tell  you 
when  I  think  of  another  play.  Perhaps  you'd  rather  believe  that  Joe 
Fisher  than  an  abbot  himself.  I  think  it  was  better  than  any  story  or 
acting,  so  there  !" 

"  Yes,  so  do  I,"  assented  the  fat  little  lady.  "  And  perhaps  some 
day  he'll  want  us  to  live  in  the  abbey  and  really  be  like  Sir  Lionel 
and  Lady  Pearl." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  boy  dreamily. 

The  next  day  at  breakfast  the  father  was  retailing  bits  of  news 
from  the  morning  paper  to  Aunt  Myra,  and  he  closed  with,  "Curious, 
how  little  we  can  judge  by  appearances.  Just  last  night  the  propri- 
etor of  a  second-rate  restaurant  —  you  know,  Sherlock's  Abbey  —  was 
found  in  his  room  asphyxiated  with  gas  —  a  common  case  of  suicide, 
but  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  he  died  with  a  copy  of  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad  in  his  hand,  and  the  old  shanty  was  found  to 
contain  quite  a  valuable  library  of  old  books.   Now  one  would  think" — 
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But  the  boy  dashed  suddenly  away  from  the  table,  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  girl  followed  with  quite  as  hurried  if  more  awkward  exit. 
Once  out  of  the  dining-room  the  boy  and  his  sister  did  not  stop  but 
ran  as  if  by  preconceived  plan  or  force  of  habit  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  top  floor  and  into  a  "hall  bedroom" — that  distinctive 
feature  of  a  convential  block-house.  Since  Aunt  Myra  had  come  this 
had  been  used  as  a  store-closet,  but  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  desk 
and  books  it  had  not  ceased  to  be  the  council  chamber  for  the  girl 
and  boy.  The  girl  bolted  the  door  and  depositing  her  plump,  breath- 
less little  person  on  the  nearest  trunk  exclaimed,  "Cracky  !"  But  the 
boy  had  gone  straight  to  the  window  and  stood  with  his  nose  pressed 
against  the  pane  looking  steadily  at  the  long  row  of  brown-stone 
houses  opposite.  A  moment  or  two  passed  in  silence  and  then  he 
came  and  perched  on  an  empty  soap-box  near  where  the  girl  sat  and 
the  consultation  began.  Before  long  Aunt  Myra's  shrill  voice  inter- 
rupted, but  there  was  a  mysteriously  determined  look  on  the  girl's 
rosy  face  as  she  opened  the  door  and  screamed,  "  Yes,  ma'am,  in  a 
minute,"  and  the  father  was  surprised  on  coming  back  from  his  look 
at  the  furnace  lire,  to  find  the  boy  pouring  over  the  column  of  deaths 
in  the  morning  paper  which  he  had  spread  out  before  him  on  the 
breakfast  table. 

It  would  have  surprised  the  father  still'more  if  some  six  hours 
later  he  could  have  seen  a  certain  funeral  procession  passing  through 
the  gates  of  a  little  catholic  cemetery  in  the  city's  outskirts.  There 
was  no  pomp  of  military  burial  ;  no  muffled  drum  of  a  bereft  masonic 
brotherhood  ;  not  even  a  carriage  with  the  shades  drawn.  The  two 
men  who  drove  the  hearse  were  talking  and  laughing  boisterously, 
but  behind  trudged  two  dirty,  dejected  looking  little  figures  —  the 
boy  and  his  sister.  They  were  honoring  "the  Abbot  of  Sherlock's 
Abbey  even  to  his  grave." 

It  had  been  such  a  long,  hot,  walk.  For  some  distance  back  there 
had  been  no  side-walks,  nor  even  a  foot-path.  But  this  had  not  been 
so  hard  as  the  two  hours  they  had  spent  waiting  outside  the  abbey 
gate.  The  boy  had  wanted  to  go  inside,  but  the  girl  had  refused  to 
ask  permission  and  when  they  saw  the  six  men  who  joked  with  one 
another  as  they  bore  the  plain  black  coffin  to  the  curb-stone  and  the 
dozen  or  so  hard  looking  men  and  women  who  sauntered  after  it 
down  the  courtyard,  they  were  glad  that  they  had  stayed  with  the 
crowd  of  street  urchins  and  idlers  outside  the  fence. 
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"  You  look  after  the  sale,  Charlie  "  one  of  the  pall-bearers  had 
said,  and  added  as  he  jumped  up  beside  the  hearse-driver,  "  Poor 
Steve  !  After  the  hearse,  a  red  flag." 

The  boy  and  girl  wondered  what  he  meant.  They  had  not  spoken 
much,  however  ;  first  from  a  feeling  of  solemnity  and  importance  as 
they  followed  the  abbot's  coffin  but  later  because  it  needed  all  the  en- 
ergy to  put  one  tired  little  leg  before  the  other.  But  now  they  had 
reached  the  goal.  Sir  Lionel  forgot  his  headache  and  the  blister  on 
Lady  Pearl's  heel  no  longer  hurt.  Even  the  faded  pinks  they  had 
bought  that  morning  and  carried  all  day  seemed  to  revive. 

The  hearse  stopped  and  both  men  jumped  down  from  the  box. 
The  stooping  figure  of  the  old  gate-keeper  was  approaching  —  now 
was  the  time  ! 

The  girl  walked  up  to  the  man  who  had  spoken  of  the  abbot  as 
"  Poor  Steve,"  and  holding  out  the  flowers  said,  "We  don't  want  to 
see  him  buried  but  we  knew  "  the  abbot  "  and  we  followed  him  to  the 
grave.     Will  you  please  put  them  on  his  coffin  ?" 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  boy  stepped  up  to  his  sister 
and  their  young  voices  rang  out  through  the  death-like  stillness  of  the 
little  inclosure.  It  was  the  tune  of  "Old  Hundred  "  they  sang,  but 
with  this  startling  variation  of  words  : 

"  Praise  him  who  was  an  abbot  kind, 
Praise  for  there's  not  a  fault  to  find, 
Praise  him  who's  died  and  gone  before, 
Praise  Sherlock's  Abbey  ever  more." 

For  a  minute  the  men  stood  looking  in  a  dazed  way  at  the  children 
whom  they  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  but  the  boy's  keen  eyes  saw  a 
peculiar  twitching  come  at  the  corners  of  the  driver's  mouth,  and  he 
hastily  pulled  his  sister  away,  saying  : 

"  I  guess  we  had  better  go  now.     We  may  be  late  to  tea." 

And  the  knowledge  of  what  was  said  and  what  was  done  with  the 
flowers,  was  spared  his  sensitive  nature,  for  by  the  time  the  men  had 
recovered  from  their  perfect  astonishment,  Sir  Lionel  and  his  lady 
Pearl  were  on  their  way  home,  trudging  bravely  along  the  rough,  nar- 
row road  ;  tired,  hungry  and  dirty,  but  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  "  the  Abbot  of  Sherlock's  Abbey." 

Katherine  Olive  Graves. 
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Early  in  the  year  there  was  a  rumor  in  the  college  that  the  price 
of  rooms  in  the  new  houses,  which  are  to  be  ready  for  occupation  next 
fall,  would  vary  according  to  their  size  and  convenience.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  a  change  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  college  aroused 
considerable  discussion.  Some  of  the  students  felt  that  such  action 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  now  prevails, 
and  that  eventually  wealth  would  receive  an  undesirable  emphasis. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  if  the  college  were  to  recognize  any 
distinctions  among  the  students  it  was  becoming  that  it  should  make 
the  basis  of  its  aristocracy  one  of  scholarship  and  character  rather  than 
of  wealth. 

The  report  happened  to  be  entirely  without  authority  but  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  it  gave  rise  revealed  a  superficial  conception  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  democracy  rests.  It  is  not  be- 
cause under  the  present  system  we  often  do  not  know  whether  a  girl 
is  rich  or  poor,  whether  her  family  are  received  in  the  best  society  or 
not,  that  we  are  so  essentially  democratic,  but  because  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  college  toward  a  girl  is  not  changed  by  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts.  We  all  start  even  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  course  some  of 
the  girls,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  come  out  ahead,  it  is 
usually  because  by  hard  work  or  natural  ability  or  both  they  have 
earned  their  place  in  the  college  esteem. 

The  college  judgment  indeed  is  not  infallible.  It  makes  mistakes 
of  under-valuation  and  of  undue  appreciation.  But  for  the  most  part 
it  is  fair-minded  and  desires  to  fit  its  opinion  to  the  facts.  The  body 
of  students  is  not  hoodwinked  into  thinking  that  a  girl  is  necessarily 
an  accurate  and  original  scholar  because  she  has  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  popularity,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  insist  that  she  must 
be  a  college  favorite  because  her  scholarship  is  superior.  The  two  are 
not  inevitably  correlative.  There  are  certain  qualifications  which  se- 
cure to  a  student  the  public  recognition  of  honors  and  of  office.  Other 
students  working  along  different  lines  receive  only  silent  approbation. 
But  though  the  approval,  in  the  latter  case,  has  no  outward  manifesta- 
tion, it  is  no  less  substantial.     Merit,  wherever  found,  receives  a  very 
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real  appreciation.     The  competition  is  an  open  one.     It   is  the   glory 
of  our  democracy. 

As  heirs  of  the  past  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors  the  love 
of  independence  characteristic  of  Americans.  This  freedom  which  was 
demanded  in  matters  of  serious  thought  and  action  we  have  carried  of 
late  into  the  minor  details  of  life.  But  at  the  same  time  we  often  fol- 
low up  to  its  logical  conclusion  an  idea  of  independence  which  is  radi- 
cally false. 

Conventionality  inaction  and  speech  is  constantly  more  and  more 
generally  avoided  while  unconventionality  has  become  a  fad.  Because 
a  custom  is  time-worn,  we  Americans,  particularly  we  younger  Ameri- 
cans, are  apt  to  abandon  it.  Conventionality  has  become  synonymous 
with  conservatism  and  narrow-mindedness,  while  its  opposite  stands 
for  sincerity  and  straightforwardness. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  plea  for  customs  which  we  have  outgrown 
and  which  deserve  to  be  cast  aside,  but  we  do  wish  that  people  would 
try  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  this  much-abused  term 
"  conventionality  "  and  would  not  give  up  any  practice  simply  because 
it  is  included  under  this  head.  Red  tape,  as  such,  is  useless,  but  it  is 
of  great  value  as  it  serves  to  bind  men  together  into  a  coherent  whole 
and  to  make  them  appreciate  that  they  can  realize  their  fullest  inde- 
pendence only  as  members  of  this  whole. 

Therefore,  before  we  give  up  any  custom  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  let  us  first  consider  whether  we  are  discardiug  this  custom  be- 
cause it  is  of  the  past  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  present  and  because 
we  wish  to  replace  it  with  something  better,  or  whether  we  are  merely 
abandoning  it  because  it  is  a  conventionality,  and  with  no  thought  on 
our  part  of  the  gap  which  its  loss  will  make. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  secondary  school  studies  is  given 
to  the  public  as  one  of  the  documents  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No. 
205.  The  report  well  deserves  this  distinction.  It  is  likely  to  play 
much  the  same  part  in  education  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  done  in  politics.  For  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  it  speaks 
with  authority.  It  is  equally  useless  to  deny  that  it  will  arouse  con- 
troversy. For  those  of  us  who  intend  to  teach,  it  is  important  because 
some  of  the  conditions  that  we  must  meet  in  getting  our  daily  bread, 
or  our  share  of  reputation  and  success  are  more  clearly  set  forth  than 
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ever  before  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Those  of 
us  who  intend  to  live  and  think  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  ought 
to  read  it,  because  in  one  form  or  another  these  reports  will  supply  the 
staple  of  comment  and  controversy  in  the  branch  of  human  interest 
that  Matthew  Arnold  ranks  at  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  sec- 
ondary schools  must  take  the  responsibility  of  determining  conduct 
for  the  bulk  of  our  citizens,  and  secondary  school  methods,  motives  and 
programs  are  therefore  of  prime  importance. 

The  make-up  of  the  committee  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
worked  may  be  learned  from  the  report.  Certain  of  its  conclusions 
are  all  that  can  be  noted  here.  And  first  comes  the  conviction  that  the 
secondary  schools  must  teach  more  subjects  and  teach  them  better 
than  at  present.  There  is  a  distinct  demand  that  the  so-called  moral 
subjects  be  pushed  back  from  the  college  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  an  equally  distinct  demand  that  the  nature  studies  be  pushed  back 
from  the  secondary  to  the  primary  schools.  This  will  leave  the  college 
free  to  teach  the  principles  of  science  and  philosophy,  instead  of  their 
rudiments,  and  will  besides  relieve  the  college  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  dealing  with  unsymmetrically  developed  or  dwarfed  minds. 
Pointed  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  students  often  come  up  to 
college  who  are  unfit  to  use  an  elective  system  of  study  because  their 
minds  are  familiar  with  only  one  or  two  processes,  and  have  lost  the 
power  of  ready  response  to  new  kinds  of  work,  no  more  difficult  than 
those  with  which  they  are  familiar,  because  perhaps  they  have  been 
forced  into  a  development  the  most  expensive  and  uncongenial  pos- 
sible for  them.  The  objection  that  this  larger  variety  of  subjects  is  to 
be  covered  in  no  longer  time  than  was  given  to  the  old  curriculum  is 
met  by  the  promise  of  better  trained  teachers  and  better  adjusted  time- 
tables in  the  schools.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  committee  have  not 
fully  considered  the  most  important  aspects  of  this  difficulty  nor  per- 
haps seen  with  perfect  clearness  the  practical  result  of  their  own  rec- 
ommendation. I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  escape  the  inference 
that  primary,  secondary  and  collegiate  teachers  will  have  to  approach 
their  work  in  totally  different  ways.  In  the  primary  work,  for  instance, 
the  teacher  of  any  one  subject  will  have  to  be  inspired  by  an  almost 
equal  interest  in  every  other,  if  the  child  is  to  be  satisfactorily  trained 
in  this  all  around  fashion.  To  trust  six-year-olds  to  specialists  one 
after  another  would  be  to  insure  his  destruction  or  theirs.  In  the  sec- 
ondary school  very  intelligent  co-operation  will  still  be  necessary  and, 
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I  think,  very  little  special  work  possible.  If  students  pass  satisfacto- 
rily through  the  highly  generalized  training  of  the  lower  schools  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  excellent  and  thoroughly  responsible  work  un- 
der group  systems  and  specialists  in  college.  The  three  questions  that 
remain  unsettled  after  reading  these  careful  and  exhaustive  reports  are: 
first,  can  the  immature  minds  of  students  before  entrance  to  college  be 
depended  upon  to  make  the  necessary  co-ordinations  finally  and  pre- 
cisely enough  to  justify  the  considerable  subdivision  of  labor  ;  second, 
can  teachers  be  depended  upon  to  content  themselves  with  the  sense  of 
the  equality  of  all  intellectual  service  and  throw  their  entire  force  into 
the  task  of  teaching,  consenting  to  put  aside  the  desire  for  variety  or 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  ambition  ;  third,  can  the  public  be  de- 
pended upon  to  appreciate  these  changes  and  what  they  imply,  and 
support  school  committees  and  teachers  in  their  reforms  and  their  sac- 
rifices ?  The  number  of  men  or  women  thus  far  who,  being  equally 
competent  to  teach  children  and  adults,  have  preferred  to  spend  their 
lives  teaching  the  former,  is  not  large.  By  this  system  change  would 
be  most  difficult  for  the  teacher  who  did  his  work  best.  I  doubt  if 
even  higher  pay  for  work  in  the  lower  grades  would  add  many  to  the 
list  of  competent  teachers.  Finally,  does  not  the  committee's  report 
savor  a  little  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  world  over  ?  Such  intrepidity 
certainly  should  command  our  intellectual  admiration  and  its  possible 
practical  results  give  us  pause. 

Loyalty  is  best  shown  here  in,-  college  in  what  is  known  as  class 
feeling.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  confuse  this  spirit  with  partisan- 
ship. An  effort  to  outwit  another  class  is  not  loyalty  to  your  own 
class,  but  the  greatest  disloyalty  to  its  best  interests.  This  mistaken 
view  of  allegiance  is  a  cause  of  much  of  the  meanness  found  in  college 
athletics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  classes  here  in  college  will  not 
be  influenced  by  any  such  ignoble  spirit  in  their  athletic  contests. 
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There  is  much  speculation  rife  about  whether  a  moral  is  becoming 
in  a  novel  or  consistent  with  true  literary  art.  Yet  the  sensitiveness 
to  a  moral  in  a  story  and  the  resentment  with  which  it  is  greeted,  if 
supposed  to  be  intentionally  displayed,  are  very  amusing;  for,  if  we 
stop  to  consider,  we  find  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dissociate  a  moral 
from  the  greatest  and  most  universal  work.  It  has  been  said  that  Don 
Quixote  has  at  least  one  great  moral,  namely,  that  whoever  fights  with 
the  order  of  things  will  get  the  worst  of  it  ;  and  since  this  order  is  ex- 
ceedingly certain,  as  every  reckless  violator  of  natural  law  learns,  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  describe  human  life  or  to  delineate  human  character 
without  leaving  a  moral. 

The  more  faithful  the  work,  the  more  incisive  the  moral.  It  is  as 
inevitable  as  it  is  that  the  more  accurately  forms  and  colors  of  land- 
scape are  apprehended  by  the  artist,  and  the  more  subtile  his  skill,  the 
more  beautiful  will  his  picture  be. 

Again,  the  primary  human  passions  are  the  same  now  as  ever,  and 
those  who  require  that  the  great  subjects  of  creative  literary  art  must 
be  detected  under  every  modern  mask  are  not  unreasonable.  But 
they  must  be  sure  that  they  know  heroism  when  they  see  it,  before 
they  proceed  to  judgment. 

There  are  three  classes  of  critics  that  the  modern  novelist  must 
meet.  One  demands  that  the  author  shall  take  large  views  of  life,  and 
spare  us  analysis  of  character.  Another  insists  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  meet  in  stories  the  same  tiresome  people  he  knows  only  too  well  in 
actual  experience,  and  there  is  an  impatient  sneer  at  the  realism  which 
the  third  critic  is  supposed  to  demand  when  he  asks  that  the  novelist 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 

The  first  criticism  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  not  of  prin- 
ciple, but  the  critic  of  the  second  class  who  maintains  that  typical  real- 
ism means  only  the  farm-kitchen  or  the  gambling-den  is  at  organic 
variance  with  the  third  theory.  And  how  often  the  sharp  criticism  of 
realism  in  literary  art  is  based  merely  upon  the  fact  that  the  artist 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  a  nature  which  we  see  but  which  was  not  seen 
by  other  times.       How  often    the  disdainful  commentator  announces 
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that  he  cannot  see  in  a  retired  colonel,  in  a  working-girl,  in  an  old 
darkey,  or  in  a  brisk  village,  in  a  station-house,  in  an  hotel,  the  char- 
acters or  places  that  ennoble  human  life  and  dignify  human  nature. 
But  do  we  not  recall  the  familiar  story  of  Turner  saying  to  a  lady  who 
surveyed  his  picture  and  declared  she  could  see  nothing  like  it  in  na- 
ture :   "  Probably,  madam,  but  don't  you  wish  you  could  ?" 

The  Trojan  heroes  and  the  mighty  Greeks  went  to  war  for  the 
beautiful  Helen.  So  in  all  stories  in  all  literatures  the  thoughts  and 
the  passions  and  delights  which  stir  the  human  heart  with  joy,  and 
sorrow,  and  glory,  "  are  all  but  ministers  of  love."  The  picture  may 
be  good,  after  all,  if  we  could  see  it.  The  diamond  is  not  paste,  if  we 
only  know  it. 

MAGAZINES 

Harper's.  "  The  Buckley  Lady,"  the  contribution  of  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins  to  the  March  Harper's,  has  been  at  once  a  surprise,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  a  growing  feeling  in  regard  to  Miss  Wilkins'  art. 

The  opening  description  of  the  familiar  New  England  burying- 
ground  adds  keenness  to  the  reader's  surprise  at  finding,  in  the  story 
of  Persis  Buckley  and  her  rare  beauty,  the  author's  attempt  to  express 
a  motive  little  felt  in  her  previous  work.  In  the  historical  setting, 
adopted  already  in  the  drama  of  "  Giles  Corey,"  and  a  few  short  sto- 
ries, she  places  the  love  story,  which  she  wishes  to  convey  with  all  its 
vivid  emotion  and  consequent  growth  and  movement  in  the  charac- 
ters. In  this  very  attempt  at  a  new  departure,  even  more  clearly  than 
by  the  familiar  repetitions  of  her  characters  and  themes,  she  betrays 
the  peculiar  limitations  of  her  art. 

It  is  highly  significant  that,  even  in  this  story  of  life  and  love,  all 
the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  are  unre- 
servedly examples  of  restriction  in  various  forms.  The  heroine  her- 
self, while  not  a  complete  instance,  is  conspicuously  a  victim  of  re- 
striction. "  When  Persis  was  twelve  years  old,  a  great  change  and  a 
romance  came  into  her  life."  Only,  however,  to  bring  greater,  though 
more  unique  limitation,  which  is  at  last  removed  by  her  love  for  Da- 
rius Hopkins,  in  his  turn  interesting  mainly  as  the  means  of  "freeing 
her  from  a  hard,  unhappy  life."  In  the  development  of  the  plot,  it  is 
constantly  the  repression  and  narrowness  which  attract  the  author. 
Even  the  most  passionate  scene,  embodying   the  greatest    growth    of 
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character,  has  its  keynote  and  inspiration  in  Miss  Wilkins'  induction 
that  "  the  measure  of  freedom  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  previous  restraint.'* 

This  quality  seems  due  not  to  the  fact  that  nineteenth  century  art 
in  general  finds  life  less  wide  or  absorbing  in  its  way  than  the  burst- 
ing, bloom-like  emotions  of  the  Elizabethans,  whose  art  shared  the 
largeness  of  unsailed  seas.  It  is  the  muffled  heart-beat,  rather  than  its 
full  leap,  that  she  knows  and  loves  ;  she  sees  her  rainbow  most  clear- 
ly and  by  preference  in  falling  tears  ;  hers  is  pre-eminently  the  poetry 
of  restricted  careers,  and  her  failure  in  drama  was  but  the  inevitable 
corollary. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  call  this  characteristic  a  pose  or 
mannerism,  for  it  is  nothing  so  wilful  or  artificial.  Indeed  it  is  appa- 
rently the  most  natural  outcome  of  a  constitutional,  perhaps  uncon- 
scious limitation  in  her  view  of  life,  clear,  beautiful  and  original  in  a 
large  degree,  but  by  virtue  of  its  limitation  deserving,  if  not  the  harsh 
term  mannerism,  justly  the  name  of  manner,  as  opposed  to  that  com- 
plex, subtle  quality  of  growth  and  many-sidedness,  which  we  know  as 
style,  and  which,  after  all,  has  been  the  possession  of  supreme  genius, 
and  that  alone. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  To  those  students  who  expect  to  be  connected 
with  high  schools  or  academies  after  they  leave  college,  an  article  in  the 
March  Atlantic,  on  The  Reform  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United 
States  will  be  exceedingly  interesting.  It  discusses  the  valuable  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  whohave  been  investigating  the  studies  and  the 
best  methods  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country.  The 
committee  appointed  nine  conferences  of  ten  members  each,  whose 
members  were  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  in- 
formation obtained  from  these  conferences  is  therefore  not  confined  to 
any  special  district.  Some  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  committee 
are,  that  English  should  be  given  as  much  time  as  Latin,  that  no 
school  subject  should  be  taught  in  different  ways  to  pupils  who  are 
going  to  college,  to  a  scientific  school  or  to  neither,  and,  one  of  the 
most  important  points,  that  studies  should  be  carefully  co-ordinated. 
The  scientific  conferences  urge  that  practice  in  writing  descriptions  of 
observations  and  experiments  can  be  made  helpful  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  clear  English  style  ;  the  history  conference  ask  that  geography 
shall  be  always   associated  with  the  study  of  history,   and    the  English 
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conference  that  the  study  of  literature  be  supplemented  by  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  English  race.  The  sample  programs  for 
four  different  courses  of  four  years  each  that  are  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee afford  at  least  a  working  basis  for  the  reform.  The  committee 
also  urge  that  the  colleges  agree  on  a  policy  in  regard  to  admission 
examinations  that  shall  make  the  standard  of  such  examinations  uni- 
form. The  article  treats  the  report  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way 
and  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  educational  mat- 
ters. 

The  Century.  "  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  give  a  hungry  man  some- 
thing to  eat  ?  "  How  often  have  we  heard  this,  how  often  responded  to 
the  appeal,  and  how  sincere  has  been  our  pity  for  the  poor  outcast  of 
society  whom  we  call  the  tramp.  But  our  pity  vanishes  and  our  sym- 
pathy changes  to  disgust  as  we  read  the  series  of  papers  on  "  Tramps 
and  Tramp  Life,"  written  for  The  Century,  by  Josiah  Flynt.  The  revel- 
ations made  are  startling,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  and  the 
habits  of  the  ragged  beggars,  called  by  us  tramps,  by  themselves 
"  hoboes."  Mr.  Flynt  gives  us  no  compilation  of  statistics  gleaned 
from  state  reports  but  writes  from  actual  experience,  having  "  tramped 
it  "  in  Germany  and  America. 

In  Germany,  the  "  Chauseegrabentapezirer  "  or  upholsterers  of 
the  highway  ditches,  as  they  facetiously  call  themselves,  number  one 
hundred  thousand.  They  closely  resemble  their  American  brothers  in 
laziness  and  love  for  strong  drink,  but  we  are  told  that  they  lack  that 
consideration  and  generosity  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  American  tramp.  This  appeals  to  our  pride  as  Americans,  but 
we  grieve  to  learn  that  in  viciousness  and  shrewdness  our  country- 
men far  surpass  their  European  confreres. 

These  papers  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  sociology, 
although  no  solution  of  the  tramp  problem  is  offered.  They  should 
be  read  by  all  lovers  of  peace  and  prosperity,  for  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  though  we  give  no  heed  to  the  warning  note  here  sounded,  we 
we  shall  soon  be  compelled  to  deal  with  this  large  and  constantly 
increasing  class  who  are  even  now  a  menace  to  our  country's  welfare. 
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Fehruary  Twenty-Second. — The  college  did  not  enjoy  its  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  Birthday  simply  because  the  entertainment 
was  of  a  new  kind,  but  because  everybody  felt  that  the  change  from 
the  old  way  was  suitable  and  desirable,  and  that  this  year's  commemora- 
tion was  good  in  itself. 

The  rally  which  was  held  in  the  morning  in  Alumnae  Gymnasium 
was  heartily  entered  into  by  all  the  students.  The  classes  massed 
themselves  in  separate  groups,  the  profusion  of  gay  colors  and  the 
enthusiastic  cheering  telling  much  of  loyalty  to  class  and  college.  A 
more  sober  element  was  introduced  when  the  college  senate,  in  caps 
and  gowns,  marched  upon  the  platform  in  slow  procession,  to  hear 
and  decide  upon  a  very  amusing  debate  between  representatives  of 
the  different  classes,  on  the  question  :  "  Does  the  higher  education  of 
man  unfit  him  for  domestic  life  ?  "  The  affirmative  was  well  sustained 
by  Miss  Graves,  '94,  and  Miss  Crane,  '96,  but  the  senate  decided  in 
favor  of  the  speakers  on  the  negative  side,  Miss  Royer,  '95,  and  Miss 
Soule,  '97,  whose  arguments  were  clever  and  ably  presented. 

At  the  service  in  the  afternoon  in  Assembly  Hall,  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew  addressed  a  large  audience  of  guests  and  members  of  the 
college.  It  was  known  in  advance  that  the  address  was  to  be  distinctly 
informal,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  interest  centred  in  Mr. 
Depew's  personality.  Those  who  came  with  this  interest  were  gratified 
to  find  in  Mr.  Depew  a  cultured  man,  a  graceful  and  witty  speaker. 
Mr.  Depew's  account  of  his  recent  journeyings  in  Europe  and  his 
interview  with  Pope  Leo  were  of  special  interest,  and  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  speaker's  power  that,  without  any  definite  subject,  he  held  the 
interest  and  attention  of  the  audience  for  nearly  two  hours. 

Olla  Podrida. —  On  Wednesday,  February  twenty-eighth,  the 
011a  Podrida  presented  Mrs. Burton  Harrison's  "  Russian  Honeymoon." 
Like  "The  Scrap  of  Paper"  given  last  term  by  the  Tertium  Quid 
Society,  the  play  itself  was  difficult  to  criticise,  since  it  provoked 
comparison  with  performances  not  amateur,  Miss  Benedict  having  the 
particularly  trying  task    of   taking  the   part    usually    played    by    Ada 
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Rehan.  But  a  college  audience  judges  by  college  standards,  and  in 
this  case  showed  enthusiastic  appreciation  by  vigorous  and  frequent 
applause.  The  play  showed  careful  preparation,  though,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  rehearsals  now  permitted,  there  was 
a  slight  crudity  visible  in  it  as  a  whole. 

A  number  of  the  actors  under-estimated  the  effort  necessary  to 
make  their  speeches  perfectly  audible.  Miss  Swett's  impersonation  of 
the  husband  who  strives  to  subdue  his  haughty  wife,  lost  much  force 
from  the  actor's  failure  to  make  herself  clearly  heard,  and  Miss 
Richardson's  good  work  as  Micheline  also  suffered  in  this  respect. 
Miss  Crane  as  the  Master  Shoemaker,  was  not  only  easily  heard  but 
very  amusing,  though  she  had  the  fault  common  to  young  actors,  of 
being  stimulated  to  exaggerations  by  her  well  earned  applause.  Miss 
Prouty,  as  the  Baroness  Vladimir,  gave  the  most  finished  and  suc- 
cessful bit  of  acting  in  the  play.  She  showed  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  points  of  her  part.  Of  the  minor  characters,  Osip,  by  Miss 
Keyes,  was  well  done. 

This  play  is  the  first  that  has  been  given  under  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  rule  of  a  fifteen  dollar  expenditure,  and  only  three 
rehearsals  in  the  gymnasium.  It  showed  most  convincingly  what  can 
be  done  by  hard  work,  and  the  result  must  have  been  most. gratifying 
to  the  dramatic  committee  of  the  Washburn  House. 

Open  Meeting  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi. —  The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  society 
held  an  open  meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  March  3rd.  After  the 
reading  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Paper,  the  audience  listened  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable,  who  read  his  popular  story,  "  Parson  Jones.  "  The 
humor  of  the  tale  is  always  irresistible,  but  quite  a  new  interest 
was  added  to  it  by  Mr.  Cable's  cleverly  dramatic  treatment  of  the  old 
parson. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Meeting.— At  a  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 
held  on  Sunday  evening,  March  4th,  Miss  Bancroft  gave  a  brief  but 
interesting  account  of  the  meetings  at  the  Lowell  Conference,  to 
which  she  was  a  delegate  from  the  Smith  College  Association  for 
Christian  Work.  Miss  Whittle  of  the  Northfield  Training  School 
then  spoke  to  the  students.  She  urged  a  full  expression  of  one's 
faith,  that  it  may  grow  and  deepen,  and  bring  one  into  closer  touch 
with  others.     As  an  opportunity  to  express  our  best  life  in  a  congenial 
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atmosphere,  she  presented  the  Northrield  Conference  to  be  held  in 
June.  A  very  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  all  who  could  attend 
the  meetings.  Miss  Whittle's  earnestness  was  again  felt  in  her  rarely 
sympathetic  rendering  of  familiar  hymns. 

The  Howe-Lavin  Concert. — On  Monday,  March  fifth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lavin  gave  their  long-anticipated  concert  in  College  Hall.  The 
program  was  composed  chiefly  of  brilliant  operatic  selections,  which 
gave  the  singers  good  opportunity  for  display  of  technique,  and 
which,  judging  from  the  number  of  encores,  was  very  favorably 
received  by  the  audience.  Mrs.  Lavin's  voice  is  exceptionally  clear 
and  of  great  compass  ;  her  clear-cut  trills  and  roulades  were  enthu- 
siastically encored.  She  rendered  "  Caro  Nome,"  from  kk  Rigoletto," 
unusually  well,  and,  in  direct  contrast  to  this,  showing  that  simple 
songs  are  not  beyond  her,  she  sang  Massenet's  "  Crepuscule  "  very 
sweetly.  The  encore  numbers,  "  Robin  Adair,"  and  ''  Home,  Sweet 
Home  "  were  charmingly  given.  Mrs.  Lavin's  voice,  though  not  sym- 
pathetic, is  so  well-trained,  and  her  personality  so  attractive,  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  hear  her. 

Mr.  Lavin  was  also  favorably  received,  and  he  made  some  very 
telling  effects  with  the  high  tones  of  his  clear  tenor.  The  two  voices 
blended  most  agreeably,  and  the  duets  were  warmly  applauded. 

Talk  by  Mrs.  Cook*. — On  Friday  evening,  March  ninth,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Cook  of  Boston  spoke  to  the  Smith  College  Association  for 
Christian  Work,  on  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  Mrs.  Cook  attended 
this  gathering  of  men  of  many  faiths  which  met  last  September  in 
Chicago,  and  told  of  her  own  experiences  at  the  meetings.  She  spoke 
also  of  the  interest  which  men  from  the  Orient  gave  to  the  assembly, 
because  of  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  English,  their  strange 
clothes,  and  the  way  in  which  they  regarded  a  Christian  land.  The 
opposition  which  this  Parliament  has  met  with  from  some  orthodox 
Christians,  the  false  impressions  gathered  by  a  few  believers  in  non- 
Christian  religions  who  attended  it,  and  the  current  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  purpose  of  this  Congress,  were  touched  on.  But  when 
Mrs.  Cook  described  the  scene  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Parliament, 
all  realized  that  neither  the  individual  men  who  were  there,  nor  the 
opinions  about  this   Assembly,  were   of   chief  importance,  but  that  it 
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was  the  idea  which  the  gathering  expressed  which  was  of  supreme 
interest.  Every  one  felt  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
against  it,  the  Parliament  of  Religions  accomplished  what  it  set  out 
to  do,  and  bound  men  of  opposing  beliefs  together  by  a  cord  of  love 
for  one  another,  and  for  their  common  Father.  At  that  last  meeting 
where  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Greek,  Buddhist  and  Hindoo, 
listened  together  to  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  to  the  words,  "  For  the 
Lord  Omnipotent  reigneth,  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever, 
King  of  Kings  !  and  Lord  of  Lords  !  Hallelujah  !  "  the  song  of  the 
angels,  after  long  centuries  of  intolerance  and  bloody  persecution, 
was  at  last  a  reality,  and  there  was  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men." 

After  the  address,  many  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Mrs.  Cook  in  the  Hubbard  House  parlors. 

Lecture  on  Oedipus  Tyrannus. — Any  alarm  which  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  very  classical  title  of  the  lecture  of  Tuesday 
night,  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the  simplicity  of  the  matter.  It 
was  not  so  hard  to  understand  as  we  had  expected,  and  we  spent  a 
very  pleasant  hour  hearing  Professor  Tyler  tell  of  the  motive  of  the 
play,  the  plot,  and  the  story  upon  which  the  plot  was  based,  and  in 
seeing  some  excellent  pictures  of  the  representation  of  the  play  as 
given  at  Harvard  some  years  ago.  The  story  deals  with  the  fatality 
of  the  Greek  religion.  "  The  tragedy  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  of  the 
play  is  all  in  themselves."  And  in  just  this  lies  the  wonderful  pathos 
of  the  whole  play. 

The  pictures,  of  course,  were  very  interesting.  Professor  Tyler 
called  special  attention  to  the  drapery.  The  himation  was  draped 
with  great  care,  the  manner  of  wearing  it  betokening  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  In  the  first  picture  all  the  suppliants  wore  white,  and  carried 
the  "  supplicant  branch."  The  figure  of  Tiresias  was  very  imposing 
and  indeed,  the  entire  lack  of  anything  incongruous  or  unsymmetrical 
gave  all  the  scenes  great  dignity.  The  last  picture  represented  Oedi- 
pus rushing  out  just  after  he  has  blinded  himself,  but  even  the  horror 
of  the  last  scene  did  not  take  away  the  impression  of  a  pleasant 
evening. 

Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs. — The*  concert  by  the  College  Glee  and 
Banjo  Clubs,  on  the  fourteenth  of  this  month,  passed  off  very  success- 
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fully.  Those  of  us  who  heard  the  Glee  Club  last  year  were  prepared 
for  a  delightful  evening,  and  the  performance  fully  justified  such  an 
expectation.  The  club  has  been  working  faithfully  this  year  under 
Miss  Harkness'  leadership,  and  the  standard  established  in  past  years 
is  being  well  maintained.  The  chorus  work  was  excellent.  The 
most  effective  number  was  u  The  Careless  Girl,"  not  only  because  the 
subject  appeals  to  us  all,  but  because  it  was  sung  with  a  great  deal  of 
force  and  vigor.  It  is  anew  song  that  will  certainly  take  rank  among 
the  very  best  of  the  more  familiar  ones.  The  last  number  on  the  pro- 
gram, ''Summer  Fancies,"  was  also  charming.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  one  solo  for  special  praise,  where  all  were  so  good. 
Certainly  the  Glee  Club  owes  a  great  deal,  apart  from  its  training,  to 
the  strength  and  quality  of  the  individual  voices. 

The  Banjo  Club  is  much  stronger  than  it  was  last  year  ;  or  than 
it  has  been  for  several  years.  They  play  with  unusual  pre- 
cision and  dash,  and  Miss  Clark  deserves  great  credit  for  bringing  the 
club  up  to  its  present  standard.  Miss  Tucker's  mandolin-playing 
added  greatly  to  the  effect,  for  she  shows  a  skill  and  command  of  her 
instrument  that  is  very  unusual.  The  Spanish  Dance  by  Moszkowski, 
with  the  tambourine  added  to  the  other  instruments,  was  particularly 
successful.  Several  encores  were  given,  including  repetitions  and  new 
selections.     The  audience  was  very  enthusiastic. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

The  soft  pink-gray  pussy  willows  gave  the  first  signal  of  spring. 
Soon  the  rosy  stemmed  dogwood  glowed  in  the  sunlight  and  now  a 
delicate  green  mist,  hoveringabout  the  branches  of  the  trees,  continues 
the  prophecy.  The  gay  crocuses  flaunt  their  fresh  bright  colors  at 
the  still  sear  grass.  Spring  is  about  us  and  within  us.  What  matters 
it  then  that  the  perennial  croakers  sigh  over  the  bursting  buds,  point 
to  the  patches  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and  predict  frosts  and 
blizzards  before  the  spring  shall  really  come. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  depressed  by  their  forebodings.  This  is 
their  way  of  enjoying  life.  It  is  not  our  way.  We  are  glad  of  that.  It 
would  be  gloomy  enough  if  we  thought  that  our  little  patch  of  sun- 
shine were  only  a  figure  in  the  foreground  to  set  off  the  majestic 
proportions  of  life's  sorrows.  We  know  that  life  is  not  all  gladness, 
we  know  too  that  we  can  subordinate  the  disagreeable  part  of  life  if 
we  will.  We  cannot  erase  the  sadness  but  we  can  emphasize  the  joy. 
After  all,  we  are  very  much  what,  at  heart's  bottom,  we  wish  to  be. 
We  might  be  perfect  if  our  honest  ambition  were  so  high.  But  most 
of  us  shrink  a  little  from  that  desire.  We  are  afraid  that  we  should 
be  disagreeable  if  we  were  perfect.  Curious  paradox!  We  are  good 
enough,  we  think,  but  we  should  like  to  be  a  great  deal  nicer.  So  in 
our  unreasonableness  we  demand  a  treeless  fruit. 

Most  of  us  do  not  know  what  we  want.  We  do  not  know  for  what 
we  are  working.  From  time  to  time  we  meet  some  one  who  knows 
herself,  her  ambitions,  her  possibilities  and  her  limitations.  Such 
self-knowledge  and  the  conscious  self  direction  whi'ch  goes  with  it 
give  power  and  meaning  to  life.  A  centralizing  idea  connects  and 
controls  all  actions.  We  admire  this  concentrated  force.  We  call  it 
vaguely  magnetism  and  personal  attraction.  We  think  of  it  as  a 
mysterious  something  given  to  the  few.  But  may  not  we  too  know 
ourselves  ?  Here  again,  if  we  will.  We  have  only  to  be  honest  with 
ourselves,  only  to  avoid  partisanship  with  our  weaknesses,  and   when 
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we  understand  our  motives  to  judge  them  fairly.  Yes,  we  think,  some 
day  soon  we  will  take  time  to  make  our  own  acquaintance.  We  will 
be  "  at  home  "  to  ourselves.  We  forget  that  as  we  meet  ourselves 
about  our  regular  work  we  can  also  be  getting  self  acquainted.  We 
must  not  let  the  process  of  living  crowd  the  thinking  out  of  our  daily 
life.  The  two  are  meant  to  go  together  not  to  play  at  see-saw. 
Fortunately  most  of  us  cannot  give  up  days  to  introspection.  We 
should  get  morbid  enough.  For  only  as  thought  and  action  supple- 
ment each  other  do  we  reallv  live. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

'^Oxford  and  Her  Colleges,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  is  better  described 
by  its  secondary  title,  "  A  View  from  the  Radcliffe  Library;"  for  to  the 
top  of  Radcliffe  Library  we  are  at  once  transported,  and  from  that 
eminence,  one  after  another  the  buildings  are  pointed  out  and 
described.  There  is  an  air  of  being  on  the  spot  all  through  the  book, 
not  so  much  from  the  occasional  "  close  by  "  or  "  yonder  to  the  south," 
as  from  the  conversational,  confidential  way  in  which  your  guide  leans 
over  the  railing  with  you  and  tells  you  the  old  stories  and  traditions 
connected  with  one  thing  and  another.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
guide  himself  is  having  quite  as  good  a  time  as  you  are,  and  is  simply 
overflowing  with  other  curious  bits  of  history  he  would  tell  if  there 
were  but  time. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  we  are  not  on  the  spot,  which  Mr.  Smith, 
with  his  long  and  perfect  familiarity  with  Oxford,  forgets,  and  as  many 
of  us  know  nothing  about  Oxford,  the  numerous  references  to  its 
institutions  and  S3^stems  leave  us  with  the  very  disagreeable  feeling 
that  our  knowledge  has  been  over-estimated.  For  those  a  little 
acquainted  with  Oxford  nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  than  this 
picturesque  glimpse  of  it,  physical  and  historical,  stamped  as  it  is  so 
vividly  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  personality. 

f  What  Necessity  Knows.  By  L.  Dougall.  To  stand  apart 
and  watch  the  inexorable  sequence  of  effect  upon  cause  is  often- 
times a  sensation  as  overpowering  as  is  the  conception  of  Fatalism, 
however  widely  the  two  may  differ.  A  little  incident,  the  slipping 
of  a  piece  of  earth,  sets  a-going  the  great  wheel  of  Necessity, 
which  moves  on  and  on,  accomplishing  in  each  revolution  results 
which  throw  the  minor  forces  of  life  into  insignificance, —  such 
is  the  scheme  of  "  What  Necessity  Knows."  The  title  of  the 
third  book,  however,  —  "Nothing  is  inexorable  but  Love," — sug- 
gests the  converting  of  a  study  of  life  into  a  romance,  and  the 
existence  of  another  force,  higher  yet,  perhaps,  than  Necessity. 
So  the  book  is  a  novel,  and  an  artistic  one,  it  being  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  it  could  not  be  this  without  being  at  the 
same  time  true  in  purpose,  powerful  in  execution. 

*Macmillan  &  Co.    Price,  75  cents.  (-Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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To  those  to  whom  "  Beggars  All  "  has  given  an  idea  of  Miss 
Dougall's  bold  yet  consistent  views  of  life,  this  new  assertion  of  the 
equality  of  men  will  not  come  as  a  new  story.  It  will  come  as  an 
artistic  reiteration,  compelling  attention  by  its  atmosphere  of  truth 
and  fitness  of  expression.  The  methods  which  the  author  employs  to 
outline  her  design  and  secure  her  points  are  daring  as  is  her  first 
book  ;  they  might  be  criticised  as  more  than  legitimately  striking  in 
effect.  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  art  which  can  give  to  an  episode 
so  remarkably  in  keeping  with  old-time  romance  as  Sissy  Cameron's 
journey  in  her  father's  coffin,  an  air  of  even  moderate  sanity  and 
probability.  Yet  this  is  done.  Likewise  Alec  Trenholme's  natural 
yearning  for  the  meat-axe  and  butcher's  apron  is  told  of,  not  in  the 
stage  whisper  which  the  facts  might  warrant,  but  in  a  tone  so  rational 
as  to  make  his  inclination  seem  not  violently  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  good,  true,  even  refined  man. 

In  the  smaller  workings  of  Necessity's  wheel,  however,  the  author's 
methods  are  not  so  bold  as  subtile.  In  the  tracing  of  intricate  motives, 
in  the  play  and  reaction  of  character  upon  character,  a  rare  skill  is 
shown.  A  good  effect  is  also  obtained  by  calling  things  by  their  right 
names.  * 

There  is  perhaps  but  one  wholly  new  type  in  the  book.  Robert 
Trenholme  we  have  met  before,  though  this  drawing  is  a  particularly 
exact  representation.  Alec  Trenholme  is  not  an  original  conception 
and  has,  in  any  case,  a  less  important  part  to  play,  being  chiefly  a 
suitable  object  for  Sophia  to  fall  in  love  with.  Mr.  Bates, —  yes,  we 
have  seen  him  too,  though  we  like  this  treatment  none  the  less  on  that 
account.  We  feel  that  Sophia  Rexford  has  strong  claims  for  the  part 
of  heroine,  and  we  are  all  willing  to  fall  very  much  in  love  with  her, 
though  realizing  at  times  that  she  is  used  as  a  mouthpiece.  But  in 
Eliza  we  find  a  differentiation  from  all  existing  types,  an  interesting 
and  original  study.  Her  development  is  admirably  worked  out,  and 
the  culmination  of  her  career  is  a  strong  point,  in  keeping  with  the 
dramatic  unity  of  the  whole.  For  the  whole  work  is  made  up  of 
dramatic  situations,  and  though  this  characteristic  will  be  considered 
secondary  to  the  unusual  truth  of  the  book,  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
important,  artistically  considered.  For  sustained  strength  and  well- 
balanced  power,  "  What  Necessity  Knows  "  must  surely  meet  the 
critic's  approval. 


ALUMN/E  DEPARTMENT 

The  Monthly,  as  the  representative  expression  of  the  college, 
in  its  name  welcomes  criticism  and  suggestion  from  the  Alumnae 
even  more  eagerly  than  too  receptive  approval  of  those  still  at  home 
so  to  speak,  with  our  Alma  Mater.  As  prospective  Alumnae,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  succeed  in  the  generally  somewhat 
impracticable  attempt  to  profit  by  others'  experience.  As  under- 
graduates, perhaps  too  much  absorbed  in  what  we  are,  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  we  should  consider  how  we  appear 
to  those  whose  perspective  is  naturally  different  from  ours  ;  for,  while 
we  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  instances  thus  seen  as  representa- 
tive in  the  fullest  sense,  we  recognize  that  their  mere  existence  repre- 
sents something,  and  gladly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  having 
our  attention  thus  directed  to  such  unintentional  misrepresentation. 
Accordingly,  it  is  with  special  pleasure  that  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment makes  it  this  month  the  medium  of  messages  from  the  Alumnae 
to  the  undergraduates. 

Stray  Notes  from  a  Visiting  Alumna  —  Long  exposure  of 
photographic  plates,  it  is  said,  is  necessary  to  obtain  any  impression 
from  faint  and  far-distant  stars.  Attendance  at  some  six  or  eight 
lectures  only  was  necessary  to  produce  a  few  very  strong  impressions 
on  the  mind  of  a  certain  alumna,  who  paid  a  recent  visit  to  her  Alma 
Mater.  Whether  the  impressions  were  so  strong  because  the  sins 
noted  were  of  the  first  magnitude,  must  be  a  question  left  for  the 
consideration  of  present  undergraduates. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  an  uncanny  notion  that  these  failings  are  a 
survival — of  the  unfit, — and  that  they  existed  in  my  day.  Three  at 
least  of  the  faculty  might  possibly  charge  me  with  having  done  exactly 
that,  for  which  I  now  criticise  others  ;  but,  to  go  back  to  my  metaphor, 
the  plate  I  suppose  was  not  sensitive  then,  and  now  it  is. 

Impression  number  one,  strengthened  in  class  after  class,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  invariable  formula  of  beginning  a  recitation,  or  even  a 
reply  to  a  simple  question.  Miss  A.,  Miss  B.,  Miss  C, — all  the  way 
down  to  Miss  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.,  one  and  all  began  each  utterance  with  a 
reluctant  "  Well-a-a  !  "  or  a  protesting "  Now-a-a  !  "     Freshmen,  take 
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warning  !  If  you  would  gain  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  powers 
that  be,  learn  in  time  to  avoid  the  contagion.  Such  of  the  sophomores 
as  have  not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease,  may  still  hope  to  be  free 
from  its  clutches.  Present  juniors  and  seniors,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
past  praying  for. 

Accumulated  experiences  also  sharpened  the  second  impression  : 
A  long-suffering  professor  would  ask  a  general  question  to  which  no 
response  would  be  made  ;  then  he  would  remodel  his  query  into  a 
decidedly  leading  question,  and  individualize,  when  the  colloquy 
became  : — 

Prof. — "Should  you  say,  Miss-a-a— X.,  that  Weissnichtwer's ideas 
on  this  point  were  thus  and  thus,  or  so-and-so?" 

Miss  X. — "  Well-a-a  !   I  think-a- ;   I  should  say,  thus  and  thus." 
Prof. — "  Should  you  ?  "     [Circumflex  intonation.] 
Miss  X. — (hurriedly)   "Well,   I   mean  I  should  think  they  were  so- 
and-so." 

Prof. — "Yes,  and  you  of  course  see  how  he  arrives  at  his  conclu- 
sions by  such-and-such  a  method  ?  " 

Miss  X.  (feebly) — "Ye-e-es  !" 

Annie  B.  Jackson,  'S2. 

These  few  words  are  addressed,  not  to  the  many  seniors  who 
must  win  their  bread  next  year,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  but  to  the  few, 
it  may  be,  (although  perhaps  not  so  few  as  we  usually  suppose,)  who 
are  wilfully  determined  to  plunge  into  the  schoolroom  next  year, 
simply  for  fear  of  restlessness  in  a  life,  which  shall  offer  them  no 
regular  routine,  nor  apparently  will  advance  them  one  step  on  that 
road  of  self-culture  which  they  have  been  travelling  so  many  years  in 
school  and  college.  It  is  these  that  one  would  advise  not  to  run  with 
overhaste  to  the  teachers'  agencies  ;  but  to  pause  a  moment  and 
consider  whether  a  year  or  two  of  leisure  may  not  mean  something 
more  even  than  a  concession  to  family  affection  and  home  duties. 

I  suppose  that  the  flower  of  all  education  is  that  finding  of  one- 
self which  the  French  call  "  orientation."  Certainly  it  is  a  mark  of 
the  truest  cultivation  when  a  person  has  taken  so  just  a  measure  of 
himself  and  of  society,  that  he  is  able  to  use  his  own  power  most 
effectively  in  the  service  of  his  clear  ideals  of  both.  College  assuredly 
helps  a  girl  to  understand  her  relations  with  the  world  to  this  end, 
because    it    widens    her    horizon  and  trains    her    to  reasonableness  of 
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judgment.  But  college  could  never  be  expected  to  complete  the  good 
work  which  it  begins.  We  are  conscious  ourselves,  as  we  draw  near 
the  close  of  our  last  spring  term,  that  we  are  not  sure  of  ourselves  as 
we  look  out  on  the  world,  that  in  fact  we  never  felt  in  worse  helpless- 
ness and  confusion.  Is  it  not  just  here,  then,  that  we  may  turn  to  the 
very  year  or  two  of  leisure  that  we  dread,  to  complete  the  work  which 
four  years  of  mental  acquisition,  insistent  friendships,  and  all  the 
multiplying  suggestions  of  an  opening  world,  have  been  able  only  to 
begin  ?  Such  a  pause  can  certainly  do  more  for  us  than  an  immediate 
plunge  into  the  school-room  and  a  re-absorption  in  Greek  enclitics, 
Latin  declensions,  and  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  which  we 
dropped  five  or  six  years  ago.  Teaching  may  leave  no  leisure  for 
other  interests  ;  but  very  likely  it  will  narrow  our  life  to  school-room 
limits  before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  take  a  measure  of  ourselves  or 
the  outside  world. 

But  next  comes  the  very  important  distinction  that  the  years  at 
home  may  be  spent  "  with  a  difference."  The  college  girl  is  right  in 
thinking  them  not  worth  while,  if  they  are  years  of  enforced  idleness  or 
of  occupation  in  trifling  social  ways  which  she  herself  despises  while 
she  finds  them  a  resource  in  ennui.  They  need  not  be  idle  nor 
aimless.  I  should  like  to  suggest  one  interest,  which  it  seems  to  me 
the  college  graduate  at  leisure  has  special  opportunities  to  cultivate. 
It  is  the  social  interest  which  finds  expression  in  the  Settlement.  Sur- 
prisingly few  certainly  of  even  the  college  graduates  who  sympathize 
with  the  movement,  have  ever  taken  active  enough  part  in  the  Settle- 
ment life  to  realize  its  full  reach  and  significance.  Many  of  them  could 
easily  spend  a  week  or  two  at  the  Settlement  ;  I  think  it  is  because 
they  do  not  know  that  this  week  would  be  a  spiritual  event,  its  influ- 
ence quite  incommensurate  with  its  brevity,  that  they  neglect  a  chance 
which  in  so  many  cases  lies  near  at  hand. 

It  may  be  that  Settlement  life  even  for  a  short  time  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  some  girls.  If  this  is  so,  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
they  may  reach  the  social  need,  and  define  their  own  position  towards 
it.  The  final  word  is  still  the  same —  not  to  count  as  lost  the  year  or 
two  of  leisure  which  has  helped  us  to  self-establishment,  and,  by  giv- 
ing us  a  broader  outlook,  has  secured  our  future  work  in  school  or 
college  from  provincialism.  Edith  B.  Brown,  '92. 
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HULL-HOUSE  AND  SOHE  OF  ITS  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

To  the  Nineteenth  Ward  of  Chicago,  Hull-House  is  first  of  all  a 
neighbor,  and  in  this  alone  it  squares  all  accounts  with  the  "  Settle- 
ment Idea"  which,  is  in  brief,  the  idea  of  fellowship. 

It  is  a  neighbor  worth  having  ;  of  a  temper  at  once  genial  in  its 
kindness,  most  generous  in  its  hospitality,  strong  in  its  ability  to  coun- 
sel, broad  and  deep  in  its  wisdom,  and,  unlike  some  good  neighbors, 
bearing  its  real  character  written  in  its  face. 

It  is  an  old  mansion  dating  back  to  1856.  Its  ancestral  portico 
and  wide  double-doors  of  entrance  seem  to  prefigure  to  the  approach- 
ing guest  the  kindly  welcome  which  he  is  sure  to  receive,  whatever 
may  be  the  land  of  his  birth  or  his  present  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  I  once  opened  the  door  to  a  resident  who  came 
actually  running  from  the  gate,  because,  as  she  confessed,  she  was 
"  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  it,  it  looked  so  big  and  warm  and  good- 
natured."  The  wisdom  of  this  good  nt-ighbor  is  evident  even  to  the 
casual  observer,  in  the  simple  elegance  of  the  interior,  adorned  with 
beautiful  pictures,  with  the  sombre  tones  of  polished  mahogany  and 
the  richness  of  well-bound  books — for  wisdom  is  implied  in  all  true 
culture. 
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But  the  old  acquaintances  and  friends  of  Hull-House  know  more 
than  the  smile  upon  its  face.  To  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  younger  clubs,  the  library,  the  great  dining-room,  and  the  regular 
Kindergarten-rooms  are  the  scenes  where  are  laid  their  most  thrilling 
and  enchanting  experiences,  for  here  they  have  meetings  on  friendly 
terms  with  birds  and  butterflies,  with  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and 
with  Grimm's  fairies,  and  the  Genii  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  To  the 
older  boys  and  girls,  and  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  to 
the  house  from  workshop,  desk,  and  counter,  the  club,  class,  and 
library  privileges  assume  deeper  significance,  and  Hull-House  is  to 
them,  in  more  ways  than  one,  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things.  To 
the  German  women  who  meet  in  the  dining-room  every  Friday  evening, 
it  is  "cine  kleine  deutsche  Oase"  where  they  hear  always  the  mother- 
tongue  and  the  sweet,  old,  simple  songs  which  they  sang  as  girls  in 
Germany.  No  wonder  that  the  "Wacht  am  Rhein"  and  "Tannen- 
baum"  are  alluring  after  much  Chicago  street  music.  These  and 
many  other  guests  find  the  hospitality  of  Hull-House  untiring,  all- 
embracing,  and  always  delightful. 

To  its  friends  the  house  stands  for  protection,  and  wise  aid,  and 
counsel.  They  know  that  while  Hull-House  is  there  it  will  see  that 
they  have  fair  play,  that  old  wrongs  will  be  righted  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  that  they  will  be  protected  from  the  infliction  of  new 
ones.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  house — which  has  been  compared  to 
"  the  big  brother  whose  mere  presence  on  the  playground  protects  the 
little  ones  from  bullies,"  —  the  children  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  have 
secured  the  renewed  use  of  a  large  school  building  which  had  been 
seized  for  another  purpose  and  was  being  transfoimed  into  a  factory. 
This  misuse  seems  all  the  more  inhuman  when  one  learns  that  less  than 
half  the  children  of  the  ward  can  be  accommodated  in  the  schools  now, 
although  the  seats  are  occupied  by  one  set  of  children  in  the  morning 
and  by  another  set  in  the  afternoon — a  method  which  does  nothing 
well  for  anyone,  but  does  a  little  badly,  for  as  many  children  as  will 
endure  it.  In  this  unprecedented  winter,  the  neighbors  of  Hull- 
House  have  also  been  saved  from  the  cupidity  of  the  coal-dealer,  who 
uniformly  fills  his  basket  with  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  coal  and  a 
quarter  of  a  bushel  of  dimple,  for  in  December  the  Nineteenth  Ward 
Improvement  Club  formed  an  association  and  opened  a  co-operative 
coalyard  near  Hull-House,  where  purchasers  of  a  ton   became  stock- 
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holders  and  voted  that  their  dividends  be  employed  to  establish  an 
honest  bushel  trade,  much  needed  by  the  poorer  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  "big  brother"  has  been  wide-awake  to  look  out  for 
the  children's  rights  in  the  matter  of  recreation.  He  has  taken  over 
a  thousand  of  them  to  the  World's  Fair,  and  has  done  them  a  far 
better  service  in  pushing  back  the  tenements  to  secure  them  a  little 
room  to  grow  in.  The  result  is  a  large  playground,  covering  about 
an  acre,  and  provided  with  swings  and  "teeters." 

He  has  spoken  many  words  of  wisdom  and  justice  this  winter,  to 
prevent  the  rate  of  wages  from  sinking  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the 
hard  times,  knowing  full  well  that  the  wage  would  not  rise  again, 
when  conditions  improved,  except  by  years  of  hard  fighting.  It  was 
proposed  by  certain  Chicago  business  men  to  offer  fifty  cents  for  a 
day's  labor  at  street  sweeping,  and  because  the  "day  "  was  to  be  only 
six  or  seven  hours  long,  it  was  argued  that  the  offer  of  so  little  would 
not  lower  the  regular  labor  wage,  and  would  meantime  mitigate  the 
terrible  suffering,  since  it  was  better  for  a  family  of  eight  or  ten  to 
have  fifty  cents  than  nothing.  Hull-House  resolutely  opposed  this 
plan,  and  recommended  the  payment  of  a  dollar  for  eight  hours  work. 
The  lower  wage  was  not  offered.  When  Chicago  appropriates  $12,000 
for  public  baths,  fraternal  influence  is  able  to  induce  it  to  build  its 
baths  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  so  that  a  beautiful  new  bath-house  now 
abuts  on  the  play-ground,  containing  seventeen  shower-baths  and  a 
fine,  large  swimming-pool.  One  sees  the  ward-  politics  purified,  the 
saloon-candidate  defeated,  and  a  good  "honest  hatter"  (who,  it  is 
argued,  ought  therefore  to  be  an  honest  alderman)  put  into  office  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Hull-House  Man's  Club.  One  sees  the  neighboring 
night-schools  re-enforced  and  improved  by  the  teaching  of  Hull-House 
residents,  and  the  wretched  conditions  in  factories  nearby  greatly  ameli- 
orated by  a  noon-delivery  from  the  Hull-House  coffee-house,  securing 
well-prepared  food,  of  excellent  quality,  at  small  prices  ;  while,  by 
one  resident,  child-labor  in  Illinois  factories  has  been  persistently  and 
successfully  combatted,  and  employers  forced  by  prosecution  and  fines 
to  keep  factory-laws. 

In  view  of  numberless  such  facts  as  these,  Hull-House  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  neighbor,  wise  to  counsel  and  strong  to  protect 
and  help. 

The  dwellers  about  Hull-House  probably  connect  the  wisdom   of 
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their  neighbor  most  closely  with  the  numerous  courses  offered  in  the 
College  Extension  Work,  which  are  conducted  by  thirty-five  teachers 
for  the  most  part  men  and  women.  But  this  is  not  because  they 
misinterpret  or  undervalue  true  wisdom  —  only  that  they  name  it 
differently  ;  for  the  best  wisdom  of  Hull-House,  whether  or  not  it  is 
understood  as  such,  is  subtly  and  strongly  felt  by  everyone  who 
comes  under  its  influence  ;  and  the  deep  wisdom  of  the  good  neighbor, 
its  philosophy  of  life,  obedient  to  which  it  undertakes  and  accom- 
plishes whatever  it  has  done  or  is  doing,  is  a  philosophy  now  reckoned 
to  be  eighteen-hundred  and  ninety-four  years  old,  which  is  spoken  of 
in  already  hackneyed  phrase  as  the  "brotherhood  of  God."  But  the 
hackneyed  phrase  expresses  a  living  reality  and  gives  a  name  to  the 
only  relation  of  man  to  man  whose  existence  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber at  all  times,  in  all  dealings,  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
from  king  to  pauper.  Hull-House  is  wise  enough  to  know  that 
without  love  it  can  do  nothing. 

These  are  essential  features  of  Hull-House.  "  They  might  be 
designated  as  the  social,  educational,  humanitarian  and  civic."  The 
underlying  idea  at  Hull-House  is  exactly  that  of  the  other  settlements, 
but  there  are  great  differences  between  it  and  other  settlements, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  methods  Hull-House  adopts  in  its  attempt  to 
actualize  its  idea  and  translate  it  from  theory  into  practice. 

Two  points  of  difference  are  due  largely  to  its  location  in  a  new 
and  wealthy  city  where  different  social  conditions  exist  from  those 
prevalent  in  the  east. 

i.  Its  "plant"  is  larger  and  more  diverse  and  its  method  of  support 
is  sui  generis.  Hull-House  has  a  hold  on  three  sides  of  its  block,  the 
house,  the  Butler  Gallery,  and  the  coal-office  facing  Halsted  street, 
while  the  coffee-house  faces  Polk  street,  and  the  creche,  the  "  old 
ladies'  home"  and  the  Jane  Club  are  on  Ewing  street.  Besides  these 
the  house  has  a  claim  on  ground  and  buildings  in  three  other  blocks. 
The  condition  of  organized  charity  in  Chicago  obliges  Hull-House  to 
centre  about  itself,  under  its  own  roof,  so  to  speak, — (though  its 
position  respecting  roofs  is  a  trifle  equivocal,  as  it  has  nine) —  many 
of  the  tools  of  its  work,  which  in  other  cities  are  independent 
organizations.  Hull-House  alone,  with  its  College  Extension  work 
and  its  Art  Gallery  and  Library,  coffee-house  and  diet-kitchen, 
gymnasium  and    billiard-room,   baths    and   play-ground,    creche    and 
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kindergarten,  swimming-school  and  clubs,  gives  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  what  the  New  Yorker  must  find  not  only  at  the  settlement 
but  at  Cooper  Institute,  where  Columbia  professors  offer  many  courses, 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium,  and  at  other  places  more  or  less  widely 
scattered.  The  Hull-House  coffee-house  has  its  prototype  in  the 
New  England  kitchen  in  eastern  cities.  The  work  done  at  the  Hull- 
House  creche  is  done  in  New  York  by  many  "baby  folds"  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town.  These  various  branches  of  Hull-House  work 
do  not  belong  to  the  idea  of  settlement  pure  and  simple.  It  is  only 
that  Hull-House  has  shouldered  a  great  deal  which  is  done  in  other 
cities  by  organizations  of  much  older  standing  than  the  settlement 
idea. 

2.  The  different  view  of  settlement  work,  held  in  different  cities, 
perhaps  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the  financial  basis  of  Hull- 
House.  Chicago's  attitude  toward  the  settlement  question  is  one  of 
youth  and  expectancy,  of  distinct  interest.  New  York's  position  is 
one  not  so  fitly  termed  indifferent  as  pre-occupied.  The  New  Yorker, 
who  has  the  inclination  and  ability  to  assist  the  work  by  effort  or  by 
contribution,  is  already  working  somewhere  else,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  New  York  charity-organization  book  insures  his  having  many  calls 
upon  his  generosity,  while  many  Chicago  people  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  Chicago  settlements,  chief  of  which  is  Hull-House,  and  are 
anxious  to  help  in  this  work.  Having  abundant  wealth,  they  wish  to 
have  also  the  things  which  alone  can  make  wealth  respectable,  and 
their  consequent  attitude  towards  everything  promising  a  broader 
culture  or  a  truer,  fuller,  more  lasting  civilization  is  one  of  prompt 
recognition  and  cordial  support.  The  new  pamphlet  just  published 
by  Hull-House  has  a  word  on  the  subject.  It  says: — "The  house  has 
always  had  much  valuable  assistance  from  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 
This  voluntary  response  to  its  needs,  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  form  an  association  with 
chapters  in  colleges,  as  other  settlements  have  done.  It  is  about  to 
be  incorporated  with  a  board  of  trustees.  No  rent  is  paid  for  the  use 
of  Hull-House,  nor  for  the  adjacent  lots.  Two  buildings  have  been 
built  upon  these  by  friends  of  the  House.  The  superintendence  and 
teaching  of  the  settlement  are  volunteered  by  residents  and  others, 
and  are  unpaid.  The  running  expenses  of  the  settlement  proper  are 
therefore  reduced  to  a  minimum.     Large  sums  are  constantly  needed, 
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however,  for  the  initiation  of  new  departments  and  the  expenses  of 
those  branches,  such  as  the  nursery,  which  can  never  be  self-support- 
ing. These  are  constantly  defrayed  by  generous  friends  of  the  House, 
many  of  whom  are  active  in  its  service.  No  public  appeal  for  funds 
has  ever  been  made." 

3.  Hull-House  is  unique  among  settlements  in  its  relation  to  the 
larger  social  questions.  It  is  closely  indentified  with  labor  movements 
and  economic  reforms,  as  will  have  been  seen  by  references  to  certain 
branches  of  Hull-House  work  already  given.  Space  forbids  any 
lengthy  discussion  of  this  point  here.  The  extent  of  the  economic 
work  performed  or  helped  by  the  house  may  be  suggested  by  a  simple 
enumeration  of  the  social  and  economic  clubs  meeting  at  Hull  House. 
The  Chicago  Question  Club  or  Single  Tax  Club,  Hull-House  Social 
Science  Club,  the  Eight-Hour  Club,  the  Bindery  Girls'  Union,  the 
Nineteenth  Ward  Improvement  Club,  the  Hull-House  Labor  Bureau, 
the  Hull-House  Co-operative  Association,  the  Arnold  Toynbee  Club. 
Full  descriptions  of  these  associations  are  given  in  the  Hull-House 
pamphlet  already  referred  to. 

4.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  Hull-House  work  and  one  which 
is  a  constant  source  of  joy  as  well  as  of  edification  to  its  guests,  is 
its  use  of  the  beautiful  as  a  means  of  cultivation.  Hull-House  appeals 
through  art  to  the  finer  side  of  many  natures  which,  though  appar- 
ently dormant,  need  only  a  breath  of  music  or  a  glimpse  of  beauty 
for  their  awakening.  There  is  many  a  hungry  and  unsatisfied  soul, 
full  of  vague  desires  which  might  easily  lead  it  into  the  desert,  many 
a  soul  which  is  deaf  to  every  voice  of  reason  or  of  right,  which  is  led 
only  by  its  emotions  and  which  can  enter  into  the  great  temple  only 
through  "  the  Gate  which  is  called  beautiful."  To  know  the  width  of  the 
gate  and  the  depth  of  gloom,  which  its  glittering  light  can  pierce,  is  to 
avail  oneself  of  its  help,  so  whatever  can  be  done  by  classic  music, 
the  best  pictures,  and  excellent  art-instruction  is  done  for  the  friends 
of  Hull-House.  The  Butler  Gallery,  with  its  fine  loan  collections, 
the  pictures  throughout  Hull-House  itself,  the  courses  in  Art  History, 
and  the  classes  in  drawing  and  modelling,  offered  in  the  college  exten- 
sion work,  give  opportunity  for  somewhat  broad  culture  in  art;  while 
a  fine  singing  and  sight-reading  class  of  forty  or  fifty  members,  a 
chorus  of  four  hundred  working  men  and  women  under  the  leader- 
ship   of   the  director  of  the   Chicago   Apollo   Club,   a   course  of  free 
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concerts,  always  of  a  high  order,  given  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
Gymnasium,  and  many  other  clubs  and  entertainments,  make  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  music  possible.  The  "  children  of  the  poor  " 
almost  never  sing  at  their  work,  consequently  their  voices  lack 
sweetness  and  flexibility.  Instruction  in  singing  opens  a  new  world 
to  them  and  gives  them  suggestions  of  their  own  capacity  for  joys 
high  and  beautiful,  to  be  obtained  in  few  other  ways. 

5.  The  fifth  and  most  important  point  of  difference  between 
Hull-House  and  other  settlements  is  the  fact  that  Hull-House  has  a 
permanent  head,  who  is  also  its  heart  and  soul.  The  mere  fact  that 
one  mind  directs  all  the  lines  of  its  activity,  planning,  executing, 
improving,  developing,  co-operating  intoone  great,  harmonious  work, 
—  this  of  itself  ensures  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the  whole,  so 
that  while  the  many  parts  of  Hull-House  may  be  looked  on  as  doing 
many  things  for  many  people,  its  head  might  truly  say  "  This  one 
thing  I  do."  More  important  even  than  the  unity  and  wholeness  of 
the  work  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  This  is  due  also  to  the 
wonderful  and  inspiring  personality  which  finds  its  truest  and  most 
natural  expression  in  the  work  represented  by  Hull-House.  But  a 
spirit  defies  description.  No  analysis  can  give  its  essence  any  more 
than  —  to  use  a  borrowed  illustration  —  the  chemistry  of  a  tear  can 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  sorrow.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
atmosphere  at  Hull  House  is  charged  with  the  doctrine  embodied  by 
Emerson  in  the  words,  "Trust  men  and  they  will  be  true  to  you. 
Treat  them  greatly  and  they  will  show  themselves  great."  The  house 
believes  most  heartily  in  the  existence  of  much  that  is  good  in  the 
midst  of  evil,  and  in  the  preponderance  of  the  good  ;  a  doctrine  which 
its  head  is  constantly  putting  into  practice  by  her  goodness  to  a 
certain  weather-beaten  and  smiling  old  Fran  who,  she  knows,  is  much 
given  to  the  utterance  of  that  which  is  not  and  to  the  indiscriminate 
appropriation  of  that-which-is-not-her-ovvn,  as  well  as  to  many  others 
whose  virtue  she  knows  to  be  rather  a  fractional  affair.  Therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  to  hear  her  say,  "  The  blessings  which  we  associate 
with  a  life  of  refinement  and  cultivation  can  be  made  universal,  and 
must  be  made  universal,  if  they  are  to  be  permanent."  And  again, 
"This  teaching  requires  disti.net  methods,  for  it  is  true  of  people  who 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  undeveloped,  and  whose  faculties  are 
inert   and  sterile,  that  they  cannot  take  their  learning  heavily.     It  has 
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to  be  diffused  in  a  social  atmosphere.  Information  held  in  solution, 
a  medium  of  fellowship  and  good-will,  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
dullest." 

An  atmosphere  is  always  the  result  of  hidden  force.  There  is  a 
a  difference  which  none  can  escape,  between  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  what  we  call  philanthropy,  and  one  warm  with  what  we  call 
good-fellowship  and  something  more  than  good-fellowship.  Duty  is 
a  heavy  burden  which  we  are  often  slow  to  lift.  "  Love  is  a  heavy  bur- 
den, sweet  to  bear."  Man's  eye  will  tell  which  motive  dominates  him, 
and  settlements  differ  in  spirit,  as  men  do.  One  may  be  a  faithful  fel- 
low, who  does  his  duty  assiduously  and  attends  to  so  many  cases  a  day, 
while  another  never  "attends"  to  a  "case"  but  lives  amonghis  friends, 
walks  and  works  with  them  as  well  as  for  them,  thinks,  and  plans,  and 
studies  for  them,  loves  them,  and  lives  and  dies  with  them.  The 
moving  spirits  at  Hull-House  are  of  this  last  kind;  they  have  not 
merely  alighted,  but  have  settled  in  Halsted  Street,  and  made  a  house 
there.  Their  neighbors  know  that  they  have  come  to  stay  and  feel 
that  there  is  no  unwise  political  economy  of  the  emotions  in  learning 
to  care  for  them  as  friends,  and  so  the  house  establishes  the  strongest 
of  bonds  between  itself  and  its  neighborhood  —  that  of  mutual  regard 
and  warm  affection.  Miss  Addams  believes  that  the  motive  which 
prompts  to  settlement  among  the  poor  "  is  based  not  only  on  convic- 
tion but  on  genuine  emotion,"  a  belief  which  declares  itself  in  the 
spirit  of  the  house,  making  itself  felt  even  to  the  poorest  comer.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  the  greatest  strength  of  Hull-House  work  lies. 

Suggestions,  which  would  be  of  value  to  girls  desirous  of  doing 
settlement  work,  are  often  asked  for,  and  one  hears  much  half-serious 
nonsense  afloat,  such  as  this, —  that  "common-sense  applied  to  a 
college  education"  is  all  one  needs,  or  that  one  should  do  "all  the 
good  she  can,  to  all  the  people  she  can,  in  all  the  ways  she  can,"  — 
which  might  be  answered  by  the  counter-statements  that  many  of  the 
best  settlement  workers  have  no  college  education  to  which  to  apply 
their  abundant  c  )mm  ^n-sense,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  that  a 
worker's  frame  of  mind  be  receptive  as  aggressive,  that  we  get 
quite  as  much  good  as  we  give,  often  more.  Some  one  has  said 
after  a  few  months'settled  experience  that  she  finds  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  music,  painting,  German,  cooking,  gymnastics,  Kindergarten 
work,  dress-making  and  stage-managing  are  essential,  as    well   as  a 
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cast-iron  temper,  and  a  fixed  smile  of  great  sweetness."  Of  course 
this  is  nonsense,  but  it  is  well  to  know  something  about  everything 
and  everything  about  something,  to  be  of  much  use  anywhere. 

All  the  qualities  most  essential  in  a  resident  are  points  of  character, 
though  there  are  certain  results  of  training,  which  add  vastly  to  a 
resident's  usefulness.  I  should  say  that  the  most  important  "  requi- 
site of  admission"  to  settlement  work  is  the  applicant's  desire,  arising 
from  motives  of  utter  sincerity,  to  do  that  work.  This  is  the  great 
sine  qua  non.  To  "live  an  unselfish  life"  is  not  enough, — it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  lived  unselfishly  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  what  we 
call  an  unselfish  life  is  most  selfishly  lived.  (Saint  Paul  must  have 
been  thinking  of  college  settlements  when  he  said  "The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life.") 

Next  after  this  all-important  requisite  ranks  personal  force.  A 
good  deal  of  self-trust,  of  courage,  of  initiative,  is  necessary  here,  as 
elsewhere.  One's  self  developed  with  the  most  all-round  culture  is  a 
good  foundation  for  any  kind  of  broad  life.  "  But  be  yourself, 
imperial,  plain,  and  true,"  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to  find  the  place  to 
fill,  in  settlement  or  out  of  it.  "  Live  and  teach,"  George  Eliot  thinks 
should  be  a  proverb  as  well  as  "  Live  and  learn,"  for  by  virtue  of 
what  we  have  made  ourselves,  we  must  teach  whether  we  will  or  no, 
she  says.  But  "  Live  and  learn  "  would  be  not  inappropriate  as  a 
pointer  to  an  equally  necessary  qualification,  which  might  be  called 
intuition  or  adaptability.  One  must  have  quick  intuition,  and  real  sym- 
pathy,—  in  order  to  avoid  flabby  sentimentality,  as  well  as  narrowness, 
inflexibility,  even  harshness.  A  Hull-House  resident  has  said, 
"  Generally  it  is  necessary  to  be  ready  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  teach,  to 
follow,  as  well  as  to  lead,  to  accept  and  develop  new  ideas,  as  well  as 
to    test    one's    own.       *  *     People,  who  differ  only  in  attain- 

ments and  experience,  may  be  equally  useful,  and  of  two  apparently 
alike  in  character  and  tastes,  one  may  be  invaluable  and  the  other 
only  in  the  way.  The  secret  probably  lies  in  quality  of  motive 
—  nowhere  is  the  wheat  of  unselfishness  more  relentlessly  sifted, 
and  the  metal  of  self-sacrifice  more  severely  tried,  than  in  such  a 
place  as  Hull-House." 

Besides  these  points  of  character,  there  are  some  accomplishments 
which  are  of  such  importance,  and  so  increase  the  value  of  a  resident 
that  they  almost  rank  as  essentials.     Chief   among  these  are  German 
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and  music,  though  no  accomplishment  is  useless  in  settlement  work. 
To  the  girl  who  is  sure  she  wishes  to  do  the  work,  I  should  say,  (first 
begging  her  indulgence  for  my  classification,  which  is  not  collegiate 
in  character,  and  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  the  Apostle  Peter  for 
the  use  of  his  powerful,  reiterative  form  of  enumeration  :  Be  yourself, 
and  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  yourself  initiative,  and  to 
initiative,  adaptability,  and  to  adaptability,  German,  and  to  German, 
music,  (or  whatever  science  or  art  you  know  best,  or  do  best,  and  like 
best,  whether  drawing,  painting,  designing,  wood-carving,  biology, 
botany,  or  Greek) — and  not  Schopenhauer  himself  can  convince  me 
that  with  your  settlement  work  will  be  in  vain." 

Isabel  Eaton,  '88. 


THE   HORIZON 

Beyond  you,  in  the  west,  with  joys  and  sorrows 
Sank  Yesterday,  when  slipped  the  gold  sun  down  ; 
Beyond  you,  in  the  east,  the  thronged  To-morrows 
Await,  to  bring  or  pain  orgladness'  crown. 

Unreachable,  beyond  our  last  endeavor, 
As  we  approach,  still,  still  remote  you  seem, 
Your  gold  and  purple  we  shall  see  forever, 
As  beautiful,  as  graspless,  as  a  dream. 

Futile  our  hope,  yet  never  backward  turning 
Through  gathering  gloom  we  grope  untiringly 
For  you,  O  goal,  despair,  of   all  our  yearning, 
We,  Finite,  craving  for  Infinity. 

Beyond  you,  in  the  west,  with  joys  and  sorrows 
Sank  Yesterday,  when  slipped  the  gold  sun  down  ; 
Beyond  you,  in  the  east,  the  thronged  To-morrows 
Await,  to  bring  or  pain,  or  gladness'  crown. 

Caroline  Brown    Bourland,  '93. 


AN   OPINION 

"Man  as  related  to  the  universe,"  is  the  cry  of  modern  literature 
and  the  principle  of  modern  science.  In  the  pride — not  to  call  it  con- 
ceit— of  our  newly-developing  consciousness  of  this,  we  start  afresh  to 
solve  the  problems  of  existence.  Every  relation,  every  institution, 
every  product  of  all  known  ages  is  now  being  studied  scientifically, 
as  we  say,  is  being  criticised  in  the  light  of  this  further  self-realiza- 
tion, and  what  is  the  result?     Individual  weariness  and  general  chaos. 

Even  with  the  firm  belief  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  express 
himself,  we  cannot  read  the  masses  of  material  written  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject  without  a  sense  of  disgust  and  a  longing  for  "  the 
good  old  "  undemocratic  "  days  "  when  books  were  licensed,  and  "  the 
freedom  of  the  press  "  had  not  entered  into  man's  conception  of  his 
rights.  However,  we  are  democratic,  heart  and  soul,  and  would  deny 
to  no  one  the  right  to  speak,  though,  in  self-defense,  we  beg  the  liberty 
of  not  reading  unless  we  so  choose.  But  if  the  principle  of  self- 
expression  is  right  and  if  we  believe  that  man  has  advanced  a  great 
step  in  being  conscious  of  himself  as  related  to  the  universe,  why  is  it 
that  the  result  of  nine-tenths  of  his  present  self-expression  is  rub- 
bish ?  Simply  because  men  do  not  yet  understand  themselves  as  parts 
of  a  whole  and  what  they  fail  to  understand  about  themselves  individ- 
ually, they  fail  more  completely  to  understand  about  the  human 
race.  We  feel  vaguely  this  new  relation,  we  see  dimly  a  vast  world 
behind  us,  around  us,  ahead  of  us,  but  our  imaginations  fail  to  grasp 
it.  Here  and  there,  a  keen  intellect  or  a  broad  nature  has  grasped 
the  idea  in  as  much  of  its  completeness  as  is  at  present  possible. 
Then  a  dim  conception  of  a  possible  uniform  principle  and  order 
somewhere  dawns  upon  us,  and  we  rest  from  our  wearying  arguing  to 
wake  to  a  calmer  and  better  activity. 

This  spirit  of  argument  combined  with  the  attempt  to  establish 
final  standards  has  invaded  the  realm  of  art.  Literature  is  full  of 
useless,  unproductive  discussions  of  its  various  phases.  "Is  it 
creative  or  imitative  ?  "  "  Is  it  moral  ?  "  "  Is  it  greater  or  less  than 
nature?"     "Is   the   artist  only  a    superior   workman?"    and  so  on  ad 
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infinitum  the  questions  are  debated,  and  the  answer  to  each  is,  it  is 
both  and  it  is  neither.  Given  certain  definitions  of  terms,  anything 
can  be  proved  and  everything  is  proved,  while  we  are  most  effectually 
convinced  that  nothing  has  been  proved. 

This  constant  discussion  and  this  unwillingness  to  accept  any 
conclusion,  no  matter  how  logically  worked  out,  are  signs  that  the  old 
faith  in  definition  and  logic  is  going.  We  no  longer  believe  that  any 
concrete  expression  can  contain  the  whole  truth.  Definite  creeds  are 
giving  place  to  the  creed  of  the  Agnostic,  "I  do  not  know."  In  this 
is  embodied  the  most  advanced  conclusion  which  the  thought  of  man 
has  reached.  Yet  its  real  meaning  is  not  often  comprehended.  Men  do 
not  realize  that  it  means  "  I  can  not  know,"  and  they  go  on  as  before 
setting  up  new  concrete  and  finite  solutions  of  ultimate  questions, 
which  they  attempt  with  logic  or  with  temper  to  enforce  on  the  world, 
only  wasting  more  and  more  energy  in  useless  discussion.  Far  too 
much  of  the  energy  at  our  command  is  expended  in  this  arguing.  We 
think  that  we  are  thereby  growing,  solving,  when  in  truth  the  chief 
thing  we  are  doing  is  worrying.  We  say  that  the  age  of  prejudice  is 
passed,  but  at  the  very  moment  we  are  wrangling  over  our  own  preju- 
dices. We  are  living  fast,  a  truth  which  we  interpret  as  advancing 
fast,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  all  motion  is  not  forwards. 

The  character  of  Robert  Elsmere  and  more  particularly  that  of 
his  wife  present  a  true  picture  of  the  struggle  of  modern  life.  In  the 
process  of  giving  up  the  old  beliefs,  our  very  heart  strings  are  torn 
asunder  and  we  are  left  weakened  in  body  and  spirit.  In  time  we 
may  conquer  and  work  again  with  joy,  as  Robert  Elsmere  did,  but 
more  often  with  Catherine  we  rise  with  some  of  the  freshness  and  joy 
forever  gone.  "  Each  struggle  leaves  us  stronger,"  people  say.  "No," 
I  answer,  "  it  only  leaves  us  too  worn  out  to  struggle  again  until  the 
damage  has  been  repaired." 

Cognition  must  not  be  mistaken  for  energy.  The  struggles  teach 
us  new  truths,  make  us  more  cognitive,  but  the  cost  is  too  great.  We 
must  learn  these  truths  while  keeping  our  original  energy,  for  it  is  nec- 
essary that  work  should  be  done  genially  and  with  pleasure,  in  order  to 
be  artistic.  For  all  such  work  is  a  form  of  art  and  art  marks  advance- 
ment. Our  struggling  cannot  result  in  art,  for  it  is  a  constant  protest 
against  that  law  of  growth  which  should  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  life  from  the  present  on. 
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We  are  met  by  the  usual  complaints,  "People  will  become  incon- 
sistent." "  They  will  never  have  any  strength  of  character  if  they 
change  their  opinion  so  easily  and  so  often."  "We  like  the  struggling; 
it  is  the  tragedy  and  pathos  of  life  ;  we  would  not  have  it  easier." 
"  We  believe  in  the  mission  of  pain."  But  in  the  meantime,  despite 
the  protests,  the  world  is  growing  slowly,  very  slowly,  not  by  talking, 
but  by  the  help  of  those  who  are  living  honestly  and  working  patiently 
into  new  conceptions  of  tragedy  and  pathos,  of  consistency  and 
strength. 

The  true  scientist  alone,  and  there  are  a  few  such  in  every  sta- 
tion and  department  of  life,  brings  this  law  of  growth,  this  idea  of 
man  as  related  to  the  entire  universe  past,  present  and  to  come,  into 
practice.  He  asserts  only  such  things  as  he  can  demonstrate  by  every 
day  experience,  not  by  logic.  When  he  infers  theories  from  these 
facts,  it  is  not  dogmatically  or  with  the  belief  that  they  are  final.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  average  modern  who  talks  much  about 
the  limitations  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle  because  they  lived  before 
this  wonderful  age  of  democracy,  and  who  ends  the  human  race  with 
himself,  either  in  this  world  or  in  a  future  one,  to  the  scientist,  two 
thousand,  nay,  even  two  million  years,  seem  quite  infinitesimal  and  he 
himself  so  much  more  so  that  he  does  not  presume  to  have  found  the 
final  answer  to  any  great  question.  He  recognizes  that  great  ques- 
tions are  solved  only  by  solving  infinitely  small  ones  and  upon  these 
small  ones  he  is  willing  to  work. 

It  is  this  positive  side  of  the  Agnostic's  creed  which  we  need  to 
learn,  in  place  of  the  old  faith  in  the  possibility  of  concrete  solutions 
for  the  ultimate  questions  of  life  and  act,  not  merely  the  disbelief  in 
this  possibility  but  a  faith  in  the  impossit  ity.  The  realization  of  only 
the  negative  side  has  resulted  in  either  inertia  or  scepticism.  Scepti- 
cism can  never  produce  genuine  work  or  art.  Faith  alone  does  this. 
Witness  the  Greeks  whose  art  was  at  its  height  when,  resting  with 
calm  joy  in  the  belief  that  they  had  solved  the  problem  of  life,  they 
had  strength  and  time  for  living  and  producing. 

We  cannot,  like  them,  believe  in  any  definite  answers  to  the  great 
problems.  The  solution  of  which  we  must  become  conscious  is  that 
for  us  there  is  no  solution.  Until  we  accept  this  calmly  and  with  deep 
joy,  we  shall  never  live  artistically  nor  produce  artistically. 

Juliet  Hammond. 


AN   INTERPRETATION    OF   HEGEL 

Hegel,  in  his  Aesthetics,  laid  down  a  system  of  art  involving 
methods  and  suggesting  theories,  which  were  the  outcome  of  long 
centuries  of  life  and  thought,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  his  own 
personal  life  and  art  theories.  To  some,  art  has  meant  a  definite  con- 
ception, apart  from  man's  life  in  nature,  apart  from  the  subjective  con- 
sideration. Art  has  been  something  objective,  something  existing 
apart,  to  be  judged  by  ultimate  results,  and  not  considered  as  an  out- 
come of  life,  as  a  vital  part  of  life  itself.  Hegel,  to  whom  the 
expression  of  true  art  was  the  expression  of  true  life,  took  the  spirit 
in  art  as  the  vital  thing.  It  was  the  idea,  the  life  in  the  art  which  made, 
which  indeed  was  the  art.  Following  out  this  idea  Hegel  made  three 
distinct  divisions,  three  periods  in  which  this  spirit,  this  idea,  has  been 
manifested  in  different  ways.  These  were  the  symbolic,  the  classic, 
the  romantic  periods.  They  are  each  distinctly  separated,  and  yet 
there  are  cross-divisions,  going  between  the  three  main  divisions. 
This  manifestation  of  the  idea  is  represented  as  but  tentative  in  the 
first    period.  Men    felt    within   them   something  which   they  must 

express,  and  yet  they  were  hampered,  as  far  as  results  were  concerned, 
by  the  meagreness  of  the  impulse.  They  sought  for  something  more 
than  the  mere  accidental  and  occasional  aspects  of  life,  and  yet  they 
knew  not  how  to  find  it.  Dumb  struggling  characterized  them. 
Later,  in  the  classic  period,  men  thought  they  had  found  the  worthy 
fulfillment  of  their  ideals.  Man  —  the  child  of  the  gods —  could  best 
attain  these  ideals  in  his  own  self-realization.  It  was  an  advance 
beyond  the  last  period.  Men,  in  striving  to  realize  their  best  possible 
selves,  sought  loftier  ideals  and  strove  to  make  the  self,  which  they  lived 
to  realize,  higher  than  they  had  before  conceived  it.  But  imperfection, 
futile  striving  constantly  stared  them  in  the  face.  Men  are,  after  all, 
but  finite,  and  in  their  highest  striving,  they  demanded  something 
infinite.  All  life,  all  nature,  God  and  the  world  —  here  they  found  the 
ideal  existing  in  a  degree,  which  was  impossible  in  the  life  of  any  one 
man.  The  period  of  striving  after  a  something  not  clearly  compre- 
hended by  the  strivers  themselves,  yet  existing  as  an  ideal,  passed 
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into  the  period  when  man  turned  his  eyes  inward  and  asked  himself 
what  and  why  he  was.  In  the  third  stage  he  again  looked  outward 
with  clearer  and  more  far  seeing  eyes,  asking  not  alone  why  and  what 
he  himself  was,  but  what  was  life,  what  were  its  possibilities,  what  was 
beauty,  and  how  was  it  to  be  attained  ? 

The  theory  of  the  development,  as  Hegel  has  presented  it,  is  car- 
ried out  and  sustained  by  the  actual  development.  The  three  sets  of 
problems,  which  have  entered  into  the  history  of  art,  in  whatever  land 
and  period,  follow  out  these  general  lines.  The  moral,  metaphysical, 
and  ajsthetical  problems  which  have  appeared  in  the  theories  of  every 
art-philosopher  show  these  tendencies.  The  older  philosophers  inva- 
riably began  with  the  moral  question.  Man  was  put  into  life  and 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  How  was  he  to  do  this  ?  Then  followed 
the  questions  which  characterized  the  beginnings  of  the  art  impulse. 
Was  life  good  ?  What  was  the  relation  between  life  and  the  expres- 
sion of  that  life  as  man  saw  it  ?  What  was  the  value  of  the  expression? 
This  passed  easily  into  a  metaphysical  attitude  toward  life  and 
toward  art.  As  the  final  outcome  we  find  new  theories  of  Beauty  and 
of  the  Ideal  in  their  broader  and  more  universal  relations. 

Teresina  Peck. 


THE   WILLFUL   GOD 

There  is  no  joy  in  winds  struck  mute 
Or  skies  asleep  in  dream  of   gray. 
Apollo,  strike  thy  wistful  lute 
And  put  a  song  into  the  day. 

Here  are  sweet  flowers  wet  with  dew, 
I'll  give  thee  violets  for  a  song, 
Come,  take  my  violets  dripping  blue, 
And  twine  thy  golden  strings  among. 

The  young  wood-nymph  thy  lute  will  kiss, 
See  how  the  glad  string,  eager,  stirs. 
Wilt  let  thy  poor  lute  throbbing  miss 
Its  answer  unto  lips  like  hers? 

Call,  blithe  young  spirit,  at  thy  will, 

Those  delicate,  wild  harmonies 

That  sing  in  roses,  flushed  and  still, 

And  throb  through  things  where  no  sound  lies. 

Touch  the  glad  string  !  Let  forth,  I  say 
That  fluttering  song  that  through  it  stirred. 
It  trembled  like  the  slender  spray 
Where  mad  with  singing  clings  the  bird. 

Full  glad  thy  song,  it  laughing  lives 
And  sends  like  soft  mist  from  the  strings 
That  delicate,  slight  sense  that  brings 
The  feeling  as  of  unseen  things. 

Thou  willful  god  !     I  see  thee  stand 
White  feet  among  the  flowers  pressed  deep, 
Thou  hast  my  violets  in  thy  hand, 
Wilt  thou  that  song  forever.keep  ? 

White  shines  his  proud,  young  brow,  and  he 
Stands  with  his  bold  gaze  on  the  sun. 
The  little  lambs  flock  to  his  knee. 
And  wait  the  song  to  be  begun. 

Shall  lips  that  fain  would  sing  be  mute, 
Shall  joy  enchanted  sleep  for  aye? 
Apollo,  bend  to  thy  sweet  lute 
And  put  a  song  into  the  day. 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 


THE  PITY  OF  IT 

The  New  England  landscape,  that  November  morning,  was  in 
soft,  subdued  tints  ;  the  browns  in  the  road,  the  gray  mountains 
indistinctly  outlined  against  the  gray  sky,  the  meadows  stretching 
out  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  relieved  from  sombreness  by  rifts 
of  delicate  green,  yellow,  or  red.  The  avenue  of  trees,  with  dark, 
interlacing  branches,  in  front  of  the  church,  seemed  to  lead  the  way 
to  the  mountains,  as  the  aisle  in  a  cathedral  leads  to  the  altar. 

It  was  very  quiet.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  in  the  little  hotel, 
and  the  grocery-store,  with  its  piled  up  barrels  on  the  stoop  and  bright- 
colored  advertisements  in  the  windows  looked  as  if  it  appreciated 
the  fact  that  it  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  Sunday  spirit  of  the 
place.  At  the  front  windows  of  each  house  the  Holland  shades, 
primly  edged  with  crocheted  lace,  were  drawn  down  to  the  window- 
sills.  The  narrow  gravel  paths  leading  to  the  front  doors  showed  no 
footprints,  and  the  doorsteps  were  scrupulously  clean.  Only  the 
back  yards  and  sheds  showed  evidences  of  life  in  the  town.  Near 
one  back  door  was  a  grindstone,  with  its  little  pail  of  water  ready  for 
use.  Further  on,  a  cow  was  chewing  her  cud,  her  head  over  the  barn- 
yard fence.  A  few  geraniums  on  the  back  of  a  rocking-chair  might 
occasionally  be  seen  behind  the  small  panes  of  wavy  glass. 

Above  the  broad  door  of  one  old  house,  built  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  be  hospitable,  was  the  sign  "  Coffins  and  Caskets."  In  the  next 
house,  a  well-built  old  family  mansion,  but  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  a 
pasteboard  box  cover  in  the  window,  with  ''Millinery"  in  neat 
feminine  printing,  told  the  old  story  of  the  resources  open  to  New 
England  women.  Everywhere  were  evidences  of  thrift  and  strictest 
economy.  Land  was  the  only  thing  of  which  there  seemed  to  be 
plenty.  But  even  meadows  are  barren,  sordid,  melancholy  brown 
earth  in  November. 

The  church-bell  was  ringing,  and  a  line  of  wagons  was  jogging 
up  the  long,  straight  road  to  the  meeting-house.  The  women  and 
children  got  out  at  the  church  steps,  while  the  men  drove  the  horses 
to  the  low,  black  sheds,  whose  uneven  roof  line  bore  a  strange  resem- 
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blance  to  the  line  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  women  shook  out 
their  skirts  and  straightened  the  children's  hats,  while  they  waited 
for  their  husbands,  and  chatted  with  each  other  a  few  moments  on 
the  events  of  the  week.  These  women  rarely  saw  each  other  save  at 
church,  prayermeetings,  or  funerals.  When  they  greeted  each  other 
their  thin,  muscular  hands  closed  in  a  tense  grasp,  but  their  words 
were  few.  They  hardly  ever  laughed.  Their  faces  were  always 
anxious. 

"  How's  Johnnie's  cough  ?  "  asked  one.  "  About  the  same,  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Marsh,"  replied  the  other,  as  she  untied  the  brown  veil  that 
had  protected  her  bonnet  during  the  ride.  That  bonnet  was  a  recog- 
nized institution  in  the  town.  It  was  as  familiar  an  object  in  church 
as  the  pulpit.  It  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  suggest  any  alteration 
in  its  structure.  To  her  children  it  was  "  Mother's  bonnet,"  — an 
established  fact  like  the  curious  cracks  in  the  bed-room  walls,  or  the 
wax  flowers  under  the  glass  case  in  the  parlor. 

"  I  heard  James  say  your  cow  died  the  other  day,  got  choked, 
dear,  dear  !  That's  too  bad  ;  and  to  think  of  the  baby!  And  winter 
coming  on,  too,"  said  a  Job's  comforter  in  a  seal  plush  mantilla  to  a 
young  woman  whose  pretty,  delicate  face  showed  its  pallor  against 
the  gray  boards  of  the  meeting-house. 

The  children  hung  back  behind  their  mothers,  and  looked  shyly 
or  sullenly  at  each  other  over  their  Sunday-School  books,  as  if  they 
thought  that,  although  mutual  acquaintance  might  prove  pleasant,  it 
was  really  too  much  of  an  exertion  to  be  friendly. 

From  the  back  doors  of  surrounding  houses  groups  began  to 
appear,  carefully  picking  their  way  across  the  yards.  One  figure, 
with  broad-brimmed  hat  and  flaring  skirt,  stood  out  in  distinct  con- 
trast to  the  others,  as  their  forms  were  silhouetted  against  the  gray 
background.  She  was  the  only  stylishly  dressed  member  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  fully  appreciated  the  fact.  She  sailed  past 
the  group  on  the  steps  with  a  disdainful  air.  Miss  Meach  had  been 
the  village  beauty  in  her  day,  but  that  was  ten  years  ago.  Since  then 
she  had  been  a  dressmaker  in  New  York.  She  had  been  called  home 
by  the  illness  of  her  mother.     The  powder  on  her  face  was  very  thick. 

The  bell  continued  to  ring  in  metallic,  impatient  strokes.  From 
the  steps  the  creak  of  the  bell-rope  could  be  heard.  The  interior  of 
the  church  was  in  neutral  colors.     A  row  of  chrysanthemums  in  pots 
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stood  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  but  even  their  blossoms  seemed  subdued 
and  dull.  The  congregation  did  not  add  color  to  the  scene,  as  it 
slowly  drifted  in,  except  for  the  red  hats  of  two  little  girls.  The 
walls  blended  strangely  with  the  complexions.  The  plain,  square 
windows  showed  the  gray,  monotonous  sky. 

Among  the  last  to  enter  the  church  were  the  minister  and  his 
family.  Mr.  Espey  was  a  portly  man,  beyond  middle  life,  with  a 
worn  face.  His  white  tie  was  very  precise.  His  coat,  scrupulously 
brushed,  was  shiny  in  the  seams.  His  wife  stooped,  and  her  mild 
blue  eyes  glanced  uncertainly  from  side  to  side  as  she  walked  up  the 
aisle  behind  her  husband.  Her  step  was  feeble,  like  that  of  an 
invalid.  Their  three  sons  followed.  The  eldest  had  recently  obtained 
the  position  of  teacher  in  a  neighboring  Academy,  and  marshalled  in 
his  brothers  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  boys  had 
serious  faces,  and  moved  with  the  heavy  awkwardness  due  to  ill  fitting 
clothes,  as  well  as  to  embarrassment. 

The  choir  began  the  service  by  rendering,  with  infinite  variations, 
"I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me."  The  poor,  little,  husky  organ 
became  quite  exhausted  before  the  struggle  between  the  strident 
soprano  and  apologetic  alto  was  finished.  The  customary  notices  of 
the  Society  for  Christian  Endeavor  and  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  followed.  Then  the  collection  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
taken.  The  contribution  boxes  were  heavy  wooden  affairs,  with  short 
handles  and  linings  of  faded,  canton  flannel.  The  four  old 
deacons  passed  them  in  a  half-hearted  way,  making  little  dabs  in  each 
pew,  as  if  to  show  that  they  were  not  fools  enough  to  expect  to  get 
anything.  The  organist  knew  that  this  ceremony  would  be  too  brief 
to  be  accompanied  by  any  "piece,  "  and  so  played  dispiritedly  a  few 
chords  while  the  deacons  marched  up  the  side-aisles  and  deposited 
the  boxes  with  an  air  of  relief  upon  the  platform.  All  four  men  had 
long,  white  beards.  Yet  their  appearance  was  not  patriarchal, 
perhaps  because  of  their  sunken  lips  and  bent  shoulders,  but  most  of 
all  on  account  of  their  shallow,  cunning  eyes.  Neither  were  they  sturdy, 
vigorous  farmers,  with  bronzed  faces  and  callous  palms.  It  seemed 
rather  as  if  they  eked  out  a  livelihood  by  sheer  economy,  by  petty 
resources,  that  belittled  their  whole  lives. 

During  the  prayer  that  followed  the  women  bowed  their  heads 
devoutly,  with   their  handkerchiefs  pressed  before  their  eyes.     A  few 
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leaned  their  foreheads  on  the  pew  in  front  in  abject  supplication. 
But  this  was  an  unusual  demonstration  in  church.  The  men,  as  a 
rule,  sat  looking  down  stolidly.  The  hard  lines  about  their  mouths 
deepened,  and  disappointment  was  written  upon  their  careworn  faces. 
A  few  watched  the  minister  quizzically,  with  the  same  shrewdness 
with  which  they  bought  or  sold  a  horse.  The  prayer  dealt  in  gener- 
alities, praying  for  blessings  on  all  churches,  on  all  governments,  on 
all  lands,  and  suggested  in  a  vague  way  that  "  if  there  be  any  old 
people,  or  any  afflicted  with  sickness  "  help  should  be  offered  them. 

When  the  sermon  began,  the  congregation  settled  into  corners  of 
pews  and  drew  the  footstools  of  striped  carpeting  into  more  con- 
venient angles.  The  minister's  voice  was  deep  and  round,  with  a 
pompous  accent.  The  text  chosen  was  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I 
go  away."     Mr.  Espey  spoke  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 

"Dear  friends,  I  wish  to  take  this  sentence  from  its  diamond 
setting  in  the  inspired  Book,  and  bind  it  in  the  strong  bands  of  human 
service.  I  use  it  personally.  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away. 
It  is  six  years  this  fall  since  I  came  among  you,  and  in  that  time  I  have 
labored  hard.  I  have  given  you  my  choicest  efforts,  my  most  precious 
sermons.  Confined  as  I  am  with  parochial  and  home  duties,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  more.  If  I  repeated  these  sermons,  you 
would  soon  weary  of  them,  unless  I  made  them  into  a  hash,  and  with 
that  dish  I  will  not  set  my  spiritual  table.  That  my  work  has  lacked 
a  masterly  touch,  that  it  has  been  immature,  unfinished  and  weak, 
nobody  appreciates  more  than  I.  In  the  main  you  have  been  very 
considerate,  but  I  have  drawn  all  the  weapons  I  can  use  from  God's 
armory  ;  I  feel  confident  that  under  another  shepherd  more  of  the 
wandering  lambs  will  be  brought  into  the  fold.  Rare  indeed  is  the 
man  who  can  for  six  years  turn  the  spigot  of  his  knowledge  in  one 
place  and  not  have  some  see  bottom. 

Secondly,  dear  brethren,  it  is  expedient  for  me  that  I  go  away. 
On  Wednesday  last  I  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pulpit  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Lacelle,  Ohio.  Let  me,  my  dear  friends, 
speak  plainly.  The  minister's  salary  is  $1,000  a  year  to  be  paid  in 
monthly  instalments.  This  has  been  falling  behind  lately,  and  I've 
heard  that  members  of  this  Church  know  how  to  drive  sharp  bargains 
in  renting  pews.  My  salary  at  present  is  $400  behind.  I  need  this 
money  for  paying  debts  I  have  honestly  incurred,  and  for  expenses  in 
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moving.  I  would  advise  that  this  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I 
may  leave  you  while  affection  is  yet  warm  between  us,  and  we  look  in 
each  other's  faces  with  confidence  and  love." 

Mr.  Espey  then  read  his  formal  resignation.  One  old  man 
tottered  up  the  aisle  to  shake  his  hand.  The  rest  of  the  congregation 
flocked  out.  Most  of  the  women  were  talking  of  household  affairs. 
The  few  men  seemed  indifferent.  The  little  comment  made  upon  the 
service  was  in  regard  to  the  salary.  "  That's  a  shame,"  said  a  sharp 
featured  old  maid  clicking  her  cloak  together.  "I'm  goin'  right 
around  to  see  the  Treasurer  about  it."  "That'll  have  to  be  paid," 
added  a  farmer  with  a  sigh. 

The  Sunday  School  room,  with  its  bare  floor  and  heavy  wooden 
chairs,  was  soon  filled.  The  different  classes  drew  around  their 
teachers  in  circles.  The  "Golden  Text"  in  the  Quarterly  was  "  I  was 
poor,  that  through  my  poverty  ye  might  become  rich."  All  the  teach- 
ers asked  the  same  questions,  printed  underneath  the  lesson.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Espey,  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  old  men,  and  a 
motherly  old  lady,  who  looked  out  from  below  her  veil  and  above  her 
spectacles  upon  a  row  of  little  girls,  were  both  asking,  "In  what  spirit 
should  we  give?  What  is  the  object  of  giving  ?  What  spirit  would 
lead  to  frequent  giving  ?" 

Some  of  the  women  left  during  the  service,  to  see  that  dinners 
should  be  prepared  for  the  children.  Their  husbands  led  the  horses 
from  the  sheds.  Already  they  were  thinking  of  the  tasks  that  awaited 
them  at  home,  or  of  the  accidents  that  might  have  occurred  in  their 
absence,  owing  to  the  doubtful  conduct  of  John  and  Mary  left  in 
charge  of  the  baby.  As  the  men  drove  the  horses  around  to  the  steps, 
and  saw  the  patient,  shabby  figures  waiting,  they  thought  of  the  week 
of  toil  awaiting  them, —  toil  wearisome  not  because  it  was  laborious, 
but  because  it  yielded  such  pitifully  small  results.  The  chores,  farm- 
work,  repairing  on  dilapidated  old  buildings  ;  washing,  ironing, 
baking,  and  sewing  to  be  "  put  through"  in  the  next  six  days  dragged 
through  their  minds.  And  in  the  end,  what  was  gained  ?  A  bare 
livelihood.  Mr.  Espey  was  a  lucky  man.  For  him  there  was  aLacelle, 
Ohio. 

Soon,  all  thronged  down  the  weather-beaten  steps,  and  the  cold 
rooms  became  blank  once  more. 

Grace  Lathrop  Collin. 
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The  train  was  rushing  fast  through  a  broad,  open  stretch  of  level 
country,  where  the  monotony  of  continuous  fields  of  snow  was 
broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  small,  white  farm  house,  sometimes  in 
a  sheltered  valley  half  hid  by  pine  trees,  sometimes  standing  bleak 
and  bare  on  a  hill  top.  A  dreary  prospect  !  I  wondered  if  the  lives 
of  the  farmers  were  as  desolate  and  monotonous  as  the  country 
they  tilled. 

My  eyes  ached  from  the  unbroken  glare  of  ice  and  snow,  and  I 
turned  from  the  window  to  look  through  the  cars  in  search  of  some 
interesting  object.  Just  opposite  me  sat  an  old  man  who  attracted 
my  notice.  He  wore  a  shabby  coat.  His  faded  blue  necktie  fastened 
a  frayed  linen  collar,  and  the  horny  roughness  of  his  hands  showed 
long  years  of  work  at  the  plough,  but  what  first  aroused  my  interest 
in  him  was  the  triumphantly  complacent  smile  that  lighted  his 
wrinkled,  weather-beaten  face,  a  smile  that  gave  way  now  and  then 
to  a  strangely  uneasy,  troubled  look  ;  but  even  more  than  this  it  was 
the  self-satisfied  loving  way  in  which  he  patted  and  smoothed  a  large 
brown  paper  bundle  on  his  knee.  He  held  it  as  tenderly  as  ever  he 
had  held,  in  his  big  strong  arms,  his  little  one  in  the  days  when  he 
laid  a  smooth  face  against  the  baby's  cheek,  and  felt  the  child's 
tiny  fingers  nestling  in  his  thick,  black  hair,  now  a  grey  fringe 
under  his  old  slouch  hat.  There  was  an  air  of  suppressed 
excitement  about  the  old  man,  he  twisted  around  uneasily  in  his  seat, 
and  tied  and  retied  the  cord  fastening  the  bundle.  I  was  watching 
him  curiously,  when  his.  small  grey  eyes  suddenly  met  mine,  and,  with 
a  growing  appeal  in  their  sunken  depths,  he  leaned  towards  me.  "I 
b'lieve  ye'r  jest  the  one  ter  help  me  'bout  it,"  he  began  eagerly,  '"cause 
I  ain't  no  jedge  of  sech  things,  an'  maybe  them  city  clearks  hev 
cheated  me  'bout  ther  style,  an'  I  jist  made  up  my  mind  she'd  hev  jist 
ther  latest  and  handsomest  thing  in  the  shop.  She's  awful  particular 
tew,  yer  see  she  warn't  brought  up  out  here." 

All  this  while  he  was  fumbling  with  the  knot  of  the  string.  For 
a  moment  he  held  the  paper  close  together  and  looked  at  me  sharply, 
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while  he  almost  whispered;  "  Its  a  new  cloak  fer  my  wife,  an'  it  cost 
half  what  my  last  summer's  crop  of  pertaters  come  ter,  an'  naow  I  jist 
want  yer  ter  see  if  its  all  right  and  genuine  style."  He  tremulously 
opened  the  paper  and  unfolded  the  cloak,  smoothing  caressingly  the 
velvet  trimmings  with  his  rough  fingers,  and  turning  it  over  on  all 
sides  to  display  its  beauties.  It  was  truly  elegant  with  a  high,  fur 
collar,  velvet  lapels  and  big  shining  buttons,  while  the  sleeves  were  as 
wide  as  fashion  required.  After  I  had  seen  all  this  elegance,  even  to 
the  satin  lining,  the  old  man  fixed  his  eager  eyes  upon  me  and 
waited  for  my  decision.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  Had  I  been  asked 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  yueen  of  Sheba's  bridal  head-dress  I  could 
not  have  felt  a  greater  responsibility  than  now,  when  this  old  man 
waited  in  trembling  eagerness  for  me  to  declare  beautiful  or  ugly 
the  cloak  that  was  to  bring  back  to  his  wife  forgotten  days  of  happi- 
ness, and  transform  her  faded,  care-worn  life.  "  Yer  see,"  continued 
the  old  man,  his  face  now  beaming  with  satisfaction,  his  anxious  fears 
set  at  rest  by  my  hearty  approval  of  his  choice,  "Yer  see,  my  wife 
she's  sorter  tired  aout,  she  warn't  brought  up  here  aout  in  ther  West 
an'  I  guess  it's  bene  jest  a  mite  lonesome  fer  her  ever  sence  the  little 
'un  died,  it's  purty  haird  a  diggin'  an'  warkin'  aout  here,  an'  now  these 
haird  times  hev  come  along.  Wal,  I  tho't  she  waz  content  enuff,  she 
never  said  nothin'  'baout  it,  but  lately  I  seed  she  looked  sorter  tuck- 
ered, an'  I  told  her  ter  go  an'  visit  along  with  some  of  her  relations 
in  ther  East  this  comin'  spring,  but  no,  she  said,  she'd  gotter  hev 
the  house-cleanin'  done  an'  she  couldn't  go  away  nohaow.  Wal,  I 
didn't  say  nothin'  more,  but  the  next  day  I  faound  her  a-cryin'  over  a 
chest  of  old  clothin'  she  hed  when  she  first  come  aout  here.  She  waz 
a  terrible  purty  gal  then,  an'  what  waz  she  a-doin'  but  stickin'  in  her 
old  gray  hair  a  sorter  cherry  colored  ribbon  she  hed  when  I  waz 
courtin'  her,  an'  blessed  !  if  she  didn't  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  an' 
then  jest  put  her  head  daown  an'  cry  an'  take  on  terrible.  I  didn't  say 
nothin',  I  tho't  I'd  jest  git  aout  er  the  way.  She  looked  dreadful  worn 
the  next  day,  an'  it  waz  Sunday,  an'  I  sez,  '  Mary,  ain't  yer  goin'  ter 
the  church?'  an'  she  sez  sorter  snappish,  'I  h'ain't  no  church  clothes,  haow 
should  I  hev  any,  I'd  like  to  know?  an'  I  'ain't  goin'  to  church  to  be 
laughed  at  by  Miss  Stevens.'  Yer  see,  she  always  did  hev  everythin' 
purty  when  she  waz  a  gal,  an'  I  s'pose  it's  come  kinder  haird  on  her. 
Wal,  I    didn't    hear    much    of    ther   minister's    sermon,  an'  when  they 
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passed  the  contribution  box,  I  jest  kept  my  hand  in  my  pawket,  and 
Deacon  Wells  he  looked  sorter  sharp  at  me  aouter  the  corner  of  his 
eye  but  I  sez  to  myself,  "  Charity  begins  to  hum,"  an'  all  the  while  I 
waz  a  ridin'  hum  I  waz  thinkin',  maybe  I  didn't  think  enough  'baout 
whether  she  had  a  good  time,  an'  I  'spose  I  hev  bene  sorter  took  up 
with  the  craps  an'  things  aout-doors.  An'  I  sez  to  myself,  I'll  go  an' 
git  her  a  fine  new  winter  cloak,  I'll  go  to  the  city  to-morrow  an'  bring 
it  hum  ter  surprise  her  ;  and  then  somehaow  the  sunshine  warn't  so 
bright  as  usual  for  I  kept  thinkin'  of  Mary  an'  the  little  un  that  died. 
An'  when  I  got  hum  there  waz  Mary  a  cryin'  agin  an'  a  little  baby's 
shoe  lay  'side  her  on  the  bed,  an  I  spunked  up  an'  asked  her  if  she 
didn't  feel  well,  an'  she  said,  'Oh  yes,  only  a  pain  sorter  in  my  side,'  an' 
then  I  sez  I  tho't  I'd  go  ter  the  city  next  day  an'  see  cousin  Eddard  a 
couple  of  days,  an'  she  didn't  seem  ter  mind.  So  I've  bene  to  every 
store,  an'  I  bought  this,  the  finest  cloak  I  seed,  an'  I  guess  she'll  go  ter 
church  naow  an'  feel  'baout  as  she  ust 'er."  He  looked  up  with  a 
radiant  smile  that  chased  away  the  troubled  expression  clouding  his 
face.  "  Wal,  I  declare  we're  gettin'  to  Janesville,  I'm  'most  ter  hum," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window.  I  helped  the  old  man 
tie  up  the  bundle,  for  his  fingers  trembled  with  excitement.  There 
was  only  a  moment  to  press  his  big  coarse  hand  in  goodbye.  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  then  stood  on  the  car  platform  while  he  stepped 
off  slowly  with  his  big  bundle.  He  turned  back  to  add,  "  I'm  much 
obleeged  to  yer,  lady,  an'  if  yer  aire  ever  in  these  parts  agin  I  wish  yer'd 
come  an'  see  us,  my  wife  'ud  like  ter  see  yer,  I  know."  His  eyes 
shone  with  childishly  happy  eagerness.  The  hard  lines  that  year 
after  year  of  dreary  toil  had  left  on  his  face  were  smoothed  away  by  a 
smile  of  pure,  keen  joy,  the  joy  that  sometimes  comes  in  a  rare  moment 
of  faith  when  we  fancy  we  have  in  our  own  very  grasp  the  magic  that 
will  efface  the  work  of  long  years  and  piece  our  broken  lives  together. 
The  train  began  to  move  slowly  out  of  Janesville,  but  looking 
back  I  saw  the  old  man  walking  across  the  platform  with  trembling 
footsteps.  The  wind  blew  the  fringe  of  grey  hair  under  .his  cap, 
his  lips  seemed  to  move,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  far  away  gaze 
upon  a  white  farm  house  on  a  distant  hill  top.  Slowly  the  smile  on 
his  face  faded.  The  shadow  of  the  past  crept  over  him.  His  old 
figure  was  full  of    yearning,  and   he  bent  with   tremulous  care   over 

his  bundle. 

Charlotte  Webber. 


THE    WEDDING   OF   JANET 

Deacon  Jonas  Goodhue's  daughter  Janet  was  to  be  married  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  a  favorite  date  with  the  young  couples  of  fifty  years 
ago.  As  the  Deacon  was  a  man  of  some  property,  the  preparations 
for  Janet's  wedding  were  so  lavish  that  when  the  long-looked-for  thir- 
ty-first came  at  last,  every  one  was  on  a  tiptoe  of  expectation  and 
delight.  Since  her  mother's  death,  Janet  had  been  the  mistress  of  her 
father's  house  ;  but  when  her  wedding  day  came,  she  resigned  her 
position  to  her  Aunt  Lucy  Stone  who  had  come  over  from  Brookfield 
to  help. 

All  day  long  the  house  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  laughter  and 
hurrying  feet.  A  bevy  of  girls  were  covering  long  tables  with  home- 
spun linen,  quaint  china,  and  silver  thin  from  much  polishing.  In  the 
parlor  some  young  men  under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Hardy,  the 
prospective  bridegroom,  were  decorating  the  tall  mantelpiece  with 
ground-pine. 

The  sound  of  all  this  came  to  Janet's  ears  as  she  sat  resting  for  a 
moment  in  her  own  room.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  she  was 
smiling  happily.  Her  wedding-gown  of  white  muslin,  cut  and  made 
by  her  own  hands,  lay  on  the  bed.  Near  it  were  the  white  stockings 
and  black  slippers.  A  small,  black  trunk  stood  locked  and  corded  for 
the  wedding  journey  to  Boston,  forty  miles  away.  Everything  in  the' 
room  was  exquisitely  neat.  Janet  had  always  felt  a  simple  pride  in  her 
housekeeping,  and  now  it  was  pleasant  to  her  to  remember  that  in 
every  chamber  hung  freshly-ironed  white  curtains  and  "valances,"  and 
that  the  pantry  shelves  were  loaded  with  the  good  things  a  week's 
cooking  had  provided.     She  had  even  made  the  bride's-cake  herself. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  at  seven  o'clock,  after  which  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  to  be  given  up  to  dancing  and  "watching  the  old  year 
out."  As  soon  as  it  grew  twilight  the  guests  began  to  come.  Janet's 
toilet  was  again  and  again  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some  excited 
aunt  or  cousin,  each  of  whom  was  eager  to  "help."  She  was  somewhat 
slow  in  dressing,  even  with   the  assistance  of  so  many  willing  hands. 

"There's   Nancy   White,"  said    one  of   the  girls  who  was  peering 
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out  into  the  gathering  darkness  from  behind  a  discreetly-drawn   cur- 
tain.    "And  there's  Steve  helpin'  her  out." 

Prudence  Dewey,  who  was  arranging  the  bride's  hair,  raised  her 
eyebrows  warningly  at  this,  and  Janet  colored.  Steve  had  been  fond 
of  Nancy  once;  in  fact,  it  had  been  reported  that  they  were  "keeping 
company."  But  that  was  long  ago,  and  for  more  than  a  year  no  one 
had  doubted  his  love  for  the  Deacon's  pretty  daughter.  Helen  Stearns 
broke  the  awkward  silence,  by  asking  in  a  fluttered  tone,  "  Where's 
your  posies,  Janet?      I  can't  find  'em  anywhere." 

This  announcement  was  met  with  consternation.  Prudence 
Dewey,  who  had  promised  to  gather  the  white  roses  and  geraniums 
from  her  house  plants  that  morning,  had  forgotten  to  do  so,  and  now 
the  bridal  party  must  wait  while  she  went  home  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  Janet  refused  to  be  married  without 
flowers,  so  they  sat  there  for  a  long  twenty  minutes  listening  to  the 
buzz  of  voices  from  below. 

"  I  guess  Steve's  gettin'  uneasy,"  giggled  Helen  from  her  post  by 
the  door. 

The  guests  had  now  all  assembled,  and  three  times  the  old  Deacon 
had  mounted  the  stairs  to  ask  impatiently  if  they  couldn't  hurry,  and 
had  finally  retreated  to  the  barn  to  work  off  his  nervousness  in  caring 
for  some  of  the  horses.  The  minister  had  not  yet  come,  so  there  was" 
no  one  to  restrain  the  overflowing  merriment,  and  the  laughter  and 
jests  became  every  moment  more  boisterous.  The  nervous  color  was 
growing  deeper  and  deeper  in  Janet's  cheeks. 

"Open  the  door,  Helen  ;  I  want  to  hear  what  they're  doin',"  she 
said  at  last.  As  soon  as  she  was  obeyed,  they  heard  Steve's  voice. 
"Come  on,  Nancy,"  he  was  saying  gayly,  "It's  only  for  a  joke,  you 
know  !     Come  on  !  " 

"  Go  on,  Nancy,  do  !  " 

"  I'll  be  the  parson  !  Do  you,  Stephen,  take  this  woman  to  be  your 
wedded — "     The  words  were  lost  in  a  burst  of  laughter. 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  hush,  and  some  one  began  speaking  in 
words  that  the  eager  listeners  could  not  catch.  They  recognized  the 
voice  as  that  of  Enoch  Hastings,  a  half-foolish  man  of  the  village,  who 
went  about  preaching  and  exhorting,  to  the  amusement  of  his  mixed 
audiences.  There  were  stifled  giggles  from  below,  but  the  group  of  girls 
in  the  little  room  had  grown  very  silent  as  they  looked  at  Janet.    Her 
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color  had  slowly  faded,  and  she  sat  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
ungloved,  work-worn  hands.  Suddenly  she  rose.  The  frightened 
girls  followed  her  out  into  the  narrow,  upper  hall,  then  down  the  stairs 
to  the  parlor  door.  The  picture  that  met  their  eyes  was  a  strange 
one.  Steve,  with  Nancy  White  on  his  arm,  was  standing  before  Enoch 
Hastings,  who,  uncouth  in  figure  and  dress,  holding  a  Bible  in  one 
hand,  was  speaking  the  words  of  an  original  and  peculiar  marriage 
service  in  a  voice  that  to  the  listeners  seemed  solemn  and  gruesome 
enough.  What  had  evidently  been  intended  for  a  joke  was  becoming 
too  serious  for  smiles.  Steve  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  keep 
up  the  fun,  but  he  was  looking  nervous,  and  Nancy  White's  big,  blue 
eyes  were  widening  in  evident  terror.  She  half  withdrew  her  hand 
from  Steve's  arm.  At  the  same  instant  she  turned  slightly,  and  was 
the  first  to  see  Janet  standing  ghost-white  in  the  doorway. 

"  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife  !  "  The  solemn  words  were 
echoed  by  a  scream  from  Nancy  and  instantly  the  eyes  of  all  present 
were  fixed  on  the  still,  white  figure  of  the  bride.  No  one  spoke  or 
moved  ;  a  dreadful  silence  filled  the  room  ;  Steve  and  Nancy  had 
started  apart  like  guilty  things. 

Then  Janet  moved  slowly  forward. 

"  I  thought  you  was  a-goin'  to  marry  me,  Steve,"  was  all  she 
said.  But  she  had  broken  the  spell.  The  color  rushed  back  to  Steve's 
face  and  he  smiled  as  he  said,  eagerly,  "  Why  so  I  be,  Janet  !  Of 
course  I  be.  This  wan't  nothin'  but  a  joke  !  We  was  all  a-waitin' 
here  till  you  come,  with  nothin'  to  do,  so  we — Janet,  Janet,  you  believe 
me,  don't  you  ?  'Twan't  nothin'  but  a  joke  !  Enoch  ain't  no 
real  preacher ;  he  couldn't  'a'  married  us  if  he'd  a  wanted  to  ! 
Why  there's  the  minister  now.  He  11  tell  you  'twan't  nothin'  but  a 
joke  !  " 

The  young  fellow  had  seized  the  girl's  hands  and  was  speaking 
with  passionate  fervor.     But  she  did  not  seem  to  listen. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Storrs,  he'll  tell  you  better'n  I  can,  Janet,"  Steve 
went  on.     "Tell  her  'twan't  nothin'  but  a  joke  !  " 

He  turned  with  a  glance  of  piieous  appeal  toward  the  minister, 
who,  having  gained  some  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  from  the 
excited  talk  that  was  filling  the  room,  now  came  up  and  laid  his  hand 
on  Janet's  shoulder. 

"He's  right,    Janet,"  he    said,    "it's  no  real  marriage;  it    wasn't 
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legal.  They're  both  perfectly  free,  as  free  as  they  were  before.  There's 
nothing  to  hinder  your  marrying  at  once.     It  wasn't  legal." 

The  words  seemed  to  convey  no  meaning  to  Janet ;  she  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  minister's  face  without  the  least  change  of  expression. 
But  in  that  movement,  slight  as  it  was,  she  had  caught  sight  of  her 
father,  making  his  way  toward  her  through  the  crowd.  Breaking 
away  from  Steve,  she  rushed  forward  with  a  cry. 

"  Father  !  Father  !  "  She  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  the  old 
man,  unused  as  he  was  to  demonstrativeness  from  his  daughter,  felt  his 
heart  stirred  as  it  had  not  been  for  years.  He  laid  his  trembling  arm 
across  Janet's  shoulder  and  drew  her  close. 

At  that  moment  Prudence  Dewey  entered  breathlessly,  her  hands 
full  of  white  flowers. 

"  Here  are  your  posies,  Janet,"  she  said.  "  I  ran  as  hard  as  I — " 
She  stopped,  seeing  that  something  was  wrong,  and  stood  hesitating 
while  her  eyes  passed  from  the  drooping  figure  of  the  bride  to  the 
stiffly-eager  men  and  women  around  her. 

Then  Janet  roused  herself,  and  looked  about  on  the  faces  of  her 
friends;  Steve's  was  the  whitest  ;  but  she  did  not  look  at  him.  "  I 
don't  want  'em,  Prudence,"  she  said,  wearily.  "  I'm  not  goin'  to  be 
married  to-day,  I  guess.  Give  'em  to  Nancy,  she'd  ought  to  have  'em 
instead  of  me."  Her  voice  had  not  a  single  note  of  bitterness,  but  she 
looked  very  tired.  Steve  tried  to  speak,  but  she  stopped  him. 
"  There's  no  need  of  talkin',  I  don't  vmdjrstand  very  well,  I  guess,  but 
I'm  not  goin'  to  be  married  to-day — or  ever." 

The  people  around  him  vanished  like  phantoms  to  Steve's  eyes  ; 
he  saw  only  the  sad  face  of  the  girl  he  had  lost.  He  made  the  last 
desperate  effort  of  a  man  who  sees  his  happiness  slipping  away 
forever. 

"Janet,  don't  you  love  me  no  more  ?  You  ain't  goin'  to  —  Why, 
Janet  !  "  His  whole  face  changed  in  the  expression  of  complete  love 
and  trust  that  for  a  moment  transfigured  it.  "You  cant  be  goin'  to 
leave  me  so  —  Janet!"  The  last  word  was  hardly  more  intelligible 
than  a  groan,  for  with  one  last  look  of  love,  of  forgiveness,  of  unalter- 
able purpose,  she  had  turned  away  from  him,  and  hidden  her  face  on 

her  father's  shoulder. 

********         **** 

It  was  not  till  a  year  from  that  time  that  Janet  Goodhue  referred 
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definitely  to  the  subject  of  her  wedding  that  was  to  have  been.  She  and 
her  father  were  sitting  alone  at  the  supper-table,  and  Janet  had  been 
reading  with  a  curious  chill  at  her  heart,  the  brief  newspaper  notice  of 
Stephen  Hardy's  marriage.  For  the  first  time  a  longing  for  a  justifi- 
cation of  her  own  act  came  to  her  with  such  force  that  she  said  almost 
impulsively,  "  Father,  do  you  think  I  done  right, —  that  time?" 
"Wal,"  said  the  Deacon,  as  he  slowly  rose  from  the  table,  "All  I  can 
say  is,  some  folks  is  tools  and  know  it,  and  others  is  fools  and  never 
find  it  out.     I  don't  know  which  kind  you  be,  Janet." 

Janet  did  not  light  a  lamp  as  she  washed  the  dishes  that    night, 
and  at  last  her  father  said  from  his  seat  in  the  corner  by  the  fire, 
"  Why  don't  ye  light  up,  Janet?     It's  kinder  dark,  ain't  it  ?  " 
And  Janet's  voice  was  not  quite  natural  as  she  answered,    "  I  can 
see  well  enough,  father.     The  oil's  all  out  o'  the  can." 

Mary  Louise  Rix. 
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Some  one  —  a  man  of  course  —  analyzes  the  college  girl  as  "five 
parts  ambition,  one  part  common  sense,  and  two  parts  uncommon 
foolishness."  Even  with  this  explanation  of  masculine  standards,  we 
cannot  but  be  somewhat  mystified  by  the  significant  glances  and 
laughter  of  college  men  when  they  hear  us  discussing  the  question 
of  college  scholarship.  The  conflicting  interests  and  excitements 
of  life  at  a  large  college  or  university  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
belittling  scholarship.  Among  girls  there  is  an  admitted  desire  to 
excel  in  study,  a  vigorous  competition  for  the  honors  of  scholarship, 
and  upon  this  ambition  the  manly  detractions  of  athletics  and  of 
"  standing  in  with  the  crowd  "  have  as  yet  made  no  serious  inroads. 

Whether  or  not  women  are  more  ambitious  than  men,  we  at  least 
make  more  display  of  our  aspirations.  In  accordance  with  our  irre- 
pressible character  we  are  also  more  apt  to  show  our  more  unworthy 
emotions,  as,  for  instance,  jealousy.  This  homily  is  intended  to  be  a 
discussion  of  the  friction  which  results  from  the  conflict  between  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  scholarship  and  the  jealousies  which  are  engen- 
dered by  it. 
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Unfortunately,  one  of  the  first  additions  to  a  Freshman's  vocabu- 
lary is  the  word  "prod."  Its  meaning  is  gained  by  intuition  rather 
than  by  explanation.  The  vagueness  of  the  term  is  equalled  only  by 
its  elasticity.  "  Prod  "  can  mean  anything  from  real  praise  to  a  half- 
concealed  sneer,  and  it  is  in  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  that 
the  danger  lies.  It  is  applied  to  a  student  who  has  made  one  excep- 
tionally good  recitation  as  readily  as  to  one  whose  work  is  uniformly 
above  the  average.  An  imaginative  Kentucky  friend  of  mine  tells  me 
that  he  hates  to  have  one  of  his  horses  win  its  first  race.  "The  dark 
horse  in  a  race,"  he  says,  "  has  been  known  to  forget  to  eat  for  a  week 
while  he  tried  to  decide  whether  he  was  happy  over  the  victory,  or 
mortified  that  the  result  was  so  unexpected."  Under  this  exaggera- 
tion there  is  a  grain  of  truth.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  praised  for  a 
comparatively  undeserving  act,  especially  when  there  is  a  note  of  sur- 
prise in  the  congratulation.  No  matter  how  unassuming  a  girl  may 
be,  if  she  is  called  "  prod  "  at  every  turn,  it  will  be  a  rare  thing  if  she 
does  not  become  self-conscious. 

And  the  value  of  the  word  is  soon  so  cheapened  that  to  an  ambi- 
tious, sensitive  student  it  must  come  to  be  a  form  of  twitting  rather 
than  of  complimenting.  To  a  shy  nature  re-iterated  praise  gives 
almost  as  much  pain  as  oft-repeated  blame.  It  is  the  quality  of  "still 
harping  on  my  daughter  "  that  hurts  the  recipient  even  though  the 
praise  be  deserved.  The  girl  who  goes  to  college  is  usually  in  earnest. 
Earnestness  is  a  quality  not  so  common  in  this  world  and  in  this  time, 
that  we  can  risk  diminishing  it  for  the  sake  of  petty  complimenting 
Cleverness  may  be  —  must  be  —  always  admired,  but  we  really  ought  to 
have  too  much  respect  for  each  other's  intellectual  aims  to  make  their 
results  the  subject  of  common  chaffing. 

Bertha    Lee    Bennett. 
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During  the  spring  holidays  a  number  of  students  visited  the 
College  Settlement  in  Boston  Most  of  them  came  away  disappointed 
They  had  sat  in  a  small  room  asking  questions  of  the  workers  then  on 
duty,  until  the  growing  feeling  of  their  own  impertinence  made 
longer  stay  impossible.  They  felt  their  enthusiasm  for  settlement 
work  gradually  slipping  from  them.  They  had  expected  that  the 
physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
settlement  would  force  themselves  upon  them,  that  somewhere  there 
would  be  evidence  of  work  to  be  done.  But  the  Tyler  street  pave- 
ments were  as  clean  as  those  of  the  Back  Bay  ;  the  houses  had  a  thrifty 
appearance  and  there  were  no  ragged  little  urchins  on  the  doorsteps. 
As  if  to  destroy  any  lingering  idea  of  self-sacrifice  in  connection  with 
the  life,  the  worker  explained  that  Denison  house  was  in  such  a 
convenient  part  of  the  city,  that  "the  iamily"  could  go  with  ease  to 
theatre  and  opera,  Stoddard  lectures  and  symphony  concerts. 

The  college  girls  visiting  the  New  York  settlement  this  vacation 
had  a  similar  experience.  In  both  cases  the  visitors  went  away 
feeling  cheated. 

But  had  they  any  right  to  feel  so  ?  Does  not  the  very  fact  that 
they  had  expected  to  see  some  evidences  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  life  of 
the  settlement,  and  that  they  were  surprised  to  find  the  workers  car- 
rying on  studies  and  interests  independent  of  the  neighborhood  work, 
indicate  a  very  inadequate  comprehension  on  their  part  of  the  social- 
istic principle,  upon  which  the  settlement  is  based  ?  The  very  idea 
of  the  settlement  makes  incidental  inspection  impossible.  Living 
among  people  and  being  good  neighbors  are  things  which  cannot  be 
paraded.  Display  is  inconsistent  with  the  settlement  idea.  It  is  not 
a  philanthropic  organization.  It  is  a  way  of  living,  to  many  persons 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  living,  because  mos-t  true  to  the  idea  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  settlement  is  no  place  for  snobs.  The 
workers  must  believe  in  the  equality  of  mankind  so  thoroughly 
that  they  can  live  out  this  idea  consistently.     A  spirit  of  mutual   help- 
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fulness,  not  one  of  pitying  charity,  is  essential  to  such  living.  The 
settlement  is  a  household  whose  family  influence  is  felt  in  Tyler 
street,  as  it  would  be  in  any  other  community.  Some  of  the  results  of 
the  life  may  be  told  about.  Individual  experiences  may  make  an 
interesting  informal  talk.  But  to  appreciate  the  work  which  the 
settlement  is  doing,  and  to  realize  its  possibilities,  Dne  must  live  there, 
and  come  into  sympathetic  relations  with  its  practical  theory.  Visit- 
ing a  college  settlement  may  prove  disappointing.  Living  in  one,  if 
one  has  a  truly  democratic  spirit,  caniot  fail  to  interest  and  inspire. 

With  a  freer  development  of  the  Elective  system  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  of  our  college  course,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
specialize  along  narrower  lines  than  the  old  system  allowed.  Con- 
scious of  her  ability  in  her  own  department,  the  specialist  feels  no 
embarrassment  in  acknowledging  her  ignorance  along  other  lines. 
Since  the  days  in  which  to  satisfy  curiosity  are  so  few,  a  preference 
for  the  view  through  the  microscope  in  place  of  the  general  bird's 
eye  view,commands  our  respect  and,  if  the  results  are  successful,  our 
admiration. 

When,  however,  this  same  modest  attitude  is  assumed  by  students 
who  have  no  specialty,  unless  that  of  general  shirking  is  admitted  to 
the  list,  the  situation  is  humorous.  In  such  cases  the  phrase  "  not  in 
my  line,"  deceives  no  one  and  only  makes  the  user  ridiculous. 

The  common  use  of  the  phrase,  however,  calls  attention  to  the 
general  tendency  of  the  college.  Where  each  department  offers  such 
a  variety  of  courses  one  is  almost  forced  to  specialize  if  she  wishes  to 
accomplish  anything.  If  the  general  trend  of  education  continues  in 
this  direction,  the  "  good  all  round  student"  will  soon  be  as  obsolete 
a  specimen    as  the  blue  stocking  of  our  grandmother's  day. 

The  surrender  of  general  information  on  many  subjects  for  defi- 
nite knowledge  along  more  narrowly  specified  lines,  is  not  so  much  of 
a  disadvantage  as  it  at  first  appears.  Mastery  of  any  one  thing 
involves  a  knowledge  of  everything  else.  An  adequate  treatment  of 
literature  requires  a  knowledge  of  language,  history,  social  evolution, 
philosophy,  science,  life.  Other  departments  make  similar  demands. 
Since  the  achievement  is  practically  the  same,  in  whatever  direction 
one  carries  on  his  investigation,  the  starting  point  would  seem  to  be  of 
comparatively    small    importance.     It    has   significance    only    as    the 
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interest  which  one  feels  in  one  subject  over  another  increases  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  work  is  done.  The  goal  is  the  same  in 
every  case  —  truer  self-knowledge  and  a  higher  self-development. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Class  of  Ninety-four  for  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly  ceases  with  the  April  number  of  the  magazine.  The 
incoming  board  appointed  from  the  Class  of  Ninety-five  is  as  follows  : 

Editor  in  Chief,  Bertha  Lee  Bennet: ;  Literar/  Editor-,  Katherine 
McKim  Garrison,  Rose  Adelaide  Witham,  Elizabeth  Dike  Lewis, 
Bertha  Allen,  Amey  Owen  Aldrich  ;  Managing  Editor,  Ali  :e  Lorinde 
Martin. 
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The  Board  of  Education  in  several  of  our  largest  cities,  has 
considered  at  different  times  the  advisability  of  substituting  for  the 
traditional  "  reading-book,"  the  best  magazines  and  current  publi- 
cations. Of  course  the  expense  has  always  been  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  carrying  out  such  a  plan  on  the  enormous  scale,  which  its 
introduction  into  the  present  public  school  system  would  demand,  but 
it  is  exasperating  to  learn  that  certain  old  fogies  oppose  the  proposed 
change,  primarily  because  they  consider  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  care  taken  in  these  days  to  entertain  children  during  their 
education.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  that 
education  ought  to  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible,  provided,  of 
course,  that  accuracy  and  thoroughness  are  not  sacrificed  to  pleasure. 

Emerson  says  that  history  must  be  read,  as  it  were,  by  main 
force.  But  he  was  probably  not  very  fond  of  reading  history.  What 
he  says  of  that  particular  study  is  what  most  young  students  feel 
in  regard  to  mathematics.  If  it  is  to  be  mastered  at  all  it  must  be  by 
main  force,  and  since  the  youthful  mind  seldom  displays  anything 
like  Emerson's  sense  of  duty,  all  possible  aids,  conveniences  and 
enticements  in  the  process  of  education  should  be  permissible. 
Progress  along  this  line  does  not  signal  an  increase  in  effeminacy 
among  our  "young  Americas." 

Even  in  the  old-fashioned  "  heroic  "  practice  of  medicine  it  was 
not  held  to  be  essential  to  the  cure,  that  the  taste  of  the  horrible  drug 
should  be  unalleviated.  Neither  could  there  be  anything  gained  for 
better  education,  by  retaining  the  hard  uncomfortable  school  benches 
of  an  older  day,  for  such  discomforts  were  themselves  the  results  of 
ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge.  What  then  of  the  conventional 
"readers"  for  school  use?  The  aim  of  their  compilers  has  undoubt- 
edly been  to  select  interesting  extracts  from  good  literature,  but  it 
has  been  almost  universally  done  in  a  mechanical,  tasteless  and 
unsuccessful  way,  for  the  compiler  of  such  a  manual  has  often  wanted 
the  very  faculty  of  fit  selection,  and  has  often  shown  himself  totally 
lacking   in   that  sympathy  which  would   lead  him  to    understand  the 
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needs  of  children.  Such  is  the  typical  good  "reader"  —  filled  with 
classic  clippings  and  absolutely  devoid  of  interest  or  entertainment. 

And  the  Table  has  been  wondering  lately,  in  this  connection,  if 
the  enforced  use  of  the  "reader"  in  our  grammar  school  experience,  has 
not  handicapped  some  of  us  older  school  children.  It  really  seems  as 
if  we  had  grown  to  use  our  English  classics  as  we  did  "  readers  ;" 
conscientiously  plodding  through  one  volume  after  another,  and 
never  daring  to  deny  their  immense  superiority  over  all  modern  work. 
The  contemporaneous  writings  we  peruse  as  altogether  "light  reading," 
and  we  discuss  them  very  gingerly  if  at  all,  and  always  according  to 
the  standard  of  what  ancient  works  we  happen  to  know. 

Now  much  of  the  best  literature  for  a  long  time  has  been  first 
published  in  a  periodical  form.  Brander  Matthews  says  that  "  more 
than  half  of  our  literature  appears  first  in  a  serial  of  some  sort — a 
monthly  magazine  or  a  weekly  journal."  It  would  seem  to  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  really  know  the  condition  and  promise  of  literature, 
without  familiar  knowledge  of  the  periodicals  and  magazines. 

Undoubtedly,  the  same  judgment  which  discriminates  in  trie  older 
classics  must  be  equally  vigilant  in  estimating  the  worth  of  the 
younger,  and  neither  need  be  preferred  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
But  are  we  not  a  little  prone,  here  at  college,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
dutiful  appreciation  of  the  literature  which  has  survived  a  century  or 
so  of  standard  criticism,  and  to  class  all  the  modern  work  as  "  the 
merely  ephemeral  in  literature  ?"  Indeed,  it  has  occurred  to  the  Table 
that  it  is  full  time  that  we  college  women  threw  aside  the  pernicious 
"reader"  custom  and  learned  to  distinguish  what  is  ephemeral  and  what 
not  in  the  literature  of  any  time.  There  can  be  no  more  delightful 
discovery  for  us,  than  finding  in  our  publications  of  to-day  the  very 
quality  that  makes  the  permanent  charm  of  literature. 
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Lecture  by  Mr.  Hinckley. —  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Hinckley  gave  a 
lecture  on  Evolution  to  the  Biological  Society  on  the  evening  of  March 
15.  The  Biological  Society  is  composed  of  the  scientific  students, — 
those  who  industriously  accumulate  facts  from  lectures,  books  and  lab- 
oratory—  like  so  many  little  ants  ceaselessly  storing  up  for  some 
future  time  of  rest  and  enjoyment.  Now  and  then  a  philosopher 
comes  and  takes  them  to  high  places  whence  they  get  glimpses  of  the 
beauty  of  the  woods  they  have  worked  their  wTay  through,  or  a  pro- 
spective of  the  valleys  and  towns  they  have  left  behind.  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley's lecture  was  one  of  these  encouraging  views  on  the  steep  ascent. 
We  stopped  a  moment  to  look  round  us  and  we  saw  a  beautiful  world 
full  of  unity,  order  and  continuity.  Seeing  with  the  far  and  near 
sight  of  Science,  we  out-prophesied  the  old  poet  who  could  but  dream 
of  the  stars  and  flowers,  and  not  follow  them  in  their  long  develop- 
ment, so  that  we,  too,  could  pity  him  to  whom  the  primrose  on  the 
river's  brim  a  yellow  primrose  was,  and  nothing  more.  And  as  the 
exact  sciences  disclose  the  history  in  the  physical  world,  so  psychol- 
ogy shows  development  in  the  mental  world.  From  this  universal 
progressive  development  Mr.  Hinckley  concludes  that  there  is  univer- 
sal law,  that  all  is  pervaded  by  law,  that  God  is  everywhere.  The 
next  conclusion  that  everything  is  a  part  of  God,  and  must  therefore 
be  divine, —  that  everything  may  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  — 
makes  Mr.  Hinckley  one  of  the  poets  of  true  democracy  who  find  noth- 
ing unlovely. 

Basket-Ball  Game.  —  On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  17,  the 
annual  basket-ball  match  between  the  sophomore  and  freshman  teams 
was  played  in  the  gymnasium.  The  galleries  were  decorated  in  violet 
and  yellow,  and  crowded  with  students  wearing  their  class  colors. 
Stirring  songs  set  to  familiar  tunes  were  found  to  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  cheering,  which  was  forbidden.  The  teams  lined 
up  for  the  first  half  promptly  at  four.  Miss  Berenson  was  umpire, 
Miss  Wright,  referee.  The  captains  of  the  teams  are  Miss  Dustin,  '96, 
and  Miss  Tallant,  '97.  Both  teams  seemed  rather  nervous  at  first,  but 
as  the  game  went  on  their  thorough  training  showed  in  the  good 
judgment,  coolness    and    accuracy    of    the  play.     The    score    at   the 
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end  of  the  first  half  was  10  to  3  in  favor  of  the  sophomores.  In  the 
second  half  the  freshmen  played  their  best,  and  at  the  end  of  the  half, 
the  score  was  6  to  4  in  their  favor,  making  the  final  score  14  to  9  in 
favor  of  '96.  Each  team  scored  one  point  by  fouls.  The  sophomore 
team  was  superior  in  experience  and  in  team  play.  They  were  strong 
in  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  freshmen  were  quick  in  interfering  and 
good  in  individual  work  ;  their  team  work  was  quite  uneven,  the  best 
work  being  done  in  the  centre.  On  both  teams  the  individual  work 
was  excellent  ;  some  of  the  more  brilliant  plays  were  made  by  Misses 
Dustin,  Smith,  Ullrich  and  Bates  of  '96,  and  Misses  Huntington, 
Blaikie,  Tallant  and  Ware  of    '97. 

The  game  proved  to  be  much  more  scientific  under  the  new  rules 
put  into  practice  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  division  of  the  gym- 
nasium by  chalk  lines  into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  the  provinces  of 
the  home-men,  centers  and  guards,  respectively,  thus  giving  more 
opportunity  for  systematic  team-playing,  proved  a  most  satisfactory 
experiment. 

Basket-ball  is  the  game  best  adapted  to  gymnasium  work  to-day, 
for  it  requires  the  brightest  minds,  steadiest  nerves,  and  most  supple 
bodies.  Miss  Berenson  considers  the  game  a  most  important  part  of 
the  gymnastic  course,  since  it  trains  the  players  to  be  clear-headed 
and  cool,  quick  to  act,  and  wise  in  judgment,  essential  qualities  for 
success  in  life. 

Lecture  by  Miss  Emerson.  —  March  17,  Miss  Emerson  gave  a 
talk  in  Gymnasium  Hall  on  Old  Italian  Mosaics.  Miss  Emerson  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  mosaics  in  the  old  Italian  churches,  and  her 
lecture  was  illustrated  not  only  by  photographs,  but  by  water-colors 
of  her  own  painting.  The  many  interesting  mosaics  in  Ravenna, 
Rome,  Fl  >rence  and  Venice  were  described,  those  in  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  being  most  remarkable  for  their  elaborate  conception,  beauty 
of  workmanship,  and  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  All  who  heard 
Miss  Emerson  were  grateful  for  her  rare  and  interesting   information. 

Open  Meeting  of  Alpha. —  The  Alpha  society  held  its  open 
meeting  for  the  winter  term  on  March  17.  After  the  usual  reading  of 
the  Alpha  paper,  followed  a  charming  talk  by  Colonel  Higginson  on 
the  subject,"  People  I  have  met."  The  reminiscences  covered  a  period 
of  almost  half    a  century,  and   were    made    very    vivid    to   us    of   the 
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younger  generation.  The  gra£e  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Colonel 
Higginson  especially  marked  this  informal  talk.  For  over  an  hour  we 
were  entertained  by  charming  fragments  descriptive  of  the  characters 
and  traits  of  those  whose  names  are  forever  associated  with  Concord 
in  the  days  of  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Alcott.  Though  brief,  the 
recollections  yet  bore  the  stamp  of  personal  acquaintance,  and 
afforded  a  more  real  conception  of  many  whose  names  were  already 
well  known. 

Good  Friday.  —  There  is  no  more  fitting  way  in  which  to  cele- 
brate the  Passion  of  Good  Friday,  than  by  appropriate  sacred  music. 
To  those  who  felt  it  a  hardship  to  have  to  remain  at  college  during 
the  Easter-tide,  the  concert  given  to  the  students  and  their  friends, 
through  the  kindness  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Blodgett,  was 
especially  welcome.  The  theme  of  the  program  was  "  The  triumph 
of  life,"  and  it  was  fully  interpreted  by  the  inspiring  music.  The 
Adams  Church  Choir  which  assisted  the  College  Choir  showed  very 
good  training;  their  enunciation  was  delightfully  clear.  The  voices  of 
the  two  choirs  blended  well,  the  choral  from  Elijah,  "  He  watching 
over  Israel"  being  exceedingly  well  rendered.  The  organ  fantasies, 
"  Aus  tiefer  noth  schrei  ich  zu  Dir"  was  an  improvisation  by  Dr. 
Blodgett,  given  with  the  delicacy  and  strength  that  are  his  at  his  best. 
The  music  of  the  hymn,  "O  Sacred  Head  now  wounded"  was  also 
written  by  Dr.  Blodgett  and  was  as  impressive  and  as  thoroughly 
enjoyed  as  any  number  of  the  program.  Five  minute  addresses  by 
the  pastors  of  the  city  were  interspersed  through  the  program.  1  he 
only  adverse  criticism  that  might  be  made  is  that  the  program  was 
somewhat  too  long. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  Swami  Vivekananda,  the  Hindoo  monk 
whose  scholarly  exposition  of  Brahmanism  caused  such  favorable 
comment  at  the  Congress  of  Religions,  spoke  at  Vespers.  —  We  say 
much  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  but  few 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  words.  True  brotherhood  is  possi- 
ble only  when  the  soul  draws  so  near  to  the  All-Father,  that  jealousies 
and  petty  claims  of  superiority  must  vanish  because  we  are  so  much, 
above  them.  We  must  take  care  lest  we  become  like  the  frog  of  the 
well  in  the  old  Hindoo  story,  who,  having  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a 
small  place,  at  last  denied  the  existence  of  a  larger  space. 
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It  is  curious  how  our  most  aggressive  spiritual  ambitions  are  subdued  by  the 
lazy  Spring  breezes.  The  enthusiasms  of  the  Winter  now  arouse  only  feeble 
interest,  and  the  perpetually  energetic  people,  hurrying  about  oblivious  of  the  tem- 
perature, make  us  feel  that  life  is  too  hard  work.  The  relation  of  society  to  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  the  meaning  of  life,  its  duties  and  privileges,  these  and  a 
dozen  other  problems,  the  solution  of  which  seemed  of  vital  and  immediate  import- 
ance in  January  slip  into  the  hazy  background  of  our  hammock  day  dreams.  We 
seem  to  change  the  fashion  of  our  characters  with  the  weather.  Sad  reflection  ! 
Are  we  then  the  creatures  of  environment,  merely  reflecting  the  varied  moods  of 
nature,  ready  to  fight  a  hundred  battles  when  the  wind  blows  crisply  over  snow 
drifts,  glad  only  for  life  and  peace  and  love  beneath  the  Summer  sky  ?  Would  we 
be  intellectually  and  spiritually  languid  all  the  year  if  we  lived  south  of  Yankee 
land?  Would  our  thought  of  life  be  bound  down  to  a  placid,  monotonous  indiffer- 
ence instead  of  showing  the  lights  and  shadows  it  has  for  us  now  ?  Such  questions 
sometimes  bother  and  perplex  us.  But  in  spite  of  logical  arguments  against  the  idea 
of  free  will  there  is  an  indefinite  something  within  us  which  asserts  itself  indepen- 
dently of  our  particular  environment.  Whether  the  will  be  free  or  not,  probably 
we  will  agree  that  if  social  conditions  really  moulded  character  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
life  would  be  a  very  helpless,  hopeless  thing.  Under  such  circumstances  we  would 
have  no  character,  only  characteristics.  There  would  be  opportunity  for  comment, 
but  none  for  criticism.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  misfortune  it  would  be  to 
have  all  your  faults  called  characteristics  ?  I  suppose  that  we  all  have  friends  of 
whom  that  is  true,  —  impulsive,  thoughtfully-thoughtless  ones  whose  failings  are  so 
merged  in  their  virtues  that  we  never  think  of  them  by  a  name  so  severe  as  faults. 
We  call  them  their  characteristics  and  prize  them  as  virtues.  They  usually  prize 
them  too.  And  so  they  keep  the  same  agreeable  fa  ..Its  all  their  lives.  People  laugh 
away  the  trifling  annoyance  that  they  cause,  and  say  apologetically,  "  It  is  her 
way."  People  with  honest  vices  are  disagreeable  to  themselves,  and,  finding  them- 
selves poor  company,  try  to  mend  matters.  But  the  people  who  always  make 
public  confessions  of  their  own  short  comings  before  an  y  one  has  a  chance  to  scold 
them,  who  make  sport  of  their  weaknesses,  and  smilingly  beg  forgiveness,  keep 
their  provoking,  naughty  Ways  to  a  wrinkled  old  age.  when  they  are  not  always 
becoming. 

So  I  have  finished  my  last  sermonette.  I  will  turn  out  the  gas.  surrender  my 
kevs  and  shut  the  door  of  the  little  office  behind  me. 
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*Marcella,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Probably  no  book  ever  owed  more  to 
careful  puffing  than  this.  For  mouths  every  literary  paper  we  opened  has  said 
something  about  what  it  called  Mrs.  Ward's  forthcoming  novel.  The  Macmillans 
sent  out  prospectus  slips  and  our  own  booksellers  mailed  blank  orders  to  us  as  soon 
as  the  book  was  out  of  the  binder's  hands.  Expectation  was  to  some  extent  guided 
by  statements  that  the  subject  and  treatment  of  <he  new  story  were  modern  and 
popular.  We  were  to  look  for  something  cheerful,  something  realistic,  something 
socialistic  and  we  were  assured  that  our  interest  would  not  flag  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end. 

And  now  that  ws  have  bought  Marcella  and  have  read  it,  what  are  we  to  say  ? 
Is  this  the  best  Mrs.  Ward  has  done?  Is  it  the  book  of  the  season,  the  decade  or 
the  century  ?  In  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  something  of  this  sort  our  critical 
generation  does  its  reading  for  the  most  part.  Mr.  Mabie  and  the  Sunday  news- 
papers have  already  said  fine  things  of  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a 
tone  of  relief  in  their  deliverances,  however.  It  is  almost  as  if  Mrs.  Stowe  had  been 
known  to  be  about  to  write  a  novel  on  slavery  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had  appeared 
—  a  study  of  considerable  dramatic  power  into  the  social  conditions  of  slavery  with 
Eva,  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  finally  diverted  from  the  acerbity  of  her  mission 
by  marriage  with  a  humane  young  planter.  We  certainly  expected  more  stirring 
of  the  dry  bones  than  this  story  is  likely  to  accomplish,  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
of  our  suspicions  about  Mr.  Mabie  and  the  Sunday  newspapers.  In  Marcella,  Mrs. 
Ward  almost  exactly  reversed  the  method  she  used  in  Robert  Elsmere.  Instead  of 
letting  the  story  grow  out  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  crisis,  she  keeps  the  story 
sharply  to  the  fore.  We  are  not  allowed  to  forget  that  we  are  reading  a  love  story, 
something  that  we  only  occasionally  remembered  in  Robert  Elsmere,  and  vaguely 
wondered  about  after  we  had  finished  David  Grieve.  We  are  in  good  society  quite 
as  much  as  we  were  in  Robert  Elsmere,  but  Mrs.  Ward's  love  of  a  lord  seems  to 
have  grown  on  her.  The  ultimate  uses  of  an  aristocracy  are  made  very  clear  to  us. 
To  decorate  as  well  as  inherit  the  earth  and  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  order  and 
beauty  in  less  privileged  classes  is  certainly  reason  enough  for  being.  But  unfortun- 
ately this  partof  Mrs.  Ward's  work  has  an  air  of  manufacture  about  it.  Her  exam- 
ples are  so  obviously  invented  Marcella's  changes  of  opinion  are  so  clearly  due  to 
purely  personal  considerations.  She  marries  her  peer  and  land  owner  finally 
because  she  begins  to  fear  that  he  may  not  always  regret  her  —  may  indeed  console 
himself  with  another.  We  hardly  know  what  importance  we  are  expected  to 
attach  to  Marcella's  mother's  declaration  that  from  a  child  the  way  to  make  her 
prize  a  thing  was  to  take  it  away  from  her.  But  we  know  what  to  think  of  this  as 
♦Macmillan  &  Co.     2  vols.  12  mo,  $3.00 
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a  social  study  if  such  be  a  true  account  of  Marcella's  psychology.  For  the  rest  we 
find  it  hard  to  accept  Marcella  as  a  picture  of  the  public-spirited  girl  of  the  present, 
either  in  England  or  elsewhere.  Must  we  confess  that  Marcella  seems  to  us  a 
literary  machine  whosesole  reason  for  existence  is  to  render  plausible  a  result  which 
without  her  peculiarities  might  never  have  come  about  ?  Much  the  same  is  true  of 
all  the  principal  characters.  They  are  studies  of  humor  to  such  an  extent  that  I  am 
almost  forced  to  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Ward  ever  intended  to  handle  the  social  prob- 
lem at  all.  Socialism  as  a  drape  in  slight  and  fantastic  constructions  of  this  sort 
is  far  too  voluminous  and  unyielding.  May  we  also  confess  that  we  temporarily 
skipped  all  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  detail  of  Marcella's  long  and  somewhat 
inconsequent  process  of  disillusion  ?  A  good  deal  of  Marcella's  experience  seemed 
to  us  pathological  rather  than  dramatic.  The  time-honored  tradition  since  Sidney 
Smith  that  a  woman  will  not  desert  her  infant  for  a  quadratic  equation  may  be 
worth  this  further  illustration  by  Mrs.  Ward,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  safe  enough  to 
give  an  enthusiastic  girl  a  chance  to  try  socialism  and  nursing  at  first  hand  if  the 
alternative  is  marriage  with  an  aristocratic  philosopher  and  ideal  lover  is  very  far 
from  being  a  fair  or  logical  disposition  of  the  claims  of  socialism.  The  plot  of 
Marcella  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  subplot  of  Robert  Elsmere,  with  the 
parts  of  Rose,  Langham  and  Flaxman  filled  by  Marcella,  Wharton  and  Raeburn. 
Hallin  is  a  sort  of  distan.  Robert  Elsmere,  his  orbit  narrower,  his  influence  less 
strangely  spiritually  bright,  but  the  reader  settles  down  into  companionship  with  all 
these  characters,  feeling  that  he  knows  their  literary  ancestry.  Of  their  prototypes 
in  the  world  about  him,  he  is  not  so  sure.  Is  there  any  young  woman,  of  any  type 
of  boarding  school  or  college  training  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  say  "  Will  you 
give  it  me  "  and  "  Such  a  fuss  as  never  was  "  almost  in  the  same  breath  ?  I  cannot 
help  comparing  the  slightly  uncertain  touch  of  Mrs.  Ward  in  its  remote  but  distinct 
suggestion  of  literary  kinship  with  that  of  the  Misses  Warner  and  Rhoda  Broughton 
with  Henry  James'  flawless  delineation  of  Christie  Light.  Beside  the  revelation 
of  character  in  the  Princess  Casamassima,  Marcella  lacks  the  touch  of  the  inevitable, 
necessary  to  full  persuasion. 

The  subordinate  characters  merit  all  the  praise  that  I  am  compelled  to  withold 
from  their  superiors.  Out  of  the  shadow  of  socialism  the  men  and  women  look  real. 
When  the  suspicion  of  purpose  and  treatment  is  removed  the  story  gains  indefinitely 
in  vigor  and  firmness  of  outline.  Marcella's  father  and  mother  are  a  thousand  times 
more  interesting  than  she  is.  The  mother  is  a  creation  of  high  literary  rank.  There 
is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  reminiscence  in  her  of  Katherine  Elsmere,  but  it  is  with 
all  the  difference  of  wine  from  water.  I  question  whether  as  a  psychological  study, 
this  has  any  superior  in  modern  work.  Above  all  it  is  not  marred  by  too  heavy 
handling.  Mrs.  Royce  is  as  obstinately  and  insistently  remote  in  the  story  as  she 
would  have  been  in  life.  Her  charm  of  singularity  is  never  justified  by  any  unmixed 
nobility.  We  feel  like  congratulating  ourselve>  on  Mrs  Ward's  artistic'self- restraint 
and  Mrs.  Ward  on  her  sense  of  reality.  Mr.  Roy  re,  too,  is  a  strongly  drawn  char- 
acter. It  is  a  pleasure  to  follow  his  querulous  demonstration  of  himself  after  his 
friends  have  all  given  him  up  as  a  hopeless  cad.  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  another 
instance  in  fiction   of   a    character's    being   allowed  to  retain    taste   and  efficiency  in 
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things  respectable  after  crucial  failure,  without  a  tacit  accusation  of  hypocrisy.  Mr. 
Royce  has  done  dreadful,  really  shocking  things  and  clearly  has  not  ai  heart  the 
aspirations  of  a  gentleman.  He  is  quite  impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
old  friends  and  even  of  his  own  wife,  but  he  manages  to  appear  fairly  well  equipped 
in  a  self-respect  of  his  own  manufacture.  It  is  naturally  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
rest,  but  it  serves  him  and  interests  the  reader.  Perhaps  he  is  a  new  order  of 
villain  for  artistic  literature,  but  he  is  certainly  the  one  we  meet  oftenest  in  daily 
life.  The  fact  that  he  still  has  ambitions  and  aims  in  common  with  better  men  and 
women,  and  that  he  has  a  well-defined  power  of  carrying  them  into  effect  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  his  wife  cannot  forget  what  he  once  stood  for  to  her.  Of  the  many 
ways  of  being  unhappy,  this  couple  have  hit  upon  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  one 
of  the  commonest.  Mrs.  Ward's  treatment  of  the  "lower  orders  "  is  searching,  but 
somehow  we  do  not  love  them.  Marcella  seems  to  be  engaged  in  a  task  of  creating 
love  for  her  individual  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  side  streets  and  back  alleys 
instead  of  giving  expression  to  a  powerful  prompting  of  her  nature.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Marcella  is  a  young  woman  who  thinks  it  only 
fair  to  give  the  social  theories  she  has  brought  herself  up  on  a  chance  to  become 
working  principles.  Her  final  conclusion  that  character  is  the  standard  and  test  of 
all  things  whether  in  men  or  institutions  may  be  a  just  conclusion,  it  certainly  is 
familiar  enough  to  be  just,  but  her  method  of  reaching  it  falls  short  of  scientific  or 
dramatic  demonstration. 

Mrs.  Ward's  psychology  is  better  when  it  is  unobtrusive  and  this  it  is  certain  to 
be  only  in  the  minor  characters.  The  others  are  often  tiresomely  thrilling,  shivering 
and  potential.  But  all  this  detracts  very  little  from  the  wit  and  wisdom  scattered 
through  the  book.  Mrs.  Ward  sees  life  in  some  of  its  spiritual  aspects  with 
extraordinary  force  and  truth.  The  life  of  women,  particularly,  she  understands 
in  some  of  its  most  secret  recesses.  The  small  and  big  vanities  that  play  their 
part  in  our  most  holy  war,  Mrs.  Ward  is  never  blind  to.  The  sting  of  her  epig*?am 
is  as  sharp  as  if  it  were  more  obtrusive.  And  for  this  unobtrusiveness  we  are  grateful. 
Some  recent  English  works  might  almost  be  written  in  acrostic,  so  intricate*  and 
bewildering  is  their  play  of  style.  Marcella  then  is  sane  and  sound  in  its  teaching, 
but  it  is  not  a  great  human  document,  it  is  not  of  the  first  order  of  art  and  it  lacks 
that  gathering  glow  of  conviction  which  startled  the  readers  of  Robert  Elsmere  and 
David  Grieve.  Perhaps  all  this  will  make  its  interest  more  abiding.  As  a  picture 
of  our  decade  it  may  be  less  likely  to  make  a  passing  impression.  What  is  not 
settled  in  us  is  perhaps  going  to  be  more  useful  and  therefore  more  interesting  to 
the  twentieth  century  than  what  ends  with  us  and  therefore  had  its  deepest  meaning 
for  us. 

*  The  Raiders  by  S.  R.  Crockett. —  In  these  days  of  questions  and  discus- 
sions, when  the  story  is  no  longer  written  for  its  own  but  the  theory's  sake,  and  the 
characters  and  incidents  are  but  obliging  stage-managers,  throwing  calcium  lights 
on  the  different  poses  of  the  theory,  a  story  of  adventure  in  which  nobody  illustrates 
anything  is  very  refreshing. 
*  Macmillan  &  Co.,  i2mo,  $1.50. 
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The  Raiders,  a  story  of  the  pirates  and  outlaws  of  Scotland  after  the  Killing 
Times  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  told  by  a  Scotch  lad,  who  is 
drawn  into  the  very  thick  of  the  fight  by  his  love  for  May  Mischief,  as  he  nicknames 
the  heroine,  May  Maxwell.  The  character  of  the  boy,  Patrick  Heron,  is  very  well 
drawn,  and  we  do  not  have  the  feeling  that  the  author  has  said  to  himself,  "  Go  to, 
I  will  draw  a  character" — it  is  impulsive  and  unconscious,  and  his  quaint  little 
comments  on  life  are  very  fascinating.  He  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
powerful  leader  of  the  outlaws,  and  through  him  we  see  the  tremendous  influence 
these  leaders  exercised,  and  realize  more  clearly  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  Scottish 
tribes  to  give  up  the  magic  of  personality,  found  in  their  leaders,  for  the  absolutely 
impersonal  authority  of  a  king. 

The  whole  air  of  the  book  is  fresh  and  invigorating,  and  we  are  impressed 
more  than  ever  with  the  mystery  and  romance  of  Scotland,  where  nothing  seems 
impossible  or  unnatural. 

*  Katherine  Lauderdale  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  —  ft  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  expect  that  an  author  who  has  published  twenty-one  novels  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  and  whose  last  works  appeared  within  six  months  should  sustain  the 
high  grade  reached  by  his  earliest  novels,  but  nevertheless  the  character  of  Marion 
Crawford's  latest  publication  must  surprise  his  readers.  Although  not  a  sequel  to 
Marion  Darche,  some  of  the  same  characters  are  introduced  and  the  scene  is  also  laid 
in  New  York.  It  is  uninterestingly  and  diffusely  written,  bringing  in  many  useless 
details   and  the  two  volumes  might  profitably  be  abbreviated  into  one. 

Crawford  presents  the  problem  of  a  runaway  match  and  an  intemperate  hero 
but  he  does  not  honestly  face  this  problem.  By  a  piece  of  machinery  based  on  the 
high  sense  of  honor  of  the  hero's  mother  he  extricates  the  young  people  from  their 
pennilessness  and  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  as  in  the  good,  old  fairy  tales  they  lived 
happily  ever  after  ;  a  condition  of  affairs  which  would  not  be  likely  to  exist  in  real 
life.  Although  of  course  Crawford  does  not  attempt  anything  like  realism,  he  would 
not  like  to  be  called  an  idealist  of  the  school  of  fifty  years  ago,  which  he  runs  great 
danger  of  becoming  if  he  continues  to  write  of  such  unreal  and  inconsistent  charac- 
ters as  Jack  Ralston,  who  might  easily  be  the  central  figure  of  an  old  time  novel,  like 
the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  with  his  wonderful,  personal  magnetism,  abnormal  physi- 
cal strength,  sense  of  honor  and  besetting  vices. 

Trinity  Sketches  —  A  quotation  from  Browning  : 

"  Who'd  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling  ?" 

prefaces  this  collection  of  short  stories  and  sketches  from  the  Trinity  Tablet,  1887- 
94.  Despite  the  self  depreciation,  the  book  is  a  decided  advance  over  any  foregoing 
collection  of  typical  college  works.  You  are  inclined  to  wonder  having  read  its  pre- 
decessors, if  it  was  stimulated  into  being,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  inferior  specimens 
of  its  kind  at  present  on  the  market. 

The  stories  are  varied,  in  plot  as  well  as  in  setting,  and  show  more  care  and  skill 
*  Macmillan  &   Co.,  2  vols.  T2tno,  $2.00 
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in  workmanship,  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  often  hurried  work  of  a  college 
periodical.  "The  Story  of  an  Artist  Model"  and  "An  Afternoon  Tea"  by  the 
same  writer,  both  show  the  same  directness  and  careful  observation,  though  one 
depicts  the  experience  of  a  French  artist,  the  other  a  "  fashionable  function"  of  the 
America  of  to-day. 

Of  course  the  merit  of  several  of  the  stories  is  not  attained  by  all.  The  few 
sketches  on  exclusively  college  subjects,  show  least  force  and  originality;  the  "pas- 
tels in  prose"  have  a  startling  vividness  of  color  attained  more  by  adjective  than 
by  atmosphere.  "On  a  sea  of  quivering  silver,  a  slender  ship,  its  white  wings 
stained  scarlet  by  ^he  sullen  glow  of  the  smouldering  west.  Overhead  in  the 
violet  air,  gray  swallows  are  hovering."  But  in  spite  of  natural  defects,  the  book 
fully  accomplishes  its  not  too  pretentious  purpose.  There  is  no  attempt  at  illustra- 
tions.    The  binding  by  its  very  simplicity  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 


ALUMN/E  DEPARTMENT 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGIATE  ALUnN^E 

Any  college  woman  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Chicago  July  18-21, 
1893,  and  did  not  take  time  to  turn  aside  from  the  enchanted  world  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  attend  at  least  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  missed  an  opportunity  which  might  have  been  as  inspiring  as  any  lessons 
she  may  have  learned  from  the  grand  exposition  itself.  There  might  have  been 
seen  an  assembly  of  notable  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  visitors 
even  from  Germany  and  England,  who  were  engaged  in  pleasant  social  intercourse, 
or  in  discussing  topics  of  common  interest,  especially  those  on  Recent  Educational 
Progress,  on  College  Methods  and  kindred  subjects. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  by  undergraduates  that  this  organization,  now 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  existence,  numbers  more  than  sixteen  hundred  women, 
graduates  of  fifteen  different  colleges,  and  has  for  its  object  the  uniting  of  alumnae 
of  different  institutions  for  practical  educational  work.  And  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  graduates  of  Smith  College,  I  beg  for  a  little  space  in  the  columns  of  your 
magazine,  to  set  forth  some  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a  member  of  The  Associ- 
ation of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  although  the  different  lines  of  work  are  so  numerous 
and  far-reaching  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  in  a  few  lines  any  adequate  conception  of 
their  importance. 

The  Association  is,  first  of  all,  bound  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  on  questions 
of  educational  import,  particularly  on  those  which  pertain  to  the  privileges  and 
advantages  offered  to  women.  The  Bureau  of  Collegiate  Information  gathers 
knowledge  on  various  topics  allied  to  the  higher  education  of  women  for  the  use  of 
persons  making  investigations  into  the  different  phases  of  the  subject.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Progress  makes  careful  note  of  all  advances  in  the  line  of 
women's  work.  The  Committee  on  Endowment  of  Colleges  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  the  chartering  of  new  and  second-rate  colleges,  and  to  divert  endowments 
from  new  and  untried  to  old  and  well  established  institutions.  By  means  of  the 
recent  petition  of  this  committee  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  bill  for 
granting  a  charter  to  Radcliffe  College  was  so  amended  as  to  make  a  lasting  union 
between  it  and  Harvard  College  instead  of  the  "  morganatic  marriage  "  which  was  at 
first  proposed. 

The  Association  aims  to  encourage,  in  every  way  possible,  opportunities  for 
graduate  study, —  and  to  that  end  two  fellowships,  one  European  and  one  American, 
are  given  each  year  to  members  of  the  Association,  and  these  fellowships  are  prefer- 
ably awarded  to  graduates  of  not  more  than  five  years  standing.  The  Association 
also  conducts  a  Bureau  of  Occupations,  to  which  all  members  may  apply,  who  wish 
to  turn  their  attention  to  teaching  or  to  other  remunerative  occupations. 
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But  space  forbids  a  longer  enumeration  of  the  general  work  of  the  Association. 
In  addition  to  this,  sixteen  different  Branches  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are 
carrying  on  valuable  localized  work.  During  the  past  year  the  Boston  Branch  has 
arranged  for  many  lectures  and  talks  which  have  been  given  girls'  clubs  in  the 
vicinity  :  the  Washington  Branch  has  had  a  successful  College  Extension  Club  ;  the 
Central  New  York  Branch  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  an  Industrial 
Training  School  in  Syracuse  ;  the  Western  New  York  Branch  has  carried  on  its 
work  of  establishing  home  libraries  in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  ;  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  has  directed  its  efforts  toward  ingrafting  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  a  course  for  girls  preparing  for  College  ;  the  California  Branch  has 
done  much  toward  increasing  the  sphere  of  woman  in  educational  management  and 
authority  ;  and  in  eaeh  of  the  other  Branches,  as  well,  important  and  interesting 
work  has  been  done. 

Beside  the  educational  and  intellectual  stimulus,  the  social  factor  must  be 
recognized  as  an  important  element  in  the  organization.  Contact  with  representa- 
tives from  other  colleges  than  one's  own  gives  rise  to  a  generous  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  other  institutions,  and  arouses  a  more  general  interest  in  all  collegiate 
work.  And  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  one's  Alma  Mater  is  not  lessened,  but  often 
increased,  by  this  means. 

The  intellectual  training  which  a  college  woman  has  enjoyed  should  give  her  an 
appreciative  interest  in  all  the  problems  of  the  world,  and  should  place  upon  her  the 
obligation  to  use  her  powers  for  the  advancement  of  educational  interests.  This  end 
can 'certainly  be  more  effectively  attained  by  organized,  than  by  mere  individual 
effort.  When  our  graduates  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  urge  upon  them  their 
privileges  in  allying   themselves   with  this  society  or  their  duties  in  helping  on  its 

good  work. 

Lucia  M.  Clapp,  '8i. 

FELLOWSHIPS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OFCOLLEGIATE 

ALUMNAE 

However  much  the  several  colleges  for  women  may  differ  in  method,  they  are 
united  inaim,  to  give  the  greatest  opportunities  for  culture,  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  intellectual  life  of  women.  And  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  some  of  this  higher  training  are  the  more  anxious  to  secure  for  others  similar 
or  greater  privileges.  This  common  desire  has  brought  together  graduates  of  the 
leading  colleges,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  Its 
work  is  pre-eminently  practical,  and  its  object  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
The  Association  has  lately  turned  its  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  advanced 
and  specialized  work,  and  for  this  purpose  has  generously  made  it  possible  for  any 
graduate  of  one  of  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association  to  have  the  privilege  of 
advanced  study  for  a  year,  and  in  special  cases,  for  a  longer  period. 

Two  Fellowships  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
respectively   have   been    established    for    study  in  Europe  and  in  this    country.     I 
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cannot  better  state  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  to  which  the  selection  of 
candidates  is  entrusted  than  by  quoting  from  the  last  circular  of  information. 
"  The  fellowships  will  be  awarded  only  to  candidates  who  give  promise  of  distinction 
in  the  subjects  to  which  they  devote  themselves.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  commit- 
tee to  appoint  the  candidates  who  are  best  fitted  for  the  positions  through  original 
gifts,  previous  training,  energy,  power  of  endurance  and  health.  To  this  end  they 
will  receive  applications  in  writing  from  eligible  candidates,  who  will  present,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  their  claims  to  the  fellowships.  A  competitive  examination  will 
not  be  held,  but  the  bestowal  of  the  fellowships  will  be  based  upon  evidence  of  the 
candidate's  ability,,  and  of  her  prospect  of  success  in  her  chosen  line  of  study. 
Such  evidence  will  naturally  consist  of  {a)  her  college  diploma  ;  (i>)  testimonials  as 
to  superior  ability  and  high  character  from  her  professors  and  other  qualified 
judges  ;  (c)  satisfactory  evidence  of  thoroughly  good  health  ;  (d)  a  statement 
of  the  work  in  which  she  proposes  to  engage  subsequently;  (e)  last,  and  of  chief 
importance,  examples  of  her  scientific  or  literary  work  in  the  form  of  papers  or 
articles,  or  accounts  of  scientific  investigations  which  she  has  carried  out.  The 
fellowships  will  not  usually  be  granted  to  those  who  are  intending  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  three  learned  professions,  though  such  are  not  formally 
excluded  from  the  competition  ;  they  will  rather  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  arc- 
looking  forward  to  positions  as  professors  and  teachers  and  to  literary  and  scientific 
vocations." 

It  is  readily  seen  that  except  in  special  cases  the  Fellowships  would  be  awarded 
only  to  those  who  have  already  done  some  decidedly  specialized  work,  and  on  that 
account,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  competition,  it  would  be  rare  that  a  college 
senior  would  be  given  a  Fellowship  for  the  next  year  after  graduation.  College 
training  happily  only  leads  to  a  concentration  of  effort,  and  the  final  choice  and 
development  of  a  literary  or  scientific  specialty  should  not  take  place  until  after 
the  broad  culture  of  the  undergraduate  course.  If  then  the  choice  be  unhesitating, 
ways  will  open  for  its  fulfilment. 

As  a  rule,  Fellows  have  been  selected  from  those  who  have  pursued  courses  at 
some  college  or  university  where  post-graduate  study  is  an  important  factor.  Miss 
Richardson,  who  held  the  European  Fellowship  in  i  S90  had  already  done  advanced 
work  in  classics  at  Boston  University  ;  Mi*s  Gentry,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, had  been  Fellow  in  Mathematics  at  Bryn  Mawr  ;  Miss  Franklin  had  also 
worked  at  Bryn  Mawr  after  graduation  ;  Miss  Hyde,  who  did  exceptionally  fine 
work  in  Biology  at  Cornell  University  and  afterwards  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
holding  a  Fellowship  there  the  second  year,  is  the  present  European  Fellow;  Miss 
Hanscom,  who  holds  the  American  Fellowship,  has  taken  a  Master's  degree  at 
Boston  University.  That  the  Fellows  in  the  past  have  been  so  well  prepared  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  privileges,  should  not  deter  any  recent  graduate  from 
working  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  a  Fellowship.  If  she  fail  to  be  awarded  one  at 
graduation,  she  may  yet  make  herself  a  more  formidable  rival  after  a  year  or  two 
of  post-graduate  study. 

I  should  like  to  insert  a  word  of  warning  in  regard  to  the  application  for  the 
European  Fellowship,  and    this    entirely  without    the   authority    of    the    Committee. 
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Although  foreign  study  and  travel  are  of  inestimable  benefit,  there  are  peculiar 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  recent  graduate,  who  wishes  to  avail  herself  of 
them.  In  the  first  place,  one  who  is  fresh  from  the  lecture  with  its  assigned  readings, 
from  the  class-room  with  its  daily  tasks,  will  feel  bewildered  in  coming  into  contact 
with  foreign  university  life,  where  the  student  is  to  select  for  herself,  and  where  her 
success  depends  upon  her  power  of  independent  work.  The  result  is  too  often 
discouragement,  and  its  sole  preventive  is  to  concentrate  oneself  on  some  definite 
work,  disregarding  the  various  lines  of  study  which  present  themselves  as  impera- 
tive duty.  If  one  adds  to  this,  that  all  the  time  spent  in  learning  to  use  a  foreign 
language  is  time  taken  from  the  object  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  given,  she  must 
concede  that  the  European  Fellowship  is  not  vastly  preferable  to  the  American. 
When  one  considers  the  advantages  offered  for  graduate  study  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard  and  Yale,  it  becomes  a  marvel  that  there  is 
less  competition  for  the  latter. 

From  year  to  year  the  competition  is  increasing,  with  a  reactionary  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  work  presented  by  applicants.  Mrs.  Backus  writes  me  :  "As  the  the- 
ses and  testimonials  come  to  us  year  by  year,  we  receive  increasing  witness  to  the 
breadth  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  our  college  women.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  marked  impetus  given  to  scholarly  endeavor  by  this  tangible  goal,  insignifi- 
cant though  it  seem  at  present."  And  it  is  just  on  this  account  that  the  Fellowships 
are  productive  of  the  most  good.  They  not  merely  help  one  out  of  a  thousand  to 
come  nearer  the  goal  of  her  personal  ambition,  but  they  tend  to  raise  the  general 
standard,  and  so  subserve  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Association.  For  this 
reason  the  Fellowships  should  be  an  object  of  interest  to  every  graduate.  Practical- 
ly the  A.  C.  A.  needs  the  support  of  each  one  of  us,  seniors  and  alumnae  of  Smith 
College,  and  if  we  do  not  do  what  lies  in  our  power  to  further  its  ends,  we  lay 
ourselves  open  to  a  charge  of  narrowness.  It  is  for  each  one  to  decide  whether  she 
will  lay  her  notebooks  on  the  shelf,  and  straightway  forget  what  manner  of  student 
she  was,  and  that  others  have  need  of  her,  or  take  active  interest  in  those  move- 
ments which  help  other  students.  Surely  the  work  for  all  colleges  is  work  for  each, 
and  no  time  or  money  devoted  to  the  general  cause  can  fail  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Alma  Mater.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds  for  the  Fel- 
lowships, as  the  contributions  are  purely  voluntary.  This  almost  incredible  lack  of 
interest  is  probably  due  to  the  impersonality  of  the  gift.  Viewed,  however,  in  its 
highest  aspect,  no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  perpetuating  an  insti- 
tution whose  success  is  already  ensured. 

Application  for  further  information  about  the  A.  C.  A.  Fellowships,  those 
offered  by  the  Woman's  Education  Association  of  Boston,  and  the  Willard  Scholar- 
ship should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Bessie  Bradwell  Helmer,  1428  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Alice  Walton,  '87. 

European  Fellow,  A.   C.  A.,  i8g2. 

The  Library  Committee  is  still  occupied  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  general 
plan,  so  that  no  report  can  be  made  at  present.  Before  further  plans  are  made, 
however,  the  Committee  will  confer  with  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation, which  has  already  been  at  work  independently. 
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"  Before  anything  of  importance  can  beaccomplished.it  seems  imperative  to 
have  some  money  at  hand.  Any  appeal  that  may  be  made  through  the  columns  of 
The  Monthly  to  the  undergraduates,  alumnae,  or  any  others  interested  would,  I 
doubt  not,  do  much  toward  helping  on  the  good  work,  and  toward  swelling  the 
fund,  by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  add  some  large  and  valuable  collections  to 
the  library."  The  Monthly  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  above  statement  of  the 
chairman  without  her  consent,  in  the  belief  that  her  official  statement  of  such  a  need 
will  constitute  the  strongest  possible  appeal  to  all  who  are  with  us  in  body  or  in 
spirit. 

The  Non-Graduate  Alumnre  Association,  through  its  president,  Harriet  E. 
Duguid,  has  recently  given  the  college  a  most  substantial  symbol  of  its  loyalty  to 
the  spirit  of  the  college,  which  by  chance  has  not  bestowed  its  letter.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  Faculty  Room  with  its  bare,  business-like  aspect,  to  an  elegant  and 
inviting  reception-room  during  the  Spring  vacation  was  a  double  surprise  to  those, 
who  had  not  known  of  the  intention  of  the  Association,  as  reported  in  the  Alumna 
Register  for  1893-94.  While  the  room  formerly  met  the  most  obvious  needs  of  the 
college  in  that  direction,  it  undoubtedly  often  misrepresented  us  to  visitors  from 
other  colleges,  accustomed  to  a  different  atmosphere  in  similar  rooms.  The  present 
furnishings  convey  the  feeling  of  hospitality,  which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 
at  too  little  pains  to  express.  The  prevailing  tints  of  dull  green  and  old  rose  combine 
with  velours  draperies  and  mahogany  furniture  to  produce  an  effect  of  weight,  yet 
without  heaviness  or  harshness.  The  exhibition  of  such  interest  in  the  college  is 
delightful  in  itself,  and  in  this  form  especially  acceptable. 

All  members  of  '93,  who  expect  to  attend  the  June  class  supper  are  requested  to 
inform  Miss  Annie  Morris,  Hartford,  Vt.,  before  May  28. 


IN  MEriORIAM 

'81     Died,  February  27,  1894,  in  Metropolis,  111.,  Laura  Saunderson  Hines. 
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BACHELOR'S  BUTTONS 

Beyond  snug  little  Sandford  a  road  winds  through  rocky  pastures 
to  the  sea,  whose  dull  boom  sounds  through  the  village  as  the  under- 
tone, when  a  stormy  wind  lashes  the  trees  in  Sandford  street.  The 
road  from  Derby,  the  county  town,  meets  it  near  the  narrow  foot-bridge 
where  Sandford  youth  goes  a-courting;  the  guide-post  leans  over,  weary 
with  fifty  years'  vigil,  but  the  world  has  learned  its  tale.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  fork  stands  a  low,  weather-beaten  cottage, 
with  this  sign  over  the  door  : 

Josiah  Green,  Painter.     Odd  jobbing  done  Reasonable. 

"'Taint  a  bad  lookin'  sign  neither,"  Josiah  had  said  half-shutting 
his  shrewd,  greenish  eyes.  "  Bill  Stevens  don't  think  small  beans  o' 
himself,  'n'  I'd  like  to  see  a  sign  o'  his  alongside  o'  that,  with  the 
letters  topplin'  over  as  if  'twas  blowin'  great  guns,  'n'  the  spellin'  !  If 
Bill  Stevens  has  spelled  grocer  with  an  "s"  once  he  has  forty  times, 
and  he's  dead  sure  to  leave  the  minus  sign  out  of  post-office.  Give  me 
a  slick  job  that  don't  need  fixin'  over  !" 

To  this  statement  Josiah's  house  and  yard  bore  witness.  The 
green  paper  shades  at  each  side  of  the  door  were  drawn  half  down 
over  their  respective  windows,  whose  small  twinkling  panes  shone  with 
cleanliness.     The  little  path  was  innocent    of   weeds  ;    the   cluster   of 
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pink  and  white  holly-hocks  on  its  right  was  balanced  by  a  clump  of 
white  phlox  on  the  left,  and  on  each  side  of  the  sunken  doorstep 
flourished  a  bush  of  bachelor's  buttons,  in  blue  abundance. 

On  a  July  morning  when  the  hollyhocks  hung  down  their  heads  in 
the  blazing  sun,  and  the  air  was  vibrant  with  the  hum  of  bees  and  the 
sound  of  the  sea,  a  crazy  old  buggy  jolted  down  the  Derby  road.  At 
the  fork  by  the  bridge  the  large-boned  sorrel  signified  by  wilful  jerks 
of  his  long  neck  a  deep  distaste  for  the  seaward  turn. 

"  Now,  Bill,  do  go  without  makin'  sich  a  fuss  !"  said  his  mistress, 
napping  the  reins  vigorously  ;  she  was  a  large,  rosy,  elderly  woman, 
with  a  mellow  voice  which  modulated  with  sympathetic  inflections. 

"There,  I'm  really  ashamed  o'  you!  You  see,  Au*it  Hitty,  he 
thinks  I  wanter  go  to  the  store.  T  do  most  of  my  tradin'  here  in 
Sandford,  jest  for  the  sake  of  hearin'  about  the  folks.  Josiah  he 
never  knows  nothin'  for  all  he  goes  about  so  much.  One'd  think  he 
walked  'round  with  his  eyes  shet.  Now  I  hate  gossipin'  an'  tattlin' 
as  much  as  anybody,  but  I  do  like  to  know  who's  sick  and  who's  well. 
Why,  when  they  buried  ol'  Mis'  Rogers,  Josiah  he  didn't  even  know 
she'd  hed  the  doctor.  So  I  al'ays  Jot  on  goin'  to  Sandford  post-office. 
Now  Billy  get  up,  do  !  I  guess  I  know  what  I  want  as  well  as  you  do." 

Mrs.  Turnbull  paused  for  breath,  and  her  cheerful  voice  grew 
plaintive,  "I'm  dreadful  fond  o'  Josiah,  Aunt  Hitty  —  he's  the  only 
brother  I've  got,  but  I  do  feel  it  that  he's  so  peculiar.  A  bach'lor's  an 
awful  pitiful  thing.  And  that's  jest  what  he's  gettin'  to  be,  nothin' 
but  an  old  bach'lor." 

Aunt  Hitty's  answer  was  prompt  and  emphatic,  "Well,  Clemmy 
Turnbull,  if  you  wanter  know  what  I  think — I  think  nobody  ain't 
any  business  to  be  a  bach'Jor  when  there's  many  folks  don't  get 
merried.  I  read  a  piece  in  the  Congregationalist  about  it.  Why 
there's  as  many's  forty  thousand  women  left  over  in  New  England  ! 
I  ain't  sure  as  to  the  nggers,  but  it's  something  ridickulous.  Of  course 
no  body  ain't  any  business  to  be  a  bach'lor."  Then  as  they  stopped 
before  the  wooden  gate  hung  in  the  neat  stone-wall,  she  pursed  up 
her  lips.  "  Hm  !  Josiah  keeps  the  place  pretty  fair.  S'pose  he's  to 
home,  Clemmy  ?" 

Mrs.  Turnbull  responded  by  dropping  the  reins  on  her  ample  lap 
and  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of  her  plump  hands  in  their  black 
cotton  gloves. 

"  Josiah  !  Josiah  !"  then  dropping  her  voice  to  conversational  pitch 
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she  added,  "  O,  yes,  he's  to  home,  Aunt  Hitty,  the  door's  on  the  jar. 
He's  dreadful  pertic'lar  about  lockin' up,  Josiah  is.  As  if  anybod)  'd 
think  of  takin'  his  old  duds  ! — Josiah  !" 

The  little  door  swung  abruptly  open  and  the  tall,  loose-jointed 
frame  of  the  master  of  the  house  filled  the  aperture.  Blinking  under 
a  thatch  of  gray  eye-brows,  he  gave  a  nod  of  welcome. 

"  Hullo,  Clemmy.     Hullo,  Aunt   Hitty.     So  it's  you." 

"  Yes,"  returned  his  sister  cheerfully,  "  It's  us.  We've  come  over 
to  visit  with  you  a  good  long  while  this  time.  I  told  the  Deacon  he 
needn't  look  for  me  till  the  cool  o'  the  day."  If  there  was  a  slightly 
woebegone  expression  in  Josiah's  sallow,  gray-bearded  face  at  this 
announcement,  his  sister  did  not  notice  it. 

"  I'm  kind  o'  busy,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  However  I'm  glad  to 
see  yer.  Look  out  for  the  wheel,  Aunt  Hitty,  I  declare  you're  spry  as 
a  cricket."  The  little  old  woman  had  sprung  out  with  light  agility. 
She  was  a  wee,  brisk  creature,  with  keen  black  eyes  snapping  brightly 
in  a  tiny  brown  face,  crisscrossed  with  fine  wrinkles.  A  plain,  black, 
straw  bonnet  fitted  her  little  head  snugly,  a  red  worsted  shawl  was 
pinned  with  a  black  brooch  over  her  bosom,  in  her  hand  she  carried  a 
palm-leaf  fan,  and  an  elaborate  beaded  reticule  hung  from  her  arm. 

"  I'm  seventy-nine,"  she  said,  with  a  sprightly  toss  of  the  head, 
"  'n'l  guess  this  woild  ain't  seen  the  last  of  me  yet.  Anyhow  I  ain't  lost 
my  ambition.  Well,  Josiah,  how  air  you  ?  I  guess  it's  about  time  you 
hed  Clemmy  'n'  me  come  to  set  you  to  rights."  As  she  crossed 
the  low  threshold,  she  gave  a  little  sniff  o»f  contempt.  "  Josiah  Green  ! 
Ain't  you  got  a  parlor  yet  ?  'Tain't  respectable  !" 

"  No,"  seconded  Mrs.  Turnbull,  following  more  leisurely.  "No, 
Josiah  dear,  'taint.  You  know  I've  told  you  so  more  times  'n'  a  little. 
You  needn't  set  in  your  parlor  if  you  don't  wanter.  I  don't  in  mine. 
'Tain't  handy  to  the  buttery,  'n'  I  like  to  save  my  steps.  But  you 
oughter  hev  one." 

"  O,  Jerusalem  !"  said  Josiah  emphatically.  "I've  a  room  to  sleep 
in,  'n'  a  room  to  cook  my  victuals  in,  'n'  the  shop.  That's  enough,  'n' 
more'n  enough  I  don't  want  a  lot  o'  truck  about  tanglin'  itself  up  in 
my  way  I  like  a  good,  slicked-up  sort  o'  place,  where  you  can  see 
your  way  'round.  You  come  inter  the  kitchen  'n'  set  down.  I'm 
sorry  I  ain't  got  but  two  chairs." 

"I  should  think  that  extry  chair  would  make  you  feel  sort  o' 
lonesome,"  said  his   sister  sympathizingly.     "  Don't  it  ever  ?" 
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Josiah's  eyes  twinkled  under  their  puckered  lids.  "  Not  when  my 
^eet  are  in  it,"    he  said  with  a  chuckle. 

The  kitchen  was  so  free  from  superfluous  ornament  that  it  seemed 
as  if  order  only  remained.  A  cooking-stove,  a  table  and  two  chairs 
stood  around  the  walls,  a  clock  ticked  on  the  shelf,  and  the  open  door 
of  a  small  cupboard  hinted  at  a  scanty  supply  of  crockery  and  tin-ware. 
The  bird-like  glances  that  Aunt  Hitty  cast  around  the  room,  and  the 
pressure  of  her  thin  lips  betokened  disapproval,  as  she  perched 
herself  on  the  straight-backed  chair.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Turnbull  had 
dropped  into  the  rocking-chair,  and  was  creaking  comfortably  to  and 
fro,  untying  her  bonnet-strings.  Twisting  her  short  neck  to  glance 
over  her  shoulder,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  "Why,  Josiah, 
I  don't  see  my  tidy  anywhere." 

Josiah  was  leaning  awkwardly  against  the  wall,  surveying  his 
guests.     He  showed  some  confusion  at  his  sister's  words. 

"  Well, Clemmy,  you  see  —  er  —  you  see  it  kind  o' slid  down  my 
neck  when  I  was  settin'  in  the  chair,  'n'    so —  " 

"  Bring  it  here,"  said  his  sister  promptly,  "  I'll  sew  it  on."  Noticing 
Josiah's  embarrassment  her  round  eyes  opened  wider  in  surprise. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  where  it  is,  Josiah." 

"  Well,"  began  Josiah  deprecatingly  — 

"What  did  you  do  with  it?"  pursued  Mrs.  Turnbull  with  mild 
severity. 

"Well,"  said  Josiah,  "  it  slid  down  my  neck  so,  and  it  was  so  sort 
o'  handy,  'n'  I  hedn't  any  dish-cloth — " 

Mrs.  Turnbull's  placidity  wholly  vanished,  and  her  pink  cheeks 
flushed  red  — 

"Josiah  Green  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  taken  my  beautiful 
tidy  that  I  knit  you  myself" — 

Josiah  bolted  into  the  shop,  muttering  something  like  "slid  down 
my  neck,"  which  his  guests  scorned  to  hear.  Aunt  Hitty  jogged  her 
knees,  and  pursed  up  her  lips,  but  Mrs.  Turnbull  found  relief  in  words. 

"  Well,  if  I  ever  make  Josiah  Green  anythin'  again!  It  was  as 
handsome  a  thing's  ever  you  saw" — 

"  Linen?"  interrupted  Aunt  Hitty. 

"Cotton"  responded  her  neice,  "openwork  diamond  pattern. 
It  took  me  four  sewin'  circles  to  make  it,  'n'  you  hev  to  pay  three 
cents  doin' your  own  work.  Ketch  me  makin'  Josiah  Green  —  Well, 
there's  no  use  cryin  over  spilt  milk,  as  they  say.     I'll  go  get  his  shirts." 
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and  the  little  house  shook  under  Mrs.  Turnbull's  ponderous  step,  as 
she  crossed  the  little  entry  to  Josiah's  bed-room.  Aunt  Hitty  briskly 
stepped  to  th^  cupboard  and  surveyed  the  shelves:  she  took  up  a 
spoon  and  studied  it  for  a  second,  then  nodded  her  little  gray  head  as 
she  murmured  "  Well  he's  a  Green,  if  he  is  a  bach'lor.  I  couldn't  ha' 
cleaned  that  better  myself  !"  Then  ensued  a  hunt  lor  her  silver-bowed 
spectacles  in  the  faded  reticule,  as  Mrs.  Turnbull  returned  with  her 
arms  full  of  clothes. 

"'Tain't  that  he  don't  patch,"  said  Aunt  Hitty,  with  her  head  on 
one  side  like  a  critical  sparrow,  "  but  he  don't  match.  Look  at  this 
gray  piece  on  his  best  blue  suit." 

"The  worst  is  the  buttons,"  said  Mrs.  Turnbull  hopelessly  :  "I've 
told  him,  'n'  he  only  says  a  button's  a  button,  which  is  true  enough, 
but  you  oughter  have  some  sense  of  what's  decent.  To  think  o'  my 
brother  havin'  two  black  mohair  buttons  on  his  shirt  !  An'O  gracious 
me  !  if  here  ain't  a  white  one  on  his  gray  vest !  How  do  you  find  the 
socks,  Aunt  Hitty?" 

Aunt  Hitty  looked  unutterable  things.  "  Puffic'ly  ridick'lous  ! 
Holes  as  big  as  saucers  pulled  up  in  a  bunch." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mrs.  Turnbull  dejectedly,  "  It's  dreadful,  ain't 
it  ?  I  do  feel  so  mortified  My,  the  Deacon,  'n'  he'sno  more  sense'n 
most  men,  he  says  to  me,  he  says;  'Don't  you  think  your  brother  looks 
kind  o'  's  if  he  hedn't  anybody  to  look  after  him  ?'  think  o'  that  from 
the  Deacon,  who  wore  his  old  hat  to  church  himself  the  Sabbath  I 
spent  to  your  house  !  And  Aaron,  why  Aaron's  really  ashamed  of  his 
Uncle — '  My,  mother,'  says  he  to  me,  '  Uncle  Josiah  oughter  dress  up 
more  jest  on  account  o'  the  family.'  But  I  guess  Barbary  Jenkinson's 
at  the  bottom  o'  that  : —  Aaron  didn't  use  to  be  so  pertic'lar,"  and 
Aaron's  mother  sighed  gently,  and  smiled  to  herself. 

11  Well,  somethin's  got  to  be  done,  "  said  Aunt  Hitty  decisively, 
an'  while  you're  gettin'  dinner  I'll  be  thinkin  '  about  it."  So  when 
Josiah  brought  in  a  three  legged  stool  from  the  shop,  and  sat  down 
with  his  relatives  to  a  dinner  of  fried  mackerel,  potatoes  and  custard- 
pie,  he  was  unconsciously  playing  the  part  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  ; 
the  cross-examination  beginning  with  a  roundabout  approach  from 
Aunt   Hitty. 

"When  I  was  a  gal,"  she  began  suddenly,  "decent  folks  hed 
table-cloths. 

Josiah's  knife  stopped  in  its  upward   movement. 
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"Now  what's  the  use  of  a  table-cloth,  I'd  like  to  know,"  he  said 
argumentatively. 

"  Decent  folks  hev  'em  ;"  Aunt  Kitty  replied  decisively. 

"  Well,  if  I  ain't  decent  already,  I  guess  a  table-cloth  won't  make 
me  so;"  said  Josiah  warmly.  "  There's  enough  nonsense  and 
fussy-doodle  in  the  world  as  it  is." 

"  I  guess  p'raps  you're  a  leetle  above  this  world,"  suggested  Aunt 
Hitty,  sarcastically,  then  with  emphasis,  "  I  tell  you  what,  Josiah,  "we 
hev  to  do  's  other  folks  do,  'n'  we  hev  to  make  up  our  minds  to  '  t 
sooner  or  later.  " 

"  I've  been  fifty-three  years  a-not  makin'  up  my  mind  t'  it  "  said 
Josiah  stoutly,  "  '  n'  I  guess  I  won't  begin  now." 

"  That's  so,  "  interposed  Mrs.  Turnbull,  "  You  was  fifty-three 
your  last  birthday,  to  be  sure.  Dear,  dear,  to  think  of  it  You  ! 
was  sech  a  pretty  baby,  Josiah!  " 

"Well,  I  guess  I  ain't  a  baby  now,  "chuckled  her  brother,"  so  I'm 
goin'  to  do  's  I've  a  mind  ter." 

Perceiving  that  thus  far  the  main  question  was  untouched,  and 
that  the  preliminary  examination  had  not  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Aunt  Hitty  abandoned  sinuous  paths  for  a  straight-forward 
approach.  Placing  her  untasted  saucer  of  tea  upon  the  table,  she 
fixed    her  bright  eyes  on  her  nephew. 

"  Josiah,  you  oughter  get  merried!  " 

"  Jerusalem!  "  said  Josiah. 

"  Yes,  you  oughter,  "  said  Mrs.  Trumbull.  She  looked  at  him 
affectionately,  "  Yes,  Josiah,  dear,  you  oughter,  really.  " 

"Well,  I  won't,"  said  Josiah  self-assertively,  "  That's  flat." 

The  women  exchanged  glances,  Aunt  Kitty  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  lifted  her  eyebrows,  while  Mrs.  Turnbull  gave  her 
head  a  melancholy  shake; 

"  Awful  long  drought,  "  remarked  Aunt  Hitty,  "  Think  it'll  last 
much  longer,  Josiah?"  The  conversation,  following  her  lead,  strayed 
from  a  discussion  of  the  crops  to  Josiah's  success  in  painting  the 
Deacon's  barn,  contrasted  with  Bill  Stevens's  woful  failure  on  the  new 
school-house.  Ignorant  of  the  process,  Josiah  was  slowly  stroked  into 
good  humor. 

"I  see  Ann  Jenkinson  on  the  street  the  last  time  I  was  in 
Sandford,  "  said   Mrs  Turnbull,  "a   pretty -appearin'    woman,    too.     I 
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meant   to    ask    how    her   great-aunt    in    Derby    was    gettin  '    on,     but 
somehow  it  slipped  my  mind." 

Annt  Hitty's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  new  thought. 

"  Do  you  know  Ann  Jenkinson,  Josiah?"  she  asked  with  studied 
indifference. 

"I  painted  her  front  door  two  years  ago,"  said  Josiah,  "  a  very 
good  green  that  is.      I  noticed  th'  other  day  twa'n't  a  mite  worn." 

"You  went  to  school  with  her  didn't  you?"  continued  Aunt 
Hitty. 

"  Seems  to  me  I  did,  "  answered  Josiah  innocently.  "There  was 
lots  o'  girls  there,  I  know  that,  gigglin'  'n'  whisperin'  when  a  fellow 
looked  that  way.  " 

"She'd  do  very  well  for  you,  "  said  Aunt  Hitty  slowly.  "Good  'n 
smart  'n'  jest  about  the  right  age." 

Josiah  quickly  turned  upon  his  aunt. 

"  I  s'pose  I  know  what  you're  drivin'  at,  "  he  said  shortly.  "  but  I 
tell  you  what,  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  saddled  with  women  in  my  house  all 
the  time.     No  offense  to  you,  Aunt  Hitty." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  "  laughed 
the  little  old  woman.  "  But  you  al  '  ays  was  sassy,  Josiah.  The  truth 
is  you  oughter  be'n  spanked  more  when  you  was  little.  I  was  al'ays 
tellin  '  your  mother  so,  but  Samanthy  was  one  who  kep'  the  rod  done 
up  in  cotton  battin." 

Josiah  grimly  smiled. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I've  never  felt  the  want  of  it  myself.  " 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Turnbull  had  been  pondering  deeply. 

"  I  really  think,  Josiah,  "  she  said  at  last,  her  large  soft  eyes  fixed 
meditatively  upon  him,  "  that  Ann  Jenkinson  would  do  very  well." 

"  For  goodness  sake,  Clemmy,  do  let  a  feller  be  !  "  said  Josiah 
desperately,  "  what  has  got  into  you  folks  today,  pesterin'  me  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  we  ain't  pesterin'  you,"  said  Aunt  Kitty  briskly.  "If  you're 
so  awful  comfortable,  'n'  if  you  think  you're  a  nice  respectable  sort 
of  a  nephy  for  me,  to  have  'n'  a  brother  for  Clemmy,  'n'  an  uncle  for 
Aaron,  why  for  the  land's  sake  be  a  bach'lor  to  your  dyin'  day. 
There's  one  crape  veil  saved."  But  when  Billy  the  horse  was  harnessed 
to  the  old  buggy,  and  Aunt  Hitty  had  lightly  climbed  up  after  her 
slow  moving  niece,  she  thrust  out  her  shrewd  little  face  for  a  parting 
shot. 

"I  feel  it  in  my  bones,  Josiah!  Ann  Jenkinson's   the  one."    Josiah 
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was  stooping  to  weed  out  the  purslane  from  the  bush  of  bachelor's 
buttons.  An  emphatic  shake  of  his  big  gray  head  was  the  only  reply 
he  vouchsafed. 

Of  all  the  surprises  that  life  offers  none  bewilder  us  more  than 
those  which  we  ourselves  abet  by  change  of  whim  or  mood.  There 
followed  a  month  of  surprises  for  Josiah  Green. 

On  a  hot  August  afternoon  he  was  lying  on  his  bed  with  his 
left  arm  stretched  rigidly  beside  him,  there  were  deep  hollows  under 
his  eyes,  and  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead.  Flies  were  buzzing 
loudly  on  the  small  window-pane,  and  in  the  kitchen  the  rocking-chair 
was  slowly  creaking. 

"  Clemmy  !"  he  called  huskily  The  chair  creaked  on.  He  tried 
again,  but  his  weak  voice  was  lost  in  the  teasing  noise  of  the  rockers. 
Pettish  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  as  he  raised  his  right  hand  to  brush 
them  away,  he  feebly  growled:  "What  a  pesky  baby  I  be, — weak  as 
water! — Clemmy!" 

This  time  his  hoarse  call  was  successful,  for  the  house  shook  with 
Mrs.  Turnbull's  tread,  and  her  cheerful  voice  echoed  through  the  little 
rooms. 

"  Well,  Josiah  !  So  you've  waked  up.    Want  somethin'  to  eat?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  answered  peevishly,  "  I  want  you  to  kill  them 
flies." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Turnbull,  mildly,  "I  will."  She  aimlessly 
flapped  a  newspaper   in  the  air,  and  the  flies  buzzed  to  the  ceiling. 

"  I  s'pose  I've  got  to  go  home  to-morrer,  "  she  said  presently, 
pausing  for  breath,  and  wiping  her  hot  face  with  the  newspaper, 
"I  hate  to  leave  you,  but  Aunt  Hitty  sent  word  that  she  could  come 
for  a  spell.  She's  a  splendid  cook,  Aunt  Hitty  is,  so  you'll  be  well  off." 
and  she  gave  her  brother  an  affectionate  look. 

"  I  don't  want  you  ter  go,"  he  said  fretfully,  "  I  think  you  might 
stop  here  awhile." 

"  I've  been  here  more'n  three  weeks,"  said  Clemmy,  meekly,  'n' 
they're  dreadful  hurried  with  the  hayin" — 

Josiah  was  growing  drowsy,  but  he  roused  himself. 

"  Three  weeks  ?  'Taint  three  weeks  ?  Goodness  !  How  I  ever  come 
to  step  off  that  stagin',    Never  did  sech  a  thing  before." 

"  There,  there,  don't  think  about  it,"  said  his  sister  soothingly  . 
You're  gettin'  along  first-rate." 

"Well,"  said  Josiah  sleepily,     "  I  never   should    ha'    thought    I'd 
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come  to  this,  — 'lyin*  here  this  time  o'  day — like  a  baby."  Mrs. 
Turnbull  took  her  knitting  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed;  she 
cast  and  seamed  for  a  few  minutes,  her  large  eyes  resting  meditatively 
on  her  brother's  face. 

"I've  been  thinkin'  "  she  said,  at  last — "how  I  wish't  you'd  someone 
to  look  after  you  all  the  time." 

Silence  on  Josiah's  part  encouraged  her  to  go  on. 

"Josiah  dear,"  she  said  coaxingly,  "won't  you  think  about  gettin' 
married  ?" 

The  bed  sloped  with  her  weight,  and  Josiah  yawned  wearily. 

"Oh,  don'  bother  me,  Clemmy,"  he  answered  drowsily. 

Mrs.  Turnbull  laid  down  her  knitting. 

"  Josiah,"  she  began. 

No  answer. 

"Josiah,  do  you  hear  me?"  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,  I  guess  so,"    said  Josiah  feebly. 

"I  do  want  you  to  get  married,"  she  said  again,  in  her  mellow, 
caressing  tone. 

"Well,  do  le'  me  be,"  returned  her  brother  huskily. 

"Josiah  dear,"  she  said  tenderly,  "you  know  how  much  I  think 
'o  you.  You're  the  only  brother  I've  got.  I'm  thinkin'  'o  your  good. 
You  know  how  I've  b'en  stayin'  on  an'  on,  in  spite  o'  the  hayin'  'n'  the 
butter-makin',  jest  for  your  sake.     Now  I  want  you  to  promise  me." 

"I'm  dreadful  tired,"  Josiah  murmered,  as  he  lay  passive  beside 
her. 

"I  want  you  to  promise  me"  continued  his  sister,  "that  you'll  do 
your  best  to  get  merried  to  Ann  Jenkinson." 

"  Oh'  well,  do  le*  me  be,"  said  Josiah. 

His  sister  rose  from  the  bedside  and  Josiah  feebly  stretched 
himself  in  relief,  with  a  weary  yawn.  "There  now!"  she  said  cheerfully, 
I'm  goin'  away  so's  you  can  sleep.  Only  just  promise  me  first  that 
you'll  do  your  best." 

A  nap  then  outvalued  the  principles  of  a  life-time.  "Well,  well, 
I  will,"  said  Josiah  weakly  and  as  his  sister  left  the  room,  he  turned 
his  gray  head  on  the  pillow  and  dropped  into  a  peaceful  doze. 

That  nap  was  dearly  bought.  As  strength  slowly  returned  to  him 
the  promise  that  he  had  given  to  his  sister  made  the  heart  of  Josiah 
Green  sink  within  him.  It  began  to  haunt  him  before  he  left  his  bed, 
and  thrust  itself  obtrusively  into  his  mind    during    the    tedious   days, 
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when,  with  slippered  feet  outstretched  on  the  second  chair,  he  idly- 
watched  Aunt  Hitty  bestir  herself  for  his  welfare.  Her  sprightly 
energy  made  him  restless  and  her  tiny  person  seemed  to  him  to  crowd 
the  room.  When  at  last  the  old  stage-coach  rumbled  away  with  her, 
valise,  band-box,  reticule  and  all,  Josiah  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

"Truth  is,"  said  he  surveying  his  premises  fondly,  "  it's  jest  my 
pattern,  big  enough,  big  enough  for  one  'n'  an  awful  tight  squeeze 
for  two.  An'  here  I've  give  my  word,"  dejectedly,  "1  was  jest  sech  a 
blamed  fool  as  to  say  I'd  make  it  two  for  the  rest  o'  my  days!" 

He  was  sitting  on  the  doorstep  in  the  evening,  his  long  back 
leaning  forward,  elbow  on  knee,  his  chin  buried  in  his  hand,  while 
his  eyes  looked  gloomily  across  the  road.  The  stony  pasture  sloped 
skyward  where  small  fleecy  clouds  were  rosy  in  the  after-glow,  in 
the  shadow  the  straggling  sweet-fern  and  blue-berry  bushes  were 
growing  dark  and  indistinct,  while  in  the  marsh  by  the  willows  the 
frogs  joined  their  hoarse  melodies  to  the  chirping  of  the  crickets. 
Oblivious  of  the  night,  Josiah  groaned,  stretched  his  long  legs  and 
z  slowly  rose. 

"Well,  I've  give  my  word.  But  I  tell  you  what.  Nobody  ain't 
any  business  to  get  promises  out  o'  you  when  you're  sick.  How  I 
ever  come  to  be  so  soft !  jest  nothin'  but  a  lump  o'  putty  for  Clemmy 
to  pat  'round  in  them  fingers  o'  hern  jest  as  she'd  a  mind  to  !  Oh,  I 
guess  I  was  softer'  'n  soft!" 

He  shambled  into  the  kitchen  and  lighted  the  kerosene  hand-lamp. 
No  kingdom  ever  satisfied  its  monarch  more  completely.  There  was 
the  clock  to  tick  its  slow  accompaniment  to  his  whistling,  his  reading 
or  his  humming, — Josiah  was  a  man  of  resources, — and  for  friendship 
there  was  the  clay  pipe.  A  bridge  of  light  crossed  the  little  entry 
partly  penetrating  the  bedroom. 

"She'll  make  it  into  a  parlor,"  he  muttered,  "'n'  I  s'pose  I'll  hev 
to  fix  up  the  loft." 

He  climbed  the  steep,  narrow  stair-case,  shut  off  by  its  thin  door 
from  the  entry,  and  passed  through  the  garret's  gloom.  Tiny  feet 
scuttled  over  the  boards,  and  wee  squeaks  of  alarm  greeted  him  as  he 
blinked  and  choked  amid  the  dusty  cobwebs  of  many  year's  spinning. 

"  I  declare,"  he  said,  "  them  mice  do  hev  Hail  Columby  up  here. 
If  it  didn't  set  my  teeth  on  edge.  I  b'leve  I'd  get  a  cat."  Then  a  sud- 
den thought  made  him  shudder.      "I  swan!  She'll  hev  a  cat." 
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"He  dropped  into  the  rocking-chair  to  soothe  his  foreboding  evil 
with  a  pipeful  of  tobacco,  but  as  he  swayed  to  and  fro  the  grateful 
motion  suggested  future  trial. 

"Women  always  take  the  rockers.  I  don'  never  get  a  chance  at 
this  chair  when  Clemmy's  round.  She'll  want  it  sure.  Well,  I've  gin 
my  word  !  I  don'  see,"  he  mused,  "why  we  al'ays  give  'em  the  best  of 
everythin'.  Women's  jest  like  cats,  purrin',  coaxin'  V  settin'  on 
cushions.  I  spose  we're  kind  o'  'fraid  o'  gettin'  scratched.  Talk  o' 
women's  rights!  They  do  most  'o  the  bossin'  now,  fur's  I  can  see." 

With  his  head  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  eyes  fixed  on 
the  low  ceiling,  he  cogitated,  as  the  rings  of  smoke  sailed  upward. 

"  OF  Jenkinson  he  was  set  's  a  screw.  Hated  drink  'n'  tobacky. 
worse  'n'  pizen.  Well  !  There's  one  thing  I  won't  do  for  any  blessed 
woman.    T  won't  give  up  smokin',  that's  flat  !" 

Laying  his  pipe  lovingly  on  the  shelf,  as  he  went  to  bed  he  thus 
addressed  it. 

"  I'd  rather  hev  you  'n  Ann  Jenkinson  or  forty-'leven  women 
But  I've  give  my  word." 

The  next  morning  dawned  fresh  and  fair,  and  with  a  paint-brush 
again  in  his  hand  Josiah's  spirits  began  to  revive.  He  was  humming 
"The  Swanee  River  "  in  a  cheerful  drone,  his  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
when  he  was  aware  of  a  shadow  cast  over  his  work,  and  looking  up, 
saw  a  young  girl  in  the  open  door,  regarding  him  with  amused  and 
friendly  eyes. 

"Good  mornin',  Mr.  Green",  she  said  entering  the  shop  with  a 
vigorous  step.  "Aunt  Ann,  she  sent  over  to  see  if  you'd  be  so  good  's 
to  paint  this  pail  right  off ;  it's    rusted  so  she  don't  dare  wait." 

The  girl  was  very  handsome,  with  thick  curling  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  and  a  rich  brunette  complexion. 

"  Who'd  you  say?  "  asked  Josiah  taking  the  pail  that  she  held  out 
to  him. 

"My  Aunt  Ann,"  returned  the  girl,  "I'm  Barbara  Jenkinson.  Do 
you  think  I  look  like  her?"  she  asked,  maliciously,  dimpling  with 
conscious  beauty. 

Josiah  looked  dazed. 

"No,"  he  said,  "That  is,  I  don'  know — I  shouldn't  think  so — 
that  is — I  never  thought  about  it." 

"  Oh  well,  of  course  you  never  noticed  me,"  said  Barbara    with    a 
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coquettish  toss  of  the  head.     I  never  expect  folks  to  know  me.    You'll 
do  the  pail,  Mr.  Green?" 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  so  said  Josiah,  still  stammering  with  agitation  ;  I'm 
kind  o'  hurried  myself  but  Aaron,  my  nephew,  he's  comin'  over  :o 
help  me  day  after  to-morrer.  He  ain't  reely  learnei  the  trade,  but 
he's  picked  up  quite  a  little." 

Barbara  turned  quickly  on  the  threshold. 

"  Who'd  you  say  ?"  she  interrupted,     "Aaron  Smith?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Josiah,  now  quite  himself,  "Aaron  Turnbull." 

"Aaron  Smith's  steppin'  into  the  grave  's  fast  'she  can  with  rum 
'n'  old  age  to  help  him.  It's  Aaron  Turnbull  I  mean.  He's  my  nephy, 
'n'  a  smart  young  feller  too." 

Barbara  still  lingered,  her  sparkling  eyes  scanning  Josiah 
curiously.  "O  I  wanter  know!  So  you  re  Mr.  Turnbull's  uncle  ! 
Seems  to  me  I  did  hear  it,  too."  "Well,  if  you'll  bring  over  the  pail 
when  it's  convenient.  You've  awful  handsome  flowers  in  your  front 
yard,  Mr.  Green.  Those  bachelor's  buttons  are  splendid,  Aunt  Ann's 
are  all  kind  o'  discouraged    this  year.     Well  good-day." 

"I  declare!"  said  Josiah  to  himself  "  it's  queer  how  flustered  I 
got.  But  it  did  take  me  aback,  knowin'  who  she  was.  It  doos  seem 
kinder  's  if  everythin' tended  the  same  way.  Ann  Jenkinson  followin' 
me  up  so  with  her  pail  !  Well,  I'm  in  fur  it !"  Later  he  murmured  to 
himself  with  satisfaction,  "  I'd  about  made  up  my  mind  to  call  to-night, 
but  the  paint  won't  be  dry  till  to-morrer,  so  I  can  call  my  soul  my  own 
one  day  longer  I  guess,  'n'  ketch  my  breath  a  little.  I  declare,  I  feel  jest 
's  if  I'd  ben  goin'  to  be  hung,  an  the  gov'ner  sent  word  to  give  me  a 
Thanksgivin'  dinner  first,  to  kind  o'  reconcile  me  to  't,"  and  Josiah 
grimly  smiled. 

The  reprieve  was  passed  in  work  ;  the  little  shop  was  odorous  of 
fresh  paint,  bees  hummed  in  the  September  sunshine  streaming  in  at 
the  open  door,  and  Josiah  hummed  at  his  work,  but  no  longer  his  favo- 
rite Swanee  River  ;  on  this  fatal  Wednesday  the  tune  of  China  was 
the  refrain  of  his  gloomy  musing.  After  supper  he  stood  before  his 
little  mirror,  manfully  struggling  with  the  unfamiliar  collar,  stiff 
with   Clemmy's  starching. 

"  S'pose  I've  got  to  have  a  necktie,  too,"  he  muttered.  "May  as 
well  hev  it  a  slick  job  while  I'm  about  it,  chokin'  or  no  chokin'  !"  An 
impatient  search  through  the  chest  of  drawers  resulted  in  a 
hasty,    "  Darn  it !   the  pesky  thing's    lost    itself  ;"    but    surveying    his 
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grizzled  beard  in  the  glass,  he  added  hopefully,  "Well,  if  I  hold  my 
head  kind  o'  steady  I  guess  she  won't  surmise  it  ;  anyhow  I've  greased 
my  boots."     As  he  left  the  door  he  chuckled  in  vexed  amusement. 

"I  do  feel  ridic'lous,  marchin'  oat  so  kind  o'  solemn  jest  to  make 
a  fool  o'  myself  !  " 

Ann  Jenkinson's  little  white  cottage  stood  on  the  village  street 
under  spreading  apple-trees,  now  heavy  with  crimson  fruit  Josiah 
was  unlatching  the  small  side  gate,  when  it  occurred  to  him  the  dig- 
nity of  his  mission  demanded  a  more  formal  entry.  So  he  turned 
toward  the  latticed  porch  in  front,  where  honeysuckles  made  a 
fragrant  bower,  and  an  oleander  tree  blossomed  in  front  of  the  green 
door.  Knocking  cautiously  he  waited,  while  some  gentle  whispering 
went  on  behind  the  parlor  shutters. 

"  It  wouldn't  do  ter  cut  an'  run  now,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  gave 
my  word  —  'n'  there  wa'n't  never  a  bigger  fool  !"  The  door  opened 
and  Ann  Jenkinson  stood  before  him,  a  little  woman,  with  fuzzy 
yellow  hair,  topaz  eyes,  and  a  faded  buff  complexion. 

"  Why,  you  needn't  ha'  brought  back  the  pail,  Mr.  Green,"  she  said 
in  a  pleasant  muffled  voice,  which  sounded  like  an  air  played  with  the 
soft  pedal.     "  I'm  much  obliged,  I'm  sure." 

She  was  reaching  for  her  property,  when  Josiah  with  desperate 
resolution  moved  nearer  the  threshold.  In  surprise,  she  stepped 
back. 

"  Do  come  in,  Mr.  Green,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you,"  Josiah  lumber- 
ingly  followed  her  into  a  little  shuttered  room,  and  blinked  in  the 
dim  light.  At  length,  in  a  confusion  of  stands  and  chairs,  a  low  and 
fragile  sofa  materialized  itself,  and  on  this  he  gingerly  sat  down. 
His  long  legs  were  ill  at  ease,  and  he  had  a  vague  suspicion  that  the 
far-off  boots  were  thick  with  dust. 

Meanwhile  Ann  Jenkinson  watched  him  with  furtive  curiosity,  and 
racked  her  brains  for  a  subject  of  conversation  with  her  eccentric 
visitor. 

"  It  was  very  accommodatin'  of  you  to  do  that  job,"  she  began. 

"Oh  'twan't  nothin',"  said    Josiah,   "happy  to  accommodate." 

"  I  admire  to  see  how  the  widow  Steele,  your  Aunt  Hitty,  keeps  her 
looks.     Did  she  leave  you  in  good  health  ?" 

"  She  was.     I  wa'nt,"  returned  Josiah  laconically  . 

"  Oh,  yes  indeed  !    We  was  really  concerned  about  you,  Mr.  Green. 
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You're  rather  peaked  still,  ain't  you  ?  It  didn't  leave  you  with  any- 
thin,'  did  it  ?" 

"  Yes  it  did,"  returned  Josiah  with  grim  humor.  "  It  left  me  with 
a  trouble  I'm  afraid  I  won't  get  over  to  my  dyin'  day." 

"  Did,  did  it  ?"said  Ann,  eagerly,  happily  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
his  affliction.  "  I  wanter  know  !  Well,  I  can  sympathize  with  you, 
Mr.  Green,  I've  got  troubles  myself,  head-aches  'n'  back-aches  'n'  I 
don't  know  what  not.  The  doctor,  he  can't  make  out  what's  the 
matter.  I  think  it's  the  la  grippe  myself.  I've  been  a  dreadful 
sufferer,  so  I  know  what  it  is — I  heard  you  was  ravin'  one- 
while." 

"Weill  was  out  o'  my  head  one  day,  I  knew  that,"  said  Josiah 
with  gloomy  emphasis. 

"  I  wanter  know  !"  said  Ann.  "  For  my  part  my  greatest  trouble 
now's  my  eyes  —  I  can't  paint  a  mite." 

"  Paint?"  repeated  Josiah  with  interest 

"  Yes.  I  admire  to  work  in  Art,  —  I'll  show  you  some  o'  my  pict- 
ures, if  you'd  like,  Mr.  Green." 

As  Josiah  mumbled  a  dubious  assent,  Ann  tripped  abont  the  room, 
dragging  one  small  gilt  frame  from  a  table,  another  from  a  dusky 
corner,  and  detaching  another  hung  by  green  cord  with  pendant 
tassels,  from  the  white-papered  wall. 

"  I  s'pose  I  had  real  genius,"  said  Ann,  as  she  held  one  up  before 
him.  "It's  a  great  affliction  to  me  that  I  can't  use  my  eyes — this  is 
a  castle  in  Germany,  you  can  see  the  folks  walkin'  on  a  bridge  over  a 
torrent.  Here,  I'll  open  the  shutters  so's  you  can  see.  That's  reel 
surgin'  foam,  if  I  do  say  it,  an'  as  for  the  girl  with  the  red  parasol 
it's  the  best  thing  o'  the  kind  I  ever  did.  This  one's  a  view  of  trees 
'n'  water,  it's  kind  o'  puzzlin'  in  this  evenin'  light.  There,  I  think  a 
good  deal  o'  this  flower-piece,  with  the  maple  leaves.  O,  I've  done  a 
sight  o'  work,  I  can  tell  you.  My,  Mr.  Green,  there's  been  a  time  when 
I've  painted  a  picture  a  day,  an'  sometimes  two  !" 

"I  wanter  know,"  said  Josiah. 

"Which  do  you  like  best  ?"  queried  Ann,  regarding  her  work 
fondly.  Josiah  scrutinized  the  woody  trees  and  original  perspective 
with  impartial  attention. 

"It's  all  very  handsome,  economical  too,  ain't  it?  Why,  I 
expect  you  could  do  twenty  pictures  with  one  pot  o'  paint  !" 
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"We  use  tubes  in  this  artistic  painting,"  said  Ann  with  smiling 
superiority. 

Josiah  gave  a  nod  of  full  comprehension. 

"  There  ain't  much  about  paintin'  you  can  tell  me.  Now  in  my 
business  the  cost  o'  paint  'd  make  you  stare.  Well,  I  must  be  goin,' 
Miss  Jenkinson, —  I  s'pose  I've  got — I  mean,  I  expect  —  if  you've  no 
objections.     I'll  be  comin — " 

"Oh,  must  you  go  ?"  interrupted  Ann,  opportunely,  at  this  point. 
"Call  again,  Mr.  Green.     I'd  be  pleased  to  have  you." 

Josiah  carefully  steered  his  way  out  of  the  little  room,  and  drew 
a  long  breath  as  he  reached  the  road. 

"Well,  that's  done  !"  said  he.  "  Now  I'll  have  to  be  goin'  again  !" 
He  looked  anxiously  at  his  bare  kitchen  walls,  and  sighed. 

"She'll  cover  'em  up  with  pictures 'n'  I'll  have  to  be  changin' 
my  sign  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Green.     Painters  Inside  V  Out!  ' 

"Goodness  !  my  neck's  stiff,  holdin'  my  head  jest  so,  but  I  guess 
she  didn't  surmise  nothin.'     I'll  hev  that  tie  though,  next  time  !" 

Ann  had  watched  her  departing  visitor  through  the  shutters. 

"Didn't  hev  a  neck-tie  on,"  she  commented.  "Now  whatever  did 
he  come  here  for?  Why,  the  way  he  fidgeted  on  that  sofa  —  one  would 
think  he  was  out  beauin'  "  She  laughed  a  little.  "  I  ain't  seen  a  beau 
settin'  on   that  sofa  for  twenty  years.     I  wonder  if  he'll  come  again." 

The  door  opened  and  Barbara  looked  in.  "Aunt  Ann  —  was 
Aaron's    uncle — was  Mr.  Green  here  all  this  time?" 

Miss  Jenkinson  drew  up  her  small  figure  with  dignity. 

"  He  was,"  she  replied. 

Barbara  entered  with  the  lamp,  which  shone  upon  a  spray  of 
crimson  maple-leaves  in  her  gown  ;  in  her  bright  beauty  she  shared 
their  glow  and  richness,  while  her  little  aunt  beside  her  looked  akin 
to  the  faded  yellow  leaves  nestling  in  the  elm-tree  outside  the  gate. 

She  looked  down  at  Ann,  and  laughed  mischievously 

"Wasn't  it  funny  he  came  here  ?     Ain't  he  a  queer  old  feller?" 

"  Barbara,  you  oughtn't  to  talk  so,"  said  her  aunt  repressively. 
"  Mr.  Green's  a  very  respectable  man." 

"  Well,  if  he's  ever  goin'  to  learn  to  talk  he'd  better  begin,"  quoth 
the  irrepressible  Barbara.  "Why,  yesterday  you'd  have  thought  he 
was  scairt  to  death  of  me.  '  Yes'  says  he,  '  'n'  'N  o,'  says  he,  as  meek  as 
Moses.     He   ain't  much    like    some  o'  his  relations  I  could  name." 

"I   guess   it's  his   relations    that   makes   you  take  such  a  sight  o' 
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interest  in  him,"  retorted  Ann  spicily.  "He  didn't  say  a  single  thing 
about  Aaron  Turnbull,  I'll  tell  you." 

"What  do  I  care  about  Aaron  Turnbull  ?"  Barbara  tossed  her 
head  airily. 

"Well  if  you  don't,  you  let  him  come  here  enough  !"  returned  her 
aunt  with  some  asperity. 

"Well  anyhow,  we'll  be  pertic'lar  not  to  disturb  you  'n'  Mr. 
Green,"  retorted  Barbara  in  her  sweetest  tone. 

"  Barbara,  you're    real  impident,"  said  Ann  with  a  little  laugh. 


On  the  morning  following  Josiah's  strategic  move,  Aaron  Turn- 
bull  walked  into  his  uncle's  shop,  a  tall  broad-shouldered  young 
fellow,  with  yellow-brown  hair  and  beard,  a  ruddy  complexion,  and 
vivid  blue  eyes  in  which  lurked  a  twinkle. 

"  Hullo,  Uncle  Josiah  !"  he  cried,  in  a  cheerful  ringing  voice. 
"  Mother  sent  you  down  some  hermits,  'n'  I  tell  you  what,  they're 
prime.     I  sampled  'em  comin'  down." 

"Is'pose,"  drawled  Josiah,  "that  your  conscience  ain't  the  tender 
kind." 

"  Not's  tender  's  the  hermit,"  said  Aaron  promptly. 

"  Well  after  all,"  said  Josiah,  meditatively,  as  he  stirred  a  pot  of 
paint,  "  a  conscience  is  an  awful  plague.  It's  a  good  deal  like  a  shyin' 
hoss.  Once  it's  harnessed  'n'  you're  in  the  wagon,  you  don't  never 
know  where  you'll  fetch  up." 

Aaron  laughed.  "  I  guess  my  conscience  'n'  my  horses  won't  run 
away  with  me,  you  bet." 

Without  noticing  this  remark,  Josiah  continued  his  soliloquy. 
"Yes,  ef  you  hedn't  a  conscience,  you'd  get  along  first-rate,  promises 
wouldn't  bother  you  a  mite.  I  tell  you  what,  Aaron,  don't  you  never 
promise  folks  nothin',  'specially  women." 

Aaron  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  threw  a  quick  glance 
at  his  uncle. 

"  What  —  what  —  makes  you  —  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Josiah  tersely,  "  ef  you  want  peace 'n' comfort, 
you  let  women-folks  alone." 

The  days  passed  by,  and  Aaron  worked  beside  his  uncle  in  the 
shop,  or  helped  him  as  he  again  undertook  commissions  in  Derby  and 
Sandford.     Josiah  observed   a  curious   fluctuation  in  the  young  man's 
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spirits,  one  day  he  was  gay,  the  next  desponding,  after  the  Friday 
night  prayer-meeting  unmistakably  cross. 

"  The  boy's  got  somethin'  on  his  mind,"  thought  Josiah.  "  So've 
I,  goodness  knows  !" 

Ten  days  after  his  first  call  at  Ann  Jenkins  m's,  he  essayed  a 
second.  On  this  occasion  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  knock  over  a 
three-legged  table,  with  its  vase  of  flowers  and  pile  of  stereoscopic 
views,  which  flew  in  every  direction.  Helplessly  gazing  on  the  devas- 
tation he  had  wrought,  while  Ann  picked  up  the  pictures  from  the 
pool  of  water  on  her  red  carpet,  Josiah  stammered  an  apology. 

"I'm  sorry,  Miss  Jenkinson,  I  didn't  mean  to.  It's  so  sort  o' 
littered  up  here  —  I  mean  —  you've  so  many  o'  your  things  about." 

"Oh!  don't  mention  it,"  said  Ann  sweetly,  hanging  her  pink-edged 
handkerchief  over  a  chair  to  dry. 

u  I  hope  you're  getting  stronger,  Mr.  Green.  I  think  you've 
fleshed  up  some.     Is  that  trouble  you  spoke  of  any  better?" 

"No,"  said  Josiah  pensively,  "  'n'  I  ain't  any  hope  of  its  gettin' 
better." 

Ann's  sympathetic  talk  flowed  on.  When  she  paused  for  assent 
Josiah  murmured  a  "yes,"  or  a  "  that's  so,"  but  the  burden  of  con- 
versation was  borne  by  her.  As  he  listened  to  her  smooth,  soft  tones, 
he  pondered  within  himself,  transferring  the  scene  in  fancy  to  his  own 
abode. 

"  Oh  goodness  !  She  'n'  me  settin'  there  day  in  'n'  day  out  ! 
—  to  hear  her  talk  o'  her  dyspepshy  I  expect  she'd  feed  a  feller  on 
spoon-victuals  all  the  time.  She's  a  pretty  appearin'  woman  enough  'n' 
good-tempered  too,  but  how  she  does  talk.  It's  dribble,  dribble  all 
the  time." 

When  he  reached  his  own  door  Josiah  chuckled  —  "  P'raps  it  ain't 
so  much  her  gift  of  the  gab,  as  tru't  I  like  to  do  my  own  talkin'." 

After  going  to  bed,  he  meditated  for  some  time. 

"  I  should  think  the  next  call  'nd  do  it,"  at  last  he  said,  "There 
ain't  no  use  in  puttin'  it  off.      I  guess  she  likes    me    pretty  well." 

Several  days  later,  Aaron  painted  for  half  the  forenoon  in  silence, 
scowling  at  the  wagon-  vvheel  bclore  him,  while  Josiah,  humming 
pensively,  arranged  in  his  mind  the  details  of  the  third  call. 

"  I'm  goin'  home  lo-morrer,"  said  Aaron  suddenly.  Josiah  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

"Why,  you'd  better  not,  bed  yer?"  he  asked. 
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"  I'd  a  good  deal  better,  said  Aaron,  emphatically.  "  I  ain't  goin' 
to  stand  this  any  longer." 

Josiah  regarded  his  sweet-tempered  nephew  in  perplexity. 

"  Why,  whatever's  got  inter  yer  ?  "  he  ejaculated. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  have  taken  your  advice, 'n' let  women  folks 
alone,"  responded  Aaron,  with  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 

Josiah  whistled. 

"  Roses  look  awful  pretty,"  continued  Aaron,  as  if  to  himself, 
"but  they're  jest  chock  full  o'  thorns." 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  all  that,"  said  Josiah,  "but  I  know 
there's  a  sight  o'  comfort  in  single  life." 

Aaron  looked  dubious. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  inconsistently.     "It  sounds  kind  o'  lonesome." 

"  Lonesome  ?"  said  Josiah.  He  smacked  his  lips.  "Lonesome? 
That's  the  beauty  of  it." 

After  supper  he  arrayed  himself  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and  lingering 
awkwardly  on  the  door  steps,  where  Aaron  was  moping,  he  suddenly 
leaned  over  to  pick  a  handful  of  bachelor's  buttons,  glancing  suspi- 
ciously at  his  unobserving  nephew  while  he  muttered  to  himself, 

"  It's  ridic'lous,  but  nosegays  is  the  thing,  I  s'pose." 

"Goin'  to  set  here  all  night?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  !  I  don'  know,"  said  Aaron  indifferently.  "  I  don'  know's  I 
care  what  I  do.  Maybe  I'll  go  down  by  'n'  by  an'  see  the  boys,  seein' 
I'm  goin'  home  to-morrer." 

As  Josiah  set  'forth,  "  Oh  Clemmy,  Clemmy,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Ef  you  hedn't  pestered  me  so,  I  wouldn't  be  here  now  !" 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  road,  but  all  too  soon  the  little  white 
gate  was  reached.  Barbara  was  sitting  'on  the  doorstep,  under  the 
oleander  tree  and  the  drooping  vines. 

"Is  your  aunt  to  home?  asked  Josiah  bashfully. 

Barbara  flashed  a  curious  glance  at  him,  as  she  replied,"  she's 
jest  run  'cross  lots  on  an  errand,  but  she'll  be  right  back."  Set  down, 
Mr.  Green,  won't  you,  'n'  wait  ?" 

Josiah  awkwardly  seated  himself  on  the  low  doorstep. 

"  It's  a  pretty  place,"  he  said,  "  V  a  pretly  time  o'  day." 

"Yes,  ain't  it?"  said  Barbara.  "Don't  the  meeting-house  win- 
dows look  as  if  they  was  gold  ?     It  seems  as  if  it  was  all  on  fire." 

"  So  it  does,"  said  Josiah. 

"I    worked   in    the    city    once,"  said  Barbara,  "down  to  Lowell. 
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It's  ever  so  much  nicer  here.  I  like  the  smell  in  the  country.  Jest 
notice  this  honeysuckle,  Mr.  Green  ;  there  ain't  but  a  few  blossoms 
left,  but  don't  they  smell  nice  ?  " 

"I  don'  seem  to  know  much  about  smells,"  returned  Josiah,  "but 
I  guess  it  does  smell  pretty  good." 

"  Why,  you've  brought  some  bachelor's  buttons  !  "  said  Barbara 
with  a  keen  glance. 

Josiah  looked  confused. 

"It's  a  funny  name,  ain't  it?"  continued  Barbara,  "  they  seem 
real  suitable  for  some  folks,  don't  they  ?"  she  added  mischievously. 
"  That  vine  up  there,  that's  got  a  queer  name  too.  It's  '  Matrimony  !' 
Which  do  you  like  best,  Mr.  Green?  —  Matrimony  ?  " 

"  No,  "said  Josiah,  looking  where  she  pointed,  then,  as  Barbara's 
laugh  rang  out,  he  flushed  and   added  confusedly. 

"I  ain't  used  to  it,  you  see." 

"I  should  think  not!"  said  Barbara  gleefully  —  "and  I  guess  you 
don't  think  much  of  it,  do  you  ?" 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  Josiah  scrupulously  ;  "if  you  mean 
the  real  article,  I  do  think  it's  a  dreadful  dangerous  thing.  I  know  I 
ain't  got  any  taste  for  it,  myself." 

He  stopped  precipitately,  then  hurried  into  another  subject. 

"Now  Aaron,  my  nephew,  I  was  talkin'  to  him  to-day.  He  was 
dreadful  down  in  the  mouth,  along  o'  some  girl  that  had  acted  hate- 
ful to  him.  I  says  to  him,  'Aaron,' says  I,  'ef  you  want  peace,  don't 
meddle  with  women." 

"Seems  to  me  you  wasn't  over-polite,  Mr.  Green,"  interposed  his 
hearer. 

Again  Josiah  looked  confused. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  says  he,  "  Nothin'  personal  intended." 

Barbara  accepting  this  apology  with  a  malicious  smile,  he  con- 
tinued his  tale. 

"Well,  Aaron  told  me  this  mornin'  he  guessed  I  was  about  right 
and  he'd  dodge  women  folks  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Barbara  raised  her  eyebrows  incredulously. 

"He'd  better  not  ha'  burned  his  fingers,"  Josiah  went  on,  "but 
I  hate  to  see  him  feel  so  bad,  if  he  was  a  fool  to  do  it.  I'd  like  to  give 
that  girl  a  piece  o'  my  mind,  the  huzzy  !  He's  goin'  home  to-morrer, 
that's  one  good  thing." 
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Barbara's  face  was  turned  away  ;  one  shapely  brown  hand  tight- 
ened over  the  other. 

"Why,  that's  your  aunt  upstairs,  ain't  it?"  said  Josiah.  "I  didn't 
hear  her  come  in." 

Barbara  said  nothing.  She  walked  to  the  gate  and  passed  down 
the  road.  Far  away,  near  the  foot  bridge,  lagged  a  tall  figure.  At  the 
sight  of  her  it  hastened  forward,  as  a  bee  flies  to  a  head  of  red  clover. 
And  with  elbow  on  the  gate,  her  round  cheek  in  her  hand,  Barbara 
waited. 

Meanwhile  Josiah's  tap  on  the  green  door  had  led  to  his  admit- 
tance into  the  dim  little  parlor. 

"  I  come  to-night," — he  began  bravely,  seating  himself  on  the 
fragile  sofa. 

"What  handsome  flowers,"  interrupted  Ann. 

Josiah  held  them  out  in  his  big  fingers. 

"I  hope  you'll  accept  of  them,  Miss  Jenkinson." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Green,"  said  Ann  scanning  him  with 
her  quick,  topaz  eyes.  "  They're  the  handsomest  bachelor's  buttons 
I  ever  see,  I  do  believe  —  which  is  more  'n'  I  can  say  for  those  in 
your  coat,"  she  added  within  herself. 

Josiah  felt  that  the  plunge  must  be  made  —  "I  come  to-night  — " 
he  resumed.     A  pause. 

"Yes,  you've  bin  real  neighborly,  Mr.  Green,"  assented  his 
companion. 

"Well,"  said  Josiah  desperately,  "  I've  been  turnin'  it  over  in  my 
mind.  My  sister  Mrs.  Turnbull  'n'  Miss  Steel  they  thought, — 
they  said  —  they  —  I — we  all  have  a  great  opinion  o'  you,  Miss 
Jenkinson." 

Ann  was  slowly  rocking  back  and  forth,  tapping  her  foot  upon 
the  floor,  and  watching  Josiah  with  her  bright  eyes.  At  this  compli- 
mentary statement,  she  lifted  her  thin  little  hand  deprecatingly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Josiah,  "  circumstances  was  such.  Truth  is,  I've 
made  up  my  mind  —  " 

"Yes?"  Ann's  eyebrows  went  up,  as  she  rocked  to  and  fro# 
"Well,"  said  Josiah,  "I've  decided  to  get  married  —  that  is, —  ef 
you're  willin',  Miss  Jenkinson." 

"Why,  I'm  sure  I  ain't  any  objections  to  you  gettin'  married,  Mr 
Green,"  replied  Ann,  composedly. 

Josiah's  sallow  skin  grew  darker. 
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"I   mean,    o'    course,    ef   you'll    be    the    lady,     Miss    Jenkinson." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Ann.  She  ceased  rocking  and  sat  erect.  "Oh,  that's 
what  you  mean  !     You  wasn't  quite  clear  in  what  you  said." 

"Well,  I'm  clear  now!"  said  Josiah  with  emphasis.  "I'm  askin' 
you  to  marry  me,  'n'  I  ain't  the  man  to  go  back  on  my  word.  I  s'pose 
you're, —  er  —  er — are  you  agreeable  ?  " 

There  was  a  ring  of  decision  in  Miss  Jenkinson's  soft  voice. 

"  No,  Mr.  Green,  I  can't  say  's  I  am." 

Josiah  looked  at  her  in  blank  amazement. 

"You  mean  you  won't  ?"  he  stammered. 

"That's  just  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Green,"  Ann  replied,  resuming 
her  slow  rocking.  "I'm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  but  you  see 
there's  two  sides  to  every  question,  'n'  two  people  to  every  match. 
Now  I  shouldn't  be  s'prised  if  you  hadn't  thought  much  o'  that,  Mr. 
Green,  had  you  ?" 

Josiah's  flush  deepened. 

"Now  if  I  married  you,"  she  dropped  her  eyes,  "do  you  think  I'd 
be  doing  a  good  thing  for   myself?     I'm   speakin'    plain,  Mr.   Green." 

Josiah  murmured  something  about  "  a  parlor."  Ann  waved  her 
hand. 

"Look  at  this  parlor  !"  she  said  cheerfully,  "  See,  these  things 
are  mine.  That  what-not  —  I  think  a  sight  o'  that  ;  these  pictures  — 
I  painted  'em  you  know.  There  ain't  a  single  thing  you  see  that 
wasn't  left  me,  or  I  didn't  make,  or  buy  with  my  own  money.  So  I 
needn't  get  married  for  the  sake  of  a  parlor,  Mr.  Green." 

Josiah  listened  in  a  daze,  as  her  soft  voice  flowed  on.  It  al'ays 
seems  to  me  as  if  men  thought  women  was  in  a  dreadful  hurry  to 
get  married, —  no  offense  to  you,  Mr.  Green, —  as  if  they  thought  we 
was  to  be  had  for  the  askin'.  Now  if  I'd  wanted  to  get  married, 
Mr.  Green,  I'd  have  done  it  a  good  many  years  ago,"  and  she  smiled 
to  herself.  "  If  one  could  get  married  without  a  husband  thrown  in, 
it'd  be  another  thing.  The  husband's  what  I  don't  want,  you  see. 
The  truth  is  Mr.  Green,  I'd  rather  have  my  way  than  your  way,  'n' 
my  things  than  your  things.  But  I'm  very  much  obliged  all  the 
same,"  and  she  smiled  sweetly. 

Josiah  wished  that  he  were  anywhere  else  than  on  Ann's  sofa, 
enduring  her  gaze. 

"  You've  quite  took  me  aback,"  he  began. 

"That's  jest  what  I  thought,"  interrupted  Ann.     "I  was  afraid  I'd 
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give  you  a  start,  findin'^that  other  people  felt  the  same  way  you  did." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  stammered  Josiah. 

"About  matrimony,"  said  Ann  enjoying  his  confusion  —  "  '  not 
havin'  any  taste  for  it,  you  know,  'n'  thinkin'  it  an  awful  dangerous 
thing.  '  " 

Josiah  rose  precipitately. 

"  I  rather  guess  I'll  go,"  he  said  beating  a  hasty  retreat.  At  the 
threshold  he  laughed. 

"You  ain't  likely  to  change  your  mind  ?"  he  suggested  anxiously. 

"  Oh  no,  I  shan't  change  my  mind,"  returned  Ann  cheerfully. 
Must  you  be  goin'  ?  I  hope  you  feel  pretty  well,  Mr.  Green.  Is  that 
trouble  o'  yours  any  better  ?"  Josiah's  mouth  relaxed  into  a  furtive 
smile. 

"  I  expect  it's  left  me  for  good,"  he  replied. 

"  I  wanter  know,"  said  Ann,  with  interest.  "  Drop  in  any  time, 
Mr.  Green,  I'll  be  pleased  to  see  you." 

Josiah  hastened  down  the  road,  regardless  of  the  youth  and 
maiden  under  the  willows,  who,  in  turn,  were  too  self-absorbed  to 
heed  him.     His  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl. 

"I  declare  I  feel's  if  I'd  been  slapped  'n' let  down  hard,"  he 
muttered.  "  Well  now,  she  was  about  right.  It  never  came  into  my 
head  she  wouldn't  hev  me  !" 

As  he  entered  the  bare  little  kitchen,  he  sank  into  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  then  at  last  did  the  full  sweetness  of  safety  possess  his  soul. 
He  heaved  a  prodigious  sigh. 

I've  kep'  my  word,  'n'  I've  done  it,  'n'  now  that  I'm  saved  this 
time,  no  mortal  woman  '11  ever  make  me  do  it  again  ! 

Mrs.  Steel  and  Mrs.  Turnbull  discussed  the  subject  thoroughly. 
"  I  did  feel  it,  Aunt  Hitty,"  said  Clemmy  tearfully,  wiping  her  eyes, — 
"  when  Josiah  says  to  me,  '  I'm  willin'  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  says 
he,  but  if  she  hed  married  me,  I'd  ha'  laid  it  up  against  you  all  my 
days,'  says  he.  And  he's  my  own  brother,  that  I  held  on  my  knees 
when  he  was  a  baby  !" 

Mrs.  Steel  pursed  up  her  lips.  "You  can't  learn  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,  that's  the  truth  on't;  if  you  try  to  ,  he'll  bark  V  bite.  I  guest 
we'd  better  wash  our  hands  o'  the  hull  business,  Clemmy.  It's  a 
contrary  world,  V  when  you  try  ter  straighten  things  out,  they  jess 
go  'n'  tangle  'emselves  up  again." 

— Marion  McG.  Dwight,  "&%. 


THE  UNEARNED  INCREMENT  IN  LITERATURE 

Soul  is  the  essence  of  life.  This  is  a  truism  old  and  stale  as  life, 
yet  possibly  it  is  sometimes  overlooked.  We  all  know  that  we  have 
hearts  and  souls,  to  be  sure  ;  we  read  about  them  in  poetry,  and  we 
hear  about  them  on  Sundays  :  but  we  treat  them  daintily  and  find 
them  awkward  things  to  mention  seriously.  Oui  feelings  are  so  very 
deep  that  they  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  direct  expression.  Life  is 
ever  a  joke  to  a  genuine  American.  If  he  can  only  twist  his  unutter- 
able feelings  into  a  jest,  he  is  fairly  comfortable.  Consequently,  this 
is  the  age  of  tea-cup  literature.  But  when  tea  represents  to  our  social 
natures  the  essence  of  life,  it  makes  little  difference  if  the  soul  is  not 
mentioned — as  long  as  the  allegory  is  kept  in  mind.  So  literature 
becomes  subtile  in  responding  to  this  reserve,  this  desperate  desire  of 
saying  less  than  is  meant. 

Nevertheless,  soul  is  the  essence  of  life  —  and  this  soul  whether 
of  man  or  of  nature  constantly  dares  to  seek  expression  of  its  inner- 
most self.  Every  sensitive  mind  has  fancied  personality  in  animals, 
in  trees,  flowers,  mountains,  winds,  in  every  natural  thing.  Such  soul 
cannot  be  perceived  by  sight  alone,  by  touch,  or  even  by  hearing,  but 
must  be  felt.  Looking  through  a  human  face,  crying  through  the 
winds,  throbbing  through  a  great  symphony,  it  eludes  our  grosser 
senses  and  responds  to  emotion  alone,  to  sympathetic  movements  of 
the  human  heart.  The  inexhaustibility  of  life  is  best  seen  in  the  vain 
effort  of  being,  wholly  to  express  itself  in  this  world.  There  seems  an 
almost  savage  attempt  at  utterance  in  the  shriekings  of  a  storm  ;  a 
sad  constraint  in  nature  as  if  she  would  tell  humanity  her  sympathy 
if  she  could.  Even  man,  if  he  had  the  courage,  could  not  utter 
himself  in  this  short  life,  but  hopes  for  a  larger  expression  in  eternity. 

Literature  is  one  of  man's  efforts  to  appease  this  soul  which  he 
feels  will  speak  out  finally  from  nature  and  from  himself  —  and  the 
subtile  in  literature  is  the  blessed,  round-about  method  of  recognizing 
the  intangibility  of  life,  the  not-to-be-forced  revelation  of  the  soul 
of  things. 

The  nature  of  this  phase  of  literature  is  as  elusive  as  the  thought 
or  spirit  it  strives  to  embody.  How  can  that  be  defined  which  offers 
itself  as  a  poor  apology  for  the  inadequacy  and  unwillingness  of  direct 
expression  ;  which  confesses  that  language  even    spiritualized    by    the 
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music  of  rhythm  and  the  refinement  of  word-coloring  can  only  suggest 
faintly  the  real  nature  of  being?  Dante  at  the  beggining  of  his  great 
poem  pictures  a  forest. 

"Midway  upon  the  journey  of  life 
I  found  myself  within  a  forest  dark, 
For  the  straightforward  pathway  had  been  lost. 
Ah  me  !   how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  say 
What  was  this  forest  savage,  rough,  and  stern, 
Which  in  the  very  thought  renews  the  tear, 
So  bitter  is  it,  death  is  little  more." 

What  is  this  forest  ?  To  the  Italian  politician  it  was  perhaps  the 
bewilderment  of  Florentine  intrigue  ;  to  the  universal  mind  it  is  the 
perplexity  of  its  mysterious  life-struggle  and  will  mean  this  to  all 
time.  Such  literature  knows  no  bounds  of  space,  time,  or  spirit  ;  it 
deals  with  the  essential ;  it  might  be  insufficiently  defined  as  that 
expression  which  is  conscious  of  the  vagueness,  the  mystery,  the 
illimitableness,  and  the  intense  reality  of  human  experience,  and 
which  tries  in  form  and  matter  to  imitate  this  shy  life. 

Clear  expression  can  characterize  only  that  which  is  defintely 
determined  or  familiarly  known  to  all.  The  poet  may  say,  "  It  is 
surely  not  well  to  look  back  repiningly,  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
sorrowful  enumeration  of  what  the  individual  lot  has  foregone  or  has 
failed  to  achieve  ;  yet  a  sort  of  generous  disquiet  may  haunt  us  on 
this  subject  of  losses."  Yet  we  shall  not  share  with  her  this  "  sort  of 
generous  disquiet"  until  she  says, — 

"  Hast  thou  found  what  I  have  lost, 
All  among  the  wild  days  tossed  ? 
Alien,  outlaw,  slave,  or  thief, 
Or  of  rogues  the  very  chief, — 
Care  I  not,  if  any  one 
Of  my  kind  beneath  the  sun 
Might  not  follow,  might  not  find 
What  the  wave  and  what  the  wind, 
Ever  beating  on  my  track, 
Made  me  leave  and  ne'er  look  back  ! 
Hast  thou  found  what  I  have  lost, 
\_1\    'i  Any  of  earth's  motley  host  ?" 
Still  prose  may  be  subtile.     Sometimes  the  subtile    thinker   sees    that 
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finished,  familiar  expression  gives  a  false  finality  to  the  thought  he 
wishes  to  convey  ;  for  an  audience  always  catches  eagerly  and  retains 
tenaciously  the  delightfully  clear.  It  will  not  of  its  own  accord  keep 
a  critical  attitude.  Conventional  statement  makes  the  least  of  an 
idea  ;  subtile  expression  makes  the  most  of  it  ;  its  relation  to  the 
thought  is  suggestive  :  the  substance  of  the  thought  transcends  its 
embodiment.     Satire  and  irony  are  favorite  forms  of   subtile  prose. 

The  disguised  meaning  may  peep  out  shyly  from  behind  the  cloak 
of  satire,  irony,  or  parody  ;   or  the  form    may    be    allegorical  ;    behind 
common-placeness  itself  a  hidden  meaning  may    lurk.     This    indirect- 
ness is  the  very  soul  of  the  subtile.       It  is    also    the    salvation    of    the 
heart  of  literature.     For  if  literary  salt  have  lost  its    savor,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  seasoned  ?     The  mind  must  feel  what  Hamlet  does, — 
11  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
"Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
This  sense  of  the  more  in  life  than  seems    has    been    felt    by    all    true 
poets.     Wordsworth  felt  it  in  — 

"  Those  obstinate  questionings 

"  Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

"  Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 

"  Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 

"  Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 

"  High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 

"Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised." 

All  experience  confirms  the  inexhaustibility  of  life.  The  man  of 
science,  the  informer,  must  see  things  definitely,  clearly,  completely, 
and  in  limited  relations  ;  the  poet  must  see  limitless  possibilities  of 
relations  between  all  things  —  to  him  a  yellow  primrose  must  not  be 
a  yellow  primrose,  "  nothing  more."  The  poet  must  be  a  recorder  of 
things  felt  less  keenly,  less  vividly  by  average  men  ;  he  must  come 
more  quickly  into  the  truth  of  his  times.  As  Dallas  says,  "the  artist 
paints  what  we  have  seen,  describes  what  we  have  heard  ;  but  his  use 
of  knowledge  is  ever  to  suggest  something  beyond  knowledge."  To 
impart  both  the  average  feeling  and  the  added  meaning  gained  from 
his  own  fresh  experience  is  a  delicate  task.  It  must  usually  call  for 
a  new  form  of  literary  expression.  Method  will  be  secondary  to 
matter,  and  established  form  will  be  sacrificed  when  it  is  best  ;  the 
artist  always  utters  the  Shakespearean  cry, '  More  matter,  with  less  art.' 
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Hence,  it  is  that  though  truth  in  itself  does  not  essentially  change,  its 
forms  of  presentation  do.  Each  great  artist  has  fashioned  his  own 
instrument  through  which  his  harmonies  are  delivered  to  the  world. 

This  fresh  experience  from  the  old,  worn  things  of  life,  is  always 
involuntary  and  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  surprise.  Testimonies 
to  this  fact  are  as  numerous  as  the  artists.  It  is  acknowledged  in  our 
saying,  "  poets  are  born  not  made."  Even  Pope,  we  have  sometimes 
heard,  "lisped  in  numbers  because  the  numbers  came."  It  is  as  true 
of  moderns  as  of  the  classic  ancients, 

"  Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them, 
"  Like  instincts,  unawares." 
Henry  Vaughn  has. so  beautifully  expressed  this  that  it  must  appeal 
to  all,  even  the  unconscious  poets.  There  is  an  element  of  poetry  in 
every  life  that  is  not  too  hard-pinched  by  the  common-place.  Deny  it 
stoutly  as  we  will,  we  are  all  to  some  degree  poets,  we  sensible, 
matter-of-fact  people. 

"And  yet  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
"  Call  to  the  soul,  when  man  doth  sleep, 
"  So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes 
"  And  into  glory  peep." 
Above  all,  the  trivial  in  life  is  not  to  be  scorned.  Nature  has 
ordained  practical,  common-place  bread  for  man's  daily  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rarity  of  a  thing  is  often  an  element  of  its  importance. 
Rare  experiences  which  have  opened  out  fresh  vistas  into  life  are 
treasured  and  lived  over  and  over  again  ;  their  influence  is  lasting, 
however  fleeting  their  duration.  Lowell  has  felt  the  power  of  this 
inexplicable  influence.  He  says  "precisely  what  makes  the  charm  of 
poetry  is  what  we  cannot  explain  any  more  than  we  can  describe  a 
perfume."  He  says  of  a  little  stanza  of  Italian  verse,  "If  I  translate 
it,  'tis  nonsense,  yet  I  understand  it  perfectly,  and  it  will,  I  dare  say, 
outlive  much  wiser  things  in  my  memory.  It  is  the  very  function  of 
poetry  to  free  us  from  that  witch's  circle  of  common-sense  which 
holds  us  fast  in  its  narrow  enchantment."  The  artist  is  the  interpreter 
of  beauty,  of  reality.  Whatever  other  influence  he  exerts,  he  does 
show  us  the  potential  beauty  of  life  in  all  its  vivid  spirituality  ;  and 
when  we  appreciate  his  interpretation,  a  strange  feeling  of  sadness 
pervades  our  pleasure  ;  we  involuntarily  contrast  this  might-be  beauty 
of  life  with  the  too  sad  poverty  of  its  reality.  With  Shakespeare  we 
have  "immortal  longings"  to  live  out  more  intensely  the   fullness    of 
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life.     This  does  not  mean  petty  discontent  ;  it  means  true    discontent 
with  an  over-material  existence.     This  day  is  over  practical.     Nothing 
is  considered  worth  while  unless    it    bears    directly    upon    bread-and- 
meat  questions  of  the  day.     How  many  can  say  with  Keats, 
"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
"Are  sweeter  ;   therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on, 
"  Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but  more  endeared, 
"  Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone."  ? 

Edith  M.  Hawkes. 


WHENCE? 

I  dreamed  a  dream,  I  felt  it  like  a  smile 

From  the  sweet  eyes  of  Heaven  and  through  it  came 

A  slender  hand  enveloped  in  white  flame 

And  left  a  rose  that  lingered  for  a  while. 

"  Dear  rose,"  I  said,  "  thou  shalt  all  grief  beguile." 

But  when  I  pressed  its  red  life  to  my  heart, 

Loosened,  its  crimson  petals  fell  apart. 

I  woke,  methought  the  dream  had  lost  its  smile. 

Say  not  the  delicate  wind  crept  in  and  bore 

Petals  he  stole  from  the  sweet  vine  that  grows 

Outside  the  window.     Mayhap  there  is  more 

In  flower-dropping  dreams  than  mortal  knows. 

I  say  not  —  but  I  know  that  on  the  floor 

Lay  the  red  petals  of  a  scattered  rose. 

Anna  H.  Branch. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LITERARY  INCONSTANCY 

Alexander  Smith  has  written  a  charming  essay  called  "  A  Shelf  in 
My  Bookcase,"  in  which  he  tells  us  of  some  half-dozen  volumes, 
which  he  has  singled  out  of  the  great  world  of  books,  to  stand 
together  in  selectest  company,  his  long-tried  and  truest  friends.  The 
collection  does  not  represent  an  honor-list  he  tells  us  —  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Geothe,  are  not  here — rather  do  the  volumes  which  make 
up  this  shelf  stand  for  the  reflection  of  his  individual  tastes.  The 
Twice-Told  Tales  are  placed  first,  beside  them  the  "  Lyon  Germanica, 
"Ballads  of  Scotland,  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  and  the  poems  of 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-law  Rhymer.  Not  classics — the  writer  does 
not  claim  perfection  for  his  favoites.  But  he  is  perfectly  familiar  and 
perfectly  content  with  the  appeal  they  make  to  him.  He  feels  that  he 
is  'on  easy  terms  with  them  and  that  they  are  no  higher  than  his  heart.' 
We  cannot  help  wondering  a  little  at  this.  We  are  grateful  to 
Alexander  Smith  for  having  introduced  us  to  his  friends.  We  know 
and  like  him  better  after  the  glimpse  into  his  family-circle.  But 
wonder  soon  outruns  sympathy.  It  is  not  that  we  fancy  that  we 
should  tire  of  Boswell,  or  that  Ebenezer  Elliott  might  eventually  lose 
his  charm,  for  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference  and  we  are  far 
from  quarreling  with  Mr.  Smith's  literary  taste.  But  when  we  think  of 
these  few  books,  good  and  satisfying  though  they  be,  holding  the 
place  of  honor  through  the  long  years,  their  claim  to  esteem  undis- 
puted/their  appeal  unabating,  there  comes  to  us  a  shocking  elasticity 
of  our  own  preference — almost  fickleness  it  seems — and  we  cannot 
forbear  a  flush.  How  many  of  us  can  boast  real  constancy  to  our  six 
prime  favorites  of  ten,  even  five,  years  back  ?  Should  we  not  have  to 
whisper  the  confession  that  we  have,  from  year  to  year,  gently 
substituted  for  one  of  the  oldest  and  shabbiest,  a  new  and  unworn 
volume?  And  the  story  of  the  desertion  of  the  old  loves,  the 
exchange  for  new,  is  often  genuinely  pathetic.  So  much  so  that  we 
will  fain  keep  our  own  experiences  in  the  background,  and  talk  of  the 
general.  Then  we  are  led  to  fancy  that  the  books  are  themselves 
conscious  of  their  various  removes;  and  that  after  their  last  drop  in 
favor  they  smile  pitying  forgiveness  at  our  shame-faced  apologies.  For 
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they  are,  in  a  way,  self-sufficient,  after  all,  even  the  thinnest  and 
limpest  of  them.  Though  we  huddle  them  together  so  carefully,  few 
of  them  are  inclined  to  be  lonely — which  is  doubtless  why  we  find 
them  so  good  company.  The  books  that  we  loved  as  children,  how 
fondly  we  touch  them  now,  yet  in  how  different  a  spirit — pitifully 
different  we  think,  yet  inevitably  so.  We  rind  ourselves  leaning 
dangerously  toward  the  sentimental,  when  some  chance  name,  lightly 
spoken,  some  time-yellowed  crumpled  leaves  fluttering  softly  to  the 
floor,  reminds  us  of  our  perfidy  to  the  old-time  loves.  How  true  and 
real  they  were!  As  we  suffer  the  old  memories  to  steal  upon  us,  it 
seems  as  if  we  must  have  loved  Scott  as  soon  as  we  did  our  brothers, 
so  inextricably  intermingled  are  Saladin  and  Richard  and  Ellen  and 
Marmion  with  our  first  experiences  of  play  and  playmates,  with  our 
first  lookout  upon  the  world.  These  book-people  stood  out  more  real 
than  any  among  the  gigantic  yet  distinct  figures  included  in  that  first 
small  horizon.  It  was  all  very  glorious  then — life  and  poetry  and 
story — it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  still.  We  love  Scott  now,  but  we 
cannot  prefer  him,  yet,  when  we  think  of  the  many  happy  hours  we  owe 
him,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  we  could  ! 

A  large  part  of  the  lore  that  beguiled,  let  us  say  nourished,  our 
early  youth,  may  come  under  the  comprehensive  head  of  "  Fairy-tales." 
When  did  they  ever  fail  us,  those  good  old  kings  with  their  unvarying 
triple  progeny,  those  dream-beautiful  princesses  with  golden  hair 
and  step-mothers,  those  knights  of  the  gleaming  sword  and  the 
keen  eyes,  those  dear  meddling  enchantresses  of  the  magic  world,  to 
which  Grimm  and  Anderson  and  a  few  other  saints  have  granted  the 
Open  Sesame  to  the  staring  children  of  a  realistic  age  ?  We  do  not 
forget,  as  we  grow  older,  our  titled  friends  of  the  fairy-book,  or 
become  indifferent  to  them  ;  but  the  glam<  ur  is  gone  and  we  sigh  as 
we  take  the  battered  volumes  from  the  shelf. 

But  the  cycles  are  many  and  short.  Long  before  the  oldest  friends 
begin  to  fall,  throngs  of  new  ones  exert  their  fascination.  It  is  now 
that  Elsie  Venner  seems  the  most  irresistible  of  tales.  The  Ancient 
Mariner  makes  us  visionaries  for  the  time,  offers  limitless  sugges- 
tions. Hawthorne  develops  undreamed-of  charms.  Not  in  the  Twice- 
Told  Tales,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  is  loyal  ;  for  most  of  us, 
children  as  well  as  greybeards,  much  prefer  our  tales  once-told,  or 
at  least,  told  simply  and  unmeddled  with.  But  one  spell  endures 
hardly  longer  than  another.     We  feel  the  fascination  of  a  new  book, 
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and    what    of  loyalty?     We  are  loth  to  linger   with    the  old.     We  are 
already  impatient,  hungering  for  the  new. 

Yet,  even  though  it  may  be  a  good  and  comfortable  thing  to  have 
an  immovable  shelf,  and  on  it,  immovable  books  —  we  do  not  want  it. 
Even  though  the  shifting  of  favorites  seems  ofttimes  cruel,  and  cost 
us  a  pang —  yet  we  think  we  are  happier  than  if  we  were  more  stead- 
fast. Though  our  books  are  movable,  they  may  mean  none  the  less  to 
us  —  they  may  indeed  mean  everything.  For  do  not  the  songs  and 
stories  in  the  ivory-leaved,  gold-bound  books  that  we  keep  on  the 
heavily-curtained  shelf  of  our  inmost  heart  make  up  our  life? 

Olivia  Howard  Dunbar. 
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The  castles  we  build  in  the  air 
Are  those  that  never  grow  old  ; 
With  their  shimmering  walls  so  fair, 
The  castles  we  build  in  the  air 
Hold  treasures  rich  and  rare 
That  cannot  be  bought  with  gold. 
The  castles  we  build  in  the  air 
Are  those  that  never  grow  old. 


B.  L.  B. 


"  Sense  in  Nonsense."  Alice  of  Wonderland  was  a  proper  and 
polite  little  girl,  whose  only  weakness  lay  in  eating  strange  cakes  and 
drinking  out  of  stray  bottles.  Her  "  Adventures"  form  a  nonsense 
book  which  children  read  and  grown  people  understand.  Mr. 
Carroll's  nonsense  is  delightfully  sensible,  or  in  other  words  it  has 
a  method  in  its  madness.  When  we  read  the  booka  as  child  we  laugh 
at  the  madness,  when  we  grow  older  we  laugh  at  the  method.  If  at 
our  first  reading  we  did  not  understand  why  the  Mock  Turtle  declared 
that  every  truly  good  school  had  "Washing — extra"  at  the  end  of  its 
bill,  we  are  wiser  now  since  we  came  away  to  College  and  add  up  our 
own  washing  lists.  We  know  that  the  Mock  Turtle  never  went  to 
School  in  New  England  from  his  definition  of  lessons — "so-called 
because  they  lessen  from  day  to  day."  To  fully  appreciate  the 
delicate  irony  of  this,  one  must  carry  sixteen  hours  work  in  the  spring 
term  besides  practicing  for  the  tennis  tournament  and  reading 
"  Marcella."  But  the  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  application  to  our 
own  lives.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  Alice's  adventures  we  have 
had  ourselves.  We  all  know  how  she  felt  when  the  guard  stared  at  her 
first  through  a  telescope,  then  an  opera  glass,  and  finally  a  microscope. 
His  scrutiny  is  the  kind  which  now-a-days  makes  one  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  a  button  off  your  shoe  or  a  hole  in  your  glove.  Did 
you  ever  start  the  day  thinking  that  you  wanted  to  be  good  and    find 
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by  night  time  that  it  was  all  a  miserable  mistake  ?  If  so,  you  can  say 
with  Alice,  "I  know  who  I  was  when  I  got  up  this  morning,  but  I 
think  I  must  have  been  changed  several  times  since  then."  Who  has 
not  become  entangled  in  an  argument  with  some  modern  White 
Queen,  and  after  having  all  his  pet  theories  contradicted  reached 
Alice's  state  of  mind  which  Her  White  Majesty  describes.  "  She 
wants  to  deny  something — only  she  doesn't  know  what  to  deny."  It 
was  the  White  Queen  who  gave  the  easy  rule  for  believing  impossible 
things.  "Draw  a  long  breath  and  shut  your  eyes!"  Indeed  the 
White  Queen  is  the  most  quotable  person  imaginable.  Her  remarks 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  equally  well.  "  A  little  kindness  and 
putting  her  hair  in  papers  would  do  wonders  for  her,"  she  says  of 
someone.  There  is  a  life  history  in  that.  The  Queens  discoursed 
thus  upon  jam.  "Jam  yesterday  and  jam  to-morrow  but  never  jam 
today."  Surely  that  is  familiar,  we  have  heard  it  all  our  lives,  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  that  old  philosophy  which  says  that  happiness  is 
never  a  present  possession,  it  is  either  a  remembrance  or  a  dream. 
If  we  cry  out  as  Alice  did  about  the  jam  and  declare  that  "  It  must 
come  '  today  '  sometime,  you  know,"  we  get  the  same  crushing  answer 
in  the  Queen's  own  words.  The  rule  is  happiness  every  other  day. 
"Happiness  yesterday  and  happiness  tomorrow,  but  never  happiness 
today."  Any  fond  parent  or  guardian  who  has  ever  undergone  the 
trying  ordeal  of  leaving  behind  him  at  school  or  college  some  loving 
charge  will  admit  that  the  words  of  Her  White  Majesty  were  words  of 
wisdom  when  she  said,  "Consider  what  a  great  girl  you  are.  Consider 
what  a  long  way  you've  come  today.  Consider  what  o'clock  it  is. 
Consider  anything,  only  don't  cry  !"  There  is  too  much  cry  and  too 
little  laugh  in  life,  so  the  wise  ones  tell  us.  Any  book  which  makes  a 
smile  easy  is  valuable.  So  I  close  with  a  moral  like  the  Duchess  in 
the    story,    "  So   long  as  you  care    to    laugh    don't    discard  "Alice  in 

Wonderland." 

E.  R.  C. 


Mary's  Granddaughter.  Mary's  granddaughter  lives  in  a 
castle  in  Spain.  Mary  herself  is  an  everyday  girl,  carrying  sixteen 
weighty  years  upon  her  shoulders.  She  is  afflicted  with  a  sensible 
father  and  mother,  and  is  blest  with  her  granddaughter.  When  things 
get  to  be  particularly  exasperating,  she  hauls  that  granddaughter 
forth,  and  speaks  to  her  mildly,  as  is  her    wont,  for    she    has    a   great 
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respect  for  the  feelings  of  young  people. 

"  Certainly  you  may  have  your  new  dress  made  the  way  you  like> 
my  dear.  It  doesn't  matter  at  all  that  the  color  is  unbecoming,  and 
the  style  too  old  for  you." 

"  No  dear,  it  is  not  neccessary  to  wear  your  rubbers.  You 
probably  won't  catch  cold  ;  and  if  you  do,  you  like  colds." 

Often  it  is  : 

"  Here  is  some  more  candy,  Helen.     You  haven't  had  half  enough." 

Or  she  says,  with  a  benignant  smile; 

"  I  love  to  see  my  dear  Nelly  climbing  trees,  with  every  risk  of 
breaking  her  precious  neck.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ence ;  and,  I  do  not  doubt,  good  for  you  —  keeping  you  agile,  at  least. 
And  never  mind  if  it  isn't  proper.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  wasn't  in 
the  least  well-behaved,  nor  was  your  grandpapa." 

In  four  years  Mary's  granddaughter  will  enter  college.       In    those 
days  it  will  come  to  pass  that  she  will  write  to  Mary,  saying  : 
kt  Dear  Grandmama  : — 

Jones'  is  fine.  I  hadn't  been  here  five  minutes  before  half  a  dozen 
seniors  rushed  into  my  room,  imploring  me  to  join  the  Omega.  I 
consented.     This  made  them  boisterously  happy. 

The  morning  after  college  opened  my  class  officer  came  to  see  me, 
and  made  me  a  very  pleasant  call.  I  told  her  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  cut  twice  a  term  in  each  study,  but  no  more.  On  this  point  I 
remained  firm.  She  seemed  disappointed.  I  was  sorry,  but  really 
couldn't  change  my  mind.  She  spoke,  also,  about  the  number  of 
hours  it  would  be  wise  to  take,  and  suggested  beginning  easily,  with 
nineteen.     This  seemed  very  reasonable,  so  I  agreed. 

This  leaves  so  much  time  on  my  hands  that  I  shall  be  able  to  read 
a  good  deal,  I  think.  We  are  expected  to  spend  at  least,  two  hours  a 
day  out  of  doors.  With  the  little  I  now  have  to  do,  it  will  not  be  a 
difficult  matter.  Of  course  I  keep  up  with  all  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  occasionally  skimming  over  the  latest  novels. 

More  next  time,  dear  grandma.  I  scribble  this  just  before  leaving 
for  the  Prom. 

Lovingly  your  granddaughter, 

Helen." 

After  reading  this  letter,Mary  folds  up  her  spectacles,  murmuring, 
"  How  like  me  at  her  age  !"  And  musing  on  the  good  old  times,  she 
slowly  nods  herself  asleep. 

H.  W.  T. 
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One  of  Mammy's  'speriences.  "Now,  Miss  Alice,  yo'  jes'  sit 
down  in  dat  big  cheir  by  de  winder,  en'  when  I  gets  dese  chillun 
qualified,  I'll  tell  yo'  all  'bout  my  'sperience  yisterday." 

In  a  few  moments  the  weird  song  accompanied  by  gentle  pats 
restored  quiet  to  the  little  bed  in  which  she  had  snugly  tucked 
"  Honey  "  and  "  Sweety,"  and  then  Mammy  seated  herself  in  a  low 
chair  and  began.  "Aslwuzgwine  to  say,  de  sun  shine  so  bright 
yisterdy  dat  de  Twinzes  en'  me  went  out  fur  a  walk,  'en  we  walk,  'en 
walk  till  fuss  thing  I  know'd  we  wuz  gwine  up  de  big  street  dat  leads 
to  de  colleges,  I  know'd  it  wuz  a  right  smart  walk  fur  sich  little 
chillun,  when  we  lives  away  out  here  on  de  overskirts  uv  de  city,  but 
we  wuz  goin'  'long  slow  an'  easy  like,  when  we  hear  a  great  rushin' 
noise,  en'  see  dus'  risin'  en'  suthin  all  white  comin'  down  de  street.  I 
thought  it  was  a  herd  uv  dem  buffoons  (buffalo)  dey  tells  'bout  out 
Wes',  dat  done  broke  loose,  en'  I  mighty  skeered,  but  we  ain't  no  time 
to  run,  so  I  jes'  gits  behin'  one  uv  dem  big  electrified  posts  en'  wrap 
up  Honey  en'  Sweety  in  my  frock  on  both  sides,  jes'  like  two  little 
possums,  en'  I  shut  my  eyes  en'  'gin  to  pray.  When  I  look  agin  I  see 
dey  wuz  all  men  runnin',  dressed  in  short  white  trousers,  'ceptin  dey 
wan't  no  trousers,  an'  as  dey  rush  long  by,  one  uv  dem  stop  sudden 
like,  en'  say,  'Is  dis  yo'  mammy?'  and  den  I  see  it  wuz  de  son  uv  de 
Twinzes'  father's  most  intermittent  fren',  who  goes  to  de  college  en 
comes  to  see  us  right  often  now.  I  look  at  him  'stonished,  en'  ax 
what  he  doin'  out  doos  dis  cole  day  wid  nothin'  but  his  bathin'  suit 
on.  Den  he  throw  back  his  head  en'  laugh  like  to  kill  hiself,  en'  say 
as  how  dey  wuz  runnin'  fur  dey  health.  Den  he  look  curious  at  me 
en'  ax,  '  Why  ain't  yo'  got  on  your  creakin'  slippers?'  Now  I  mus' 
jes'  stop  en'  tell  you  what  he  ax  me  dat  question  fur.  De  other  day 
when  he  come  to  de  house,  I  tole  him  dey  want  nobody  home  but  our 
Isabella,  en'  he  say  it  don'  make  no  difference  en'  walk  right  in,  en' 
'fore  I  know'd  it,  she  done  pass  me  and  follow  him  in  de  parlor.  Now 
we  is  dat  particilyer  wid  our  girls  dat  we  never  lets  em  go  nowhere 
wid  young  men,  'dout  dey  Ma  or  me  or  somebody  goes  along  fur  a 
chap'roon,  en'  so  I  don'  know  what  else  to  do  but  to  git  my  duster  en' 
go  to  dustin'.  Isabella  "she  say  presently,  '  Mammy,  yo'  done  dus' 
here  once  to-day,'  en'  I  answer,  '  If  I  is,  I  see  dus'.' 

"Den  I  go  in  de  nex'  room  en'  dus'  dar.  Bine  by  she  come  in  dar, 
en'  say  I  mortifies  her  mose  to  death,  en'  won'  I  please  go  away.  I 
say   'yes'   to  pacify  her,  but  I   done  go  no  further  dan  de  hall,  en' 
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I  stans  dar  by  my  juty.  En'  when  one  foot  git  tired,  I  stan'  on  de  other 
en' dat  make  my  slippers  creak.  I  could  n'  hear  nothn'  en' dey  laugh 
low,  dey  say,  en'  when  he  gorn  Isabella  say  she  shame  nuff  to  cry.  Dat 
dey  know'd  I  war  dar  all  de  time,  cause  dey  keep  hearin'  my  slippers 
creak,  en'  creak,  en'  dat's  why  he  ax  me  now  'bout  my  creakin'  slip- 
pers. I  tell  him  if  I  ain't  got  'em  on,  I's  still  standin'  on  guard.  After 
he  done  talk  to  me  en'  de  Twinzes  little  while,  he  ax,  '  How  is  Isa- 
bella?' I  look  straight  et  him  en'  say  solemn  az  I  know  how,  'Now 
yo'  jes'  listen,  cause  I  gwine  tell  yo'  suthin'  fur  yo'  own  good.  If  yo' 
is  got  a  major  for  yo'  father,  I  'spects  yo'  done  been  brought  up  way 
yonder  in  de  back  woods,  en'  don'  know  much  ;  but  when  yo'  done 
been -here  long  enough  to  git  civilized,  yo' gwine  know  I  done  yo'  a 
kindness.  You  call  Miss  Isabella,  Isabella,  en'  what  I  gwine  say,  is, 
dat  it  aint  populous,  much  less  gentlemanified,  fur  a  young  man  to 
call  a  young  lady  by  her  first  naked  name,  dey  alius  ought  to  say 
Miss.'  I  stop  den,  en'  wait  fur  him  to  say  he  sorry,  en' he  aint  gwine 
do  so  no  mo'  but  yo'  can't  make  nothin'  out  uv  some  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  yo'  try.  He  jes'  throw  back  his  head  en'  laugh  en'  run 
'long  after  de  others.  Den  he  look  back  en'  call  out,  '  Give  my  love 
to  Isabella." 

J.  C.  B. 
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Not  without  trepidation  does  the  incoming  board  make  its 
conventional  bow  before  the  public.  It  ieels  that  in  spite  of  its  best 
efforts,  the  difference  between  senior  and  junior  ability  will  be  pain- 
fully evident.  Our  immediate  college  world  all  know  the  difference 
between  the  class  of  ninety-four  and  the  class  of  ninety-five  ;  it  is  the 
difference  between  earnest  reliability  and  erratic  brightness.  The 
present  board  hopes  to  be  able  to  show  a  willingness  and  a  capacity 
for  hard  work  —  it  proposes  to  harness  its  Pegasi  to  the  plow.  But, 
to  be  serious,  for  the  high  standard  that  the  ninety-four  board  has  set 
us,  and  for  the  degree  of  excellence  with  which  they  have  put  their 
theories  into  practice,  the  ninety-five  board,  in  behalf  of  the  college, 
tenders  them  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations.  For  ourselves  we 
can  only  say,  "  Here  stooping  to  your  clemency,  we  beg  your  hearing 
patiently." 

Custom  in  the  college  magazine-world  has  decreed  that  each  new 
set  of  editors  shall  outline  its  policy  for  the  coming  year.  Though 
we,  as  a  magazine,  are  too  young  to  defy  the  custom  of  our  elders,  yet 
we  frankly  admit  that  we  prefer  not  to  make  promises.  We  are  afraid 
of  the  truth  in  that  old  saying  about  the  superiority  of  anticipation 
over  realization.  We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  offer  at  present 
any  radical  changes  in  the  management  of  the  magazine.  But  we 
wish  to  add  a  few  more  suggestions  to  the  much  discussed  subject  of 
college  writing. 

It  may  seem  that,  with  the  exceptional  advantages  we  have  here 
for  the  study  of  composition,  any  remarks  from  us  are  but  little 
less  than  impudent.  But  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  writing 
done  for  a  teacher's  eyes  alone  is  seldom  suitable  in  every  way  for 
publication.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  too  often  the 
writing  in  the  classes  is  done  for  writing's  sake,  from  the  desire  to 
produce  a  bright  paper,  to  gain  facility  in  expression,  to  develop  a 
style.  In  such  work  there  is  necessarily  "  more  art  and  less  matter." 
There  is  too  much  writing  a  thing  up  because  it  would  make  a  good 
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paper,  and  too  little  writing  it  because  it  had  touched  the  heart  and 
cried  out  for  expression.  For  realism  and  reality  are  not  the  same 
thing  ;  we  have  by  no  means  enough  of  the  latter.  Until  a  thing 
becomes  real  to  us,  its  expression  cannot  make  an  universal  appeal- 
We  are  too  easily  contented  with  the  surface  brightness  and  too 
quickly  wearied  with  the  search  after  truth.  Sometimes  it  hardly 
seems  worth  the  while  to  strip  off  the  conventional  phrasings  that 
come  so  easily  to  hand,  and  to  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
heart  of  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  express.  But  the  reward  is  worth 
the  trouble,  even  if  all  we  can  say  after  we  have  got  through,  is,  "  an 
ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own." 

If  this  unsparing  search  after  truth  were  honestly  kept  up,  there 
would  certainly  be  less  cynical  and  melancholy  writing  among  college 
girls.  Why  should  not  our  writing  reflect  the  fresh,  hopeful  life  all 
around  us  ?  Few  of  us  are  misanthropes  at  heart  ;  we  are  full  of  a 
strong  enthusiasm  that  is  none  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  crude 
and  young.  It  seems  strange  that  so  little  of  this  buoyant  spirit  finds 
its  way  to  paper.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  in  the  existense  of  a 
demon  of  melancholy,  a  blue  devil,  lurking  in  every  ink  bottle,  ready 
to  taint  the  words  before  the  pen  has  written  them.  Good  cheer  and 
hearty  hopefulness  need  not  mean  flippancy  and  lack  of  seriousness. 
If  the  pessimistic  doubts  must  find  expression,  the  classes  in  compo- 
sition offer  an  excellent  medium,  but  the  college  magazine  should 
reflect  what  is  more  truly  the  spirit  of  the  college. 

This,  then  is  the  hope  of  the  new  board  ;  that  the  Monthly  shall 
call  forth  an  enthusiasm  for  sincerity  and  genuineness  of  feeling  in 
writing  ;  that  it  may  so  hold  the  mirror  up  to  our  co-llege  world  that 
the  best  and  sunniest  side  may  be  reflected. 

The  Senior  Play  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the 
evenings  of  June  15  and  16.  The  play  is  a  dramatization  of  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy's  Passe  Rose  by  Ada  Elizabeth  Herrick,  Frances 
Marsh  Bancroft,  Anne  Marie  Paul,  and  Susan  Edmund  Coyle  of  the 
senior  class. 
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Spring  Term  —  the  spring  term  that  we  all  rejoice  in  and  talk 
about  and  snap  Kodaks  at — is  well  characterized  as  sweet,  truly  sweet, 
that  is,  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  of  the  word,  and  its  sweetness 
comes  naturally  and  rightly  out  of  the  strength  of  our  winter  term. 
The  time  has  come  for  assimilating  that  strength,  the  time  of  all  the 
year  when  rush  and  hurry  are  unseemly  and  out  of  place,  and  when  a 
few  hours  wasted  often  mean  much  latent  force  developed.  The  ex- 
treme of  the  temper  which  has  stamped  this  college  year  is  found  in 
the  laziness  which  we  are  all  beginning  to  feel  guilty  of  as  the  ther- 
mometer rises  ;  this  is,  however,  an  extreme  which  we  are  in  less 
danger  of  rushing  into  than  we  imagine.  Everyone  knows  that  no 
temperament  is  so  lovable  as  the  fiery  one  which  is  confined  with  self 
control  ;  the  strength  underneath  may  be  trusted  to  assert  itself 
whenever  a  call  is  really  made  upon  it.  What  we  need  is  a  little  more 
polishing,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this,  however  unconsciously,  that  we 
value  our  ideal  Spring  Term. 

To  this  finishing-off  process  let  us  add  a  little  enthusiasm,  even 
though  "  sweet  days  and  roses  "  be  upon  us.  It  is  surely  time  for 
"  the  adverse  spirit  of  criticism  "  to  follow  the  asperities  of  nature  to 
parts  unknown.  It  is  not  criticism  of  each  other  that  we  need  fear  — 
on  our  freedom  from  that  rests  the  boasted  pride  in  our  democracy  — 
but  our  dangerously  in-altruistic  attitude  towards  abstractions  ;  the 
fear  of  being  thought  callow  is  surely  being  driven  into  the  ground  ; 
it  is  a  foolish  fear  anyway.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of  our  youth  in- 
stead of  trying  to  hide  our  most  fleeting  pleasure  under  a  bushel,  by 
posing  as  blase.  It  is  really  very  unbecoming.  A  little  honest  enthu- 
siasm would  make  our  friends  feel  more  confidence  in  us  ;  they  at 
least  realize  that  we  are  only  the  prefaces  to  our  futures.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  know  one  girl  who  always  feels  that  things  have  a  right  to 
be  liked  until  they  have  been  proved  unlikable. 

A  college  magazine  cannot  make  out  its  forms  a  year  in  advance 
like  its  professional   cousins.     It  has   to   print  one   month   what   has 
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been  inspired  weeks  before,  under  very  different  conditions.  Thus 
the  amateur  paper  must  seem  ever  somewhat  behindhand  to  its 
critics  "  outside." 

The  poets  of  our  April  exchanges  do  not  seem  to  have  found  the 
fine  frenzy  of  Spring  upon  them  very  strongly.  Perhaps  they  are  re- 
flecting and  will  send  forth  fruit  to  the  June  numbers.  At  present  a 
few  seem  worth  clipping. 

AT  SEA 

So  many  eves  the  sun  must  sink  within 
The  westward  plain  of  shoreless,  homeless  sea  ; 
So  many  morns,  as  if  from  heaven  to  heaven, 
From  out  the  widening  water  in  the  east 
The  sun  must  rise  ;   so  many  summer  days 
Full  in  the  face  of  the  unveiled  sky, 
The  ship  must  float,  till  even  the  strongest  gull, 
Deserting,  wheels  to  track  a  land-bound  sail. 
So  many  days  !     Yet  there  shall  come  a  day  — 
Some  golden  holy  August  afternoon  — 
When,  tired  of    sea  at  eve  and  sea  at  morn, 
The  sun  shall  droop  like  a  contented  child, 
And  sleep  among  the  cradling  hills  of  home. 

Wdlcsley  Magazine. 

THE  SPHINX 

One,  gazing  at  those  silent  lips  of  stone 

Through  wavering  years    of  doubt  and  hope,  despair, 

Darken'd  a  life  with  shadows  vague,  unknown, 
And  still'd  the  deeds  that  promis'd  rich  and  fair. 

Another,  in  whose  heart  hatred  and  pride 
Had  made  of  life  a  plaything,  would  not  see 

A  secret,  but  in  bitterness,  denied 

The  monster's  untongued  question  scornfully. 

One,  whom  men  named  a  fool,  with  drowsy  eyes 

Seeing  yet  heeding  not  the  mystery,  went 
Upon  his  careless  way,  wisely  unwise, 

Free  in  his  bondage,  undisturb'd,  content  ! 

Yale  Lit. 
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A   HAMriOCK 

Above  the  cool  spot  where  it  swings  and  sways 
Two  willows'  slender  branches  arch  and  meet 
Where  the  shy  brown  birds  their  loving  songs  repeat 

From  dawn  to  dusk  on  golden  summer  days. 

Here  Zephyr  with  his  airy  breeze-elves  strays, 

Here  comes  no  clamor  from  the  rumbling  street; 
Apart  from  all  the  noise  and  dust  and  heat, 

Here  Time  awhile  upon  his  flight  delays. 

Hai?iilton  Lit. 

The  stories  this  month  are  unusally  good.  The  amateur's  mania 
for  the  morbid  New  England  sketch  is  dying  out,  and  a  few  really 
original  tales,  originally  told,  have  appeared,  notably:  "  The  Unfin- 
ished Story,  "  of  the  Princeton  "  Nassau  Lit.,"  and  "Aunt  Amy,"  by 
Agnes  Caldwell  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine. 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  a  reprinting  of  the 
Brown  Magazine's  rhythmic  "  Dirge  for  a  Soldier."  Several  of  the 
college  magazines  seem  able  to  produce  long  poems  of  taste  and 
style.     It  is  the  short,  bright  verses  that  are  hard  to  find. 
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Junior  Reception.  —  On  the  evening  of  May  8,  was  struck  the 
fatal  blow  upon  the  remains  of  that  far-famed  "  Smith  walk-around  "  It 
has  died  a  lingering  death,  for  years  on  the  twenty  second  of  February, 
the  Father  of  his  Country  has  died  in  f  rappue,  and  Assembly  Hall  has 
been  rilled  to  overflowing  by  guests  treading  or  trying  to  triad 
measures  of  lanciers  or  quadrille.  In  these  past  times,  the  wintry 
winds  have  worked  their  wicked  will  upon  the  frequenters  of  after- 
noon teas  and  Glee  Club  concerts.  Tempers  were  at  a  premium, — 
so  were  over-shoes.  But  it  is  all  a  thing  of  tradition,  for  alumnae 
to  mourn,  and  students  to  wonder  at.  Now  we  have  appple-blossoms 
instead  of  blizzards,  hammocks  and  tennis  to  take  the  place  of  a 
be-pillowed  parlor.  The  portrait  of  Sophia  Smith  looks  down  upon 
quiet  darkness,  and  hears  from  the  gymnasium  the  music  of  the 
''Washington  Post"  and  the  "  Robin  Hood  Waltz,"  for  with  the 
"  twenty-second"  died  also  the  square  dance. 

In  order  to  include  the  eighteen  round  dances  within  a  reason- 
able hour,  the  reception  began  at  seven  o'clock.  The  patronesses  were, 
Mrs.  Seelye,  Mrs.  Tyler.  Mrs.  Stoddard.  Mrs.  Brady.  Mrs  Grosvenor, 
Mrs.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Hinckley,  Miss  Peck,  Miss  Jordan,  Miss  Czarnom- 
ska,  Miss  Gorham  and  Miss  Maltby. 

Since  only  members  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  with  iheir 
friends  were  present,  the  hall  was  not  too  crowded.  The  conventional 
reception  supper  also  marked  the  progi ess  of  the  age.  The  gymna- 
sium was  decorated  with  long  garlands  of  evergreen  and  banks  of 
apple-blossoms.  Through  force  of  habit,  it  is  supposed,  Mr.  King 
appeared  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  ;  the  dancing  lasted  until  half  past 
eleven,  when  the  first  Junior  reception  at  Smith  College  was  over. 
The  "twenty-second"  is  dead,  long  live  the  Junior  reception  ! 

Sarm  Ganok  Drama  ihs.— In  the  choice  of  a  play  the  Saim 
Ganok  dramatic  society  removed  all  possibility  of  unfavorable  com- 
ment by  comparison    of    their  work   with    former  presentations.     The 
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Masque  of  Culture  has  been  given  only  a  few  times  under  the  private 
auspices  of  the  Hartford  Saturday  Morning  Club  for  whom  it  was 
written  by  Miss  Annie  Trumbull,  one  of  its  members.  The  unfamili- 
arity  of  the  play  gave  an  added  enjoyment  to  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. We  were  not  forced  to  forget  our  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Kendall 
and  Ada  Rehan  lest  the  damaging  comparison  might  check  the  usual 
college  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  we  had  heard  faint  rumors  of  the  play 
before,  but  none  of  us  had  seen  it.  We  knew  the  play  was  clever 
and  we  were  not  in  the  least  disappointed.  A  subtle  caricature  of  the 
women's  rights  movement  contains  few  possibilities  for  dramatic  effect 
and  certainly  The  Masque  of  Culture  had  little  action.  The  opening 
act  at  Mt.  Olympus  was  so  unique  to  a  college  audience  that  our 
interest  and  surprise  was  sufficient  to  make  us  enthusiastic.  Miss  Day 
as  Minerva  looked  her  part  extremely  well.  Miss  Lewis  as  Confucius 
must  by  common  consent  be  given  the  full  share  of  the  praise  that 
falls  to  actors.  She  never  forgot  her  eastern  character  and  her  laconic 
remarks  always  brought  applause.  In  the  second  act  the  two  philos- 
ophers, Socrates  and  Confucius,  by  Minerva's  order  sit  as  passive 
listeners  at  a  woman's  convention  held  in  Boston.  All  the  ridicule 
that  has  been  cast  upon  such  meetings  was  concentrated  for  us  in  one 
act,  in  the  types  and  characters  that  came  as  delegates.  Among  these 
Miss  Landers  must  be  especially  mentioned.  Her  acting  as  Charlotte 
of  Boston  was  a  perfect  representation  of  the  Miss  Beacon  Street  with 
whom  Life  has  familiarized  us.  The  difficult  and  trying  part  of  the 
prophetess  Cassandra  was  well  done  by  Miss  Hastings.  New  changes 
in  the  dramatics  were  made  possible  by  extremely  simple  stage 
properties.  Only  in  the  act  in  the  grove  near  Mt.  Olympus  was  the 
stage  in  any  way  decorated.  A  play  however  can  seldom  be  found 
that  will  allow  the  stage  setting  to  be  so  entirely  ignored.  The  old 
rule  that  freshmen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  act  seems  to  be  forgotten, 
and    indeed  their   work  in  the  second    act  added  strength  to  the  play. 

Twelfth  Night. — -Instead  of  the  usual  dance  or  concert,  the 
present  sophomore  class,  for  its  entertainment  to  the  senior  class, 
arranged  for  a  presentation  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  by  Julia 
Marlowe.  Monday  evening,  May  7th,  was  chosen  as  the  date,  and  the 
play  given  was  "  Twelfth  Night."  The  part  of  Viola,  or  Caesario, 
taken  by  Miss  Marlowe,  does  not  afford  much  opportunity  for  acting, 
and  has  no  climax.  A  great  deal  of  the  impression  made  by  Miss 
Marlowe  was  due  to  the  charm  of  her  manner  —  to  her  arch,  winning 
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ways,  rather  than  to  any  spirited  or  subtle  acting.  Her  interpretation 
of  Viola's  character  is  less  serious  than  is  usual,  although  through  all 
there  ran  an  under-current  of  pathos.  Orsino  was  more  like  the 
traditional  stage  villain  than  a  Duke  The  Countess  was  not  suffi- 
ciently dignified  and  self-controlled  to  confirm  the  impression  gained 
from  Shakespeare's  text  that  she?  was  a  reserved,  stately  woman  of 
high  rank. 

The  subordinate  characters  were  more  satisfactory.  The  cellar 
scene,  the  scene  in  which  Malvolio  finds  the  letter,  and  the  duel  scene, 
were,  of  the  entire  play,  most  acceptably  presented.  Sir  Toby's 
make-up  was  good,  his  laugh  contagious,  but  he  hardly  appre-ciated 
the  humor  of  his  part.  The  best  sustained  characters  were  Malvolio, 
and  Maria,  though  the  latter  was  slightly  overdone. 

As  a  whole,  the  play  lacked  sequence  and  action.  There  was 
something  mechanical  about  it,  for  which  only  the  charming  person- 
ality of  Miss  Marlowe  atoned.  To  those,  however,  who  were  more 
concerned  as  to  whether  the  actors  could  give  them  a  pleasant  evening 
than  whether  the  characters  were  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
Shakespeare's  text,  the  entertainment  was  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

Open  Alpha. — In  spite  of  critics  who  think  it  better  to  know  an 
author  only  through  his  writings,  who  tell  us  to  be  devoutly  thankful 
that  Shakespeare  left  us  only  his  works,  we  were  nevertheless  delighted 
to  hear  of  the  young  Scottish  novelist,  Mr.  J.    E.   Barrie. 

Alpha  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  Mr.  E.  Charletan 
Black  of  Edinburgh  University,  a  personal  friend  and  fellow  student 
of  Mr.  Barrie's.  He  described  to  us  the  town  of  "Thrums  where  Mr. 
Barrie's  father,  once  a  "  little  minister,"  lived.  "  You  will  not  find  it 
upon  a  map  of  Scotland,"  said  Mr.  Black,  "and  if  you  go  there  you 
will  be  disappointed  unless  you  look  at  it  with  Mr.  Barrie's  heart 
and  eyes."  Mr.  Black  made  us  laugh  heartily  over  Barrie's  delightful 
sketches  of  Professor  Blackie  and  Professor  Masson  of  Edinburgh 
University.  It  was  a  rare  and  unusual  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Black 
read,  in  the  charming  Scottish  dialect,  Barrie's  chapter  from  A  Win- 
dow in  Thrums^  How  Gavin  Birce  Put  it  to  Mao  Lownie. 

Alpha  made  some  excellent  changes  in  its  plan  for  open  meeting. 
The  lecture  was  held  in  Music  Hall  where  more  guests  could  enjoy  it, 
and  where  the  speaker  could  be  heard  to  far  better  advantage.  After 
the  lecture  a  short  reception  was  held  in  the  Alpha  room,  at  which  the 
society  and  a  number  of  invited  guests  met  Mr.  Black.  The  reading 
of  the  society  paper  was  omitted  by  a  recent  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society. 
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Colloquium  Tea. — On  the  sixteenth  of  this  month  the  Colloquium 
gave  a  tea;  or  rather,  as  the  invitations  expressed  it,  a  chemico-physico 
afternoon.  The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of  Lilly  Hall  was  thrown 
open  to  the  guests  of  the  society,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  receiving 
in  the  doorway  of  the  library.  The  stairs  were  prettily  decorated 
with  dogwood  and  azaleas.  In  the  apparatus  room  lemonade  and 
coffee  made  according  to  scientific  principles  were  served  in  glass 
beakers  with  glass  tubes  instead  of  straws.  The  lecture  room  was 
darkened,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  camera-obscura,  through  which  the 
passers-by  on  West  street  might  be  seen,  walking  head  downwards. 
Various  electrical  phenomena  were  also  exhibited.  The  two  laborato- 
ries were  devoted  to  chemical  and  physical  experiments  of  all  sorts, 
which  were  clearly  explained  to  the  uninitiated  by  members  of  the 
society.  In  the  hall  stood  a  curious  harp,  made  of  wooden  rods  fitted 
into  a  base,  with  the  upper  ends  free.  Upon  this  harp  Miss  Gane 
played  various  selections,  including  the  Lohengrin  Wedding  March 
and  Fair  Smith,  with  great  effect,  considering  the  limitations  of  her 
instrument.     The  affair  was  beyond  any  doubt  a  grand  success. 

On  the  evening  of  May  16,  a  large  audience  gathered  in  Assembly 
Hal],  to  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  concerts  ever  given  here  at  college. 
The  programme  was  one  of  especial  interest,  and  the  audience  were 
quick  to  appreciate  the  m^rit  of  each  performance.  If  Mrs.  Allen 
lacked  dramatic  fervor  in  her  interpretation  of  "  Ophelia,"  she  made 
amends  for  it  in  "  Elizabeth's  Prayer,"  and  did  not  fail  to  give  the 
little  "  Christmas  songs"  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  which  was 
their  due.  They  are  exquisite  songs,  full  of  the  joy  that  is  half 
pathos,  and  vibrating  with  the  sweetness  of  childhood. 

Mr.  Allen  seldom  falls  short  of  our  expectations,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Vorspiel"  which  might  have  been  rendered  with 
more  sympathy,  he  played  exceedingly  well.  The  music  of  Haben- 
ech,  and  the  Hungarian  dances  involve  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
execution,  and  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  latter  were  finely  interpreted. 

We  always  hail  with  delight,  any  appearance  of  Wagner  on  the 
programme,  and  the  "  Pilgrim    Journey"  is   one  of  his  master  pieces. 

The  beautiful  "  Sancta  Maria,"  was  well  given,  and  we  would 
be  willing  to  have  it  repeated.  But  our  warmest  thanks  belong  to 
Dr.  Blodgett,  who  spares  no  pains  in  preparing  these  concerts,  and 
who  is  always  ready  to  take  us  with  him  into  the  music  world. 
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"  Many  and  strong  and  with  blossoms  twined 
Of  memories  that  go  not  out  of  mind." 

Nassau  Lit 
"  Sweet  spring  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 

George  Herbert. 

When  the  Editor  came  Inside  there  was  such  a  sense  of  "some- 
thing new  and  something  strange  "  that  she  felt  like  exclaiming  with 
the  old  woman  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  "  Can  this  be  I  !  "  But  there 
were  the  keys  in  her  hand  tied  together  with  —  what  ?  baby-blue  rib- 
bon ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  with  a  piece  of  brown  string  that  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  a  newsboy's  pocket.  So  jingling  the  symbols  of  her 
authority  she  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  window  and  looked  out  to 
the  campus. 

There  was  a  flash  of  shadow  across  the  sunshine  on  the  floor  and 
in  a  moment  a  purple  finch  was  singing  his  heart  out  in  the  tree  near 
the  window  ;  then  a  glint  of  brilliant  blue  and  a  bluebird  had  joined 
in  the  duet.  Out  on  the  grass  two  fat  robins  were  quarrelling  over  an 
angle-worm.  The  south  breeze  brought  in  the  odor  of  apple  blos- 
soms and  the  Editor  thought  of  the  back  campus.  But  no  !  it 
wouldn't  do.  No  muse  with  any  claims  to  self  respect  will  visit  one 
in  a  hammock  with  an  exciting  game  of  tennis  near  by.  The  four 
blank  walls  of  the  Sanctum  serve  better  for  inspiration.  They  throw 
you  back  on  your  own  self  and  we  are  never  so  true  to  our  best  selves 
as  when  we  have  to  be  self  reliant.  The  quiet  and  the  artistic  plain- 
ness of  the  little  room  only  intensify  the  beauty  and  life.of  all  out 
doors. 

For  this  is  the  heart  of  the  best  term  of  the  year.  To  the  fresh- 
man it  is  a  revelation  of  what  spring  term  at  college  means  ;  even 
De  Senectute  and  trigonometry  are  endurable  when  seasoned  with  a 
garnish  of  deep  purple  violets  and  apple  blossoms.  To  the  sopho- 
more there  is  a  reminiscent  pleasure  in  being  able  to  refer  to  'what   I 
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did  last  year,'  and  an  elated  feeling  of  victory  at  having  been  wise 
enough  to  secure  desirable  hammock  trees.  To  the  junior,  ah —  with 
the  successful  junior  reception  just  over,  with  the  closing  examina- 
tions blurred  out  of  sight  by  the  visions  of  junior  ushering,  with 
those  last  walks  with  one's  best  beloved  senior  and,  what  is  better  than 
all,  with  the  thought  that  not  yet  has  the  last  spring  term  come  for 
her — what  is  not  spring  term  to  a  junior  !  By  the  way,  what  an  affair 
that  junior  reception  was  !  The  powers  that  be,  you  know,  won't  let 
us  call  it  a  "  prom."  though  of  course  that  is  what  it  really  is.  But 
what's  in  a  name?  The  junior  party  was  a  success,  call  it  by  what 
you  will.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  juniors  forget  those  days 
of  decorating  the  gymnasium,  when  with  carts  and  long-suffering- 
horses  they  made  marauding  excursions  for  apple-blossoms  and  pine 
branches.  And  then  the  twining  of  those  long  garlands  —  but  we 
would  rather  remember  the  successful  and  artistic  result  of  all  this 
work.  How  one  likes  to  talk  about  one's  self  !  Thoreau  was  right 
when  he  said  :  "  I  should  not  talk  so  much  about  myself  if  there  were 
anybody  else  whom  I  knew  as  well.  I  am  confined  to  this  theme  by 
the  narrowness  of  my  experience."  How  can  the  Editor  write  about 
what  spring  term  is  to  the  senior  ?  Experience  has  not  yet  told  her. 
From  observation,  however,  it  is  a  time  when  the  thought  that  it  is 
the  last  brings  out  the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart  ;  a  time  when 
there  are  mysterious  rehearsals  for  senior  dramatics  ;  when  back 
papers  must  be  written,  with  perhaps  an  argumentative  among  them, 
a  time  when  all  those  things  that  one  has  intended  for  four  years  to 
do,  must  be  done  now  or  never —  in  short  it  is  that  glorious  time  that 
one  looks  forward  to  through  four  years  of  hard  work  and  feels  repaid 
for  all  the  drudgery. 

Now  as  twilight  softly  closes  these  bright  days,  groups  of  girls  in 
dainty  gowns  gather  on  the  piazzas,  up  and  down  the  campus  wander 
other  groups  ;  twos  and  threes  with  their  arms  around  each  other. 
And  in  the  hammocks  on  the  back  campus  —  but  who  would  reveal 
the  secrets  of  a  hammock  in  the  twilight  !  Across  the  campus  from 
the  musit  building  come  the  clear  sweet  strains  of  "  Fair  Smith."  The 
seniors  are  rehearsing  for  Ivy  Day.  Sometimes  a  silence  comes  over 
the  little  groups  as  each  girl  falls  to  thinking  of  these  "  bright  hours 
that  live  in  mem'ry  tender  "  and  what  they  mean  to  her.  For  to  each 
of  us,  light  hearted  as  we  may  be,  comes  the  thought  that  for  all  our 
privileges   there  are  individual   responsibilities  and   that   whether   we 
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have  two  or  ten  talents  we  must  use  them  to  make  our  lives  broader, 
sweeter,  stronger.  Then  as  the  lights  shine  out  one  by  one  in  the 
houses,  each  girl  goes  to  her  evening  duty  singing  in  her  heart  that 
last  stanza  so  dear  to  all  of  us. 

"  And  while  the  hills  with  purple  shadows 
Eternal  vigil  keep. 
Above  the  happy  river  meadows 

In  golden  haze  asleep, 
May  thy  children  thee  addressing, 
Alma  Mater, 
Still  with  graceful  praise  unceasing 
Speak  in  loyal  hearts  thy  blessing 
Alma  Mater  !  " 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

*In  Varying  Moods,  by  Beatrice  Harraden.  Those  who  have  been  touched 
and  impressed  by  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  will  welcome  "  In  Varying 
Moods"  which  represents  the  earlier  work  of  Beatrice  Harraden.  The  present 
publication  had  but  just  appeared  when  Miss  Harraden  became  severely  ill.  The 
little  book  is  a  collection  and  reprint  of  stories  and  sketches  which  had  appeared  at 
various  times,  before  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night"  had  made  the  author  so  well 
known.  In  general,  it  lacks  the  strength  of  grip  with  which  the  story  of  the 
"Disagreeable  Man"  and  "Little  Brick"  is  put  into  our  hearts;  but  it  has  the 
simplicity,  the  pathos,  the  faith  in  life  which  marked  her  other  book.  The  morals 
set  forth  by  the  characters  of  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night"  have  been  criticized 
as  dangerous  to  adopt.  This  view  results  from  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the 
letter  of  the  book  and  too  little  upon  its  spirit.  Little  is  said  in  words  of  religion 
or  of  morals,  there  is  a  reserve  which  to  some  seems  like  indifference,  but  it  is  not 
that  ;  it  is  the  temper  of  modern  life.  One  must  feel  between  the  lines  the  human 
love  reaching  upward.  It  is  in  the  feeling,  in  the  expression  of  the  inexpressible 
that  Miss  Harraden's  power  lies.  She  tells  her  stories  simply  and  only  in  a  few 
cases  the  mechanics  obtrude  themselves.  The  characters  have  a  charm  which 
makes  us    not    only  know  them,  but  remember  them  as  helpful  friends. 

"  At  the  Green  Dragon,  an  Episode,  "  is  a  bit  of  life  taken  up  in  a  Shropshire 
village  where  we  get  acquainted  with  an  historian,  an  ambitious  sensitive  country 
girl  and  her  big-hearted  lover,  a  plain  farmer.  Hieronymous  Howard  is  a 
complement  to  the  "  Disagreeable  Man;  "  He  too  has  made  the  one  great  sacrifice, 
but  it  has  sweetened  and  brightened  him  and  given  him  a  great  peace.  He  is 
always  and  to  everyone  what  Herr  Allitsen  was  only  to  his  chosen  peasants  ;  a 
sympathetic  friend,  a  fascinating  personality.  The  love  which  Hieronymous 
unconsciously  aroused  in  his  little  amanuensis,  eager  for  a  new  life  in  a  new  world, 
he  turned  back  to  its  source  and  directed  anew  where  it  was  more  needed/  Whether 
her  life  was  afterwards  spent  in  the  great  world,  or  with  the  faithful  David  and  the 
books  he  had  so  tenderly  collected  for  her,  we  know  that  it  was  fuller  and  richer  and 
more  "crammed  with  interests"  through  the  influence  of  the  clear  mind  and  warm 
heart  of  her  dictator. 

In  "  The  Umbrella  Mender,  "  we  find  ourselves  in  a  strange  world,  even  the 
world  of  the  mad.  As  in  a  waking  dream  the  weird  suggestiveness  keeps  us  apart 
from  the  realm  of  the  ordinary,  while  there  is  an  awful  reality  about  the  room  of 
death,  where  the  dead  man's  father  and  his  murderer  talk  with  the  cool  reason  of 
the  mad,  the  saneness  of  the  insane.  This  sketch  is  very  different  from  the  others, 
and  shows  the  fanciful  side  of  the  author  at  the  same  time  with  her  intense  power 
over  the  real. 

*G.  P.  Putnam's  Scjns. 
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"  The  Painter  and  his  Picture  "  tells  of  the  growth  of  the  inner  life.  It  shows 
the  art  which  the  painter  produces  in  his  self-sufficient  youth,  and  that  which  the 
same  man,  mellowed  by  years  and  living,  gives  to  the  world  when  he  has  found  the 
peace  of  faith. 

"An  Idyl  of  London"  is  a  little  romance  in  the  National  Gallery.  A  lonely  man, 
disappointed  in  life  and  in  art,  receives  from  the  companionship  of  a  young  girl,  a 
little  share  of  happiness  before  his  death.  Helen  Stanley  like  Bernadine  Holmes 
did  something  to  make  the  sadness  around  her  a  little  less,  the  love  and  brightness 
a  little  more.  Through  the  varied  characters  of  this  little  book  we  feel  the  tender 
heart  and  bright  personality  of  the  author.  We  want  to  know  her  better  and  can 
only  hope  that  she  will  live  to  give  us  more  of  her  stronger  work  which  we  find  in 
"Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night." 

*The  Stickit  Minister,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  the 
most  charming  Scotch  stories,  stories  of  the  "  Stickit  minister  and  some  common 
men." 

Mr.  Crockett  has  made  the  daily  humdrum  life  of  the  country  minister  interest- 
ing. The  pathetic  and  the  humorous  side  of  the  Scotch  character  is  brought  out  by 
many  pretty  little  incidents,  and  dialogues  in  broad  Scotch  which  ring  so  true  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  most  stubborn  denouncer  of  dialect. 

The  stories  are  not  long,  and  told  in  a  straightforward  way,  each  turning  on  a 
simple  incident,  usually  pathethic.  We  feel  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  make  us 
see  Scotch  life  as  it  really  is  ;  there  is  no  apparent  striving  after  the  picturesque,  but 
there  is  a  sincere  beauty  in  the  delineation  of  the  simplicity  of  the  home  relations 
and  in  the  upright,  rugged  natures  of  the  Scotch  people. 

|The  Flower  of  Forgiveness,  by  Flora  Annie  Steele.  The  charm  of  the 
unknown  makes  itself  felt  at  once  in  these  stories  of  India.  Even  the  foreign  words 
scattered  through  the  book  are  pleasing  if  n<tintelligible.  One  reads  about  "  jogis," 
"  Hakams"  and  "  champaks"  with  vague  interest,  and  thinks  of  them  as  things 
incomprehensible  but  altogether  delightful,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  India. 
The  occasional  footnotes  are  interruptions  which  break  the  spell.  The  writer  has 
given  us  sixteen  weird  tales,  all  interesting  and  almost  all  sad  She  feels  that  the 
native  Indian  is  wronged  alike  by  English  law-giver  and  missionary.  Nine  out  of 
the  sixteen  stories  end  with  deaths  which  we  welcome  with  relief  after  the  loveless 
and  down-trodden  lives  preceding  them.  The  title-story  shows  us  the  awfulness  of 
caste  ;  "  Harvest "  gives  us  the  native  robbed  of  his  land  ;  "  Ferozoa,"  and  "  For  the 
Faith  "  picture  the  hop  lessness  of  missionary  effort.  We  do  not  think  sentimental 
Julia  Smith  with  her  eau-de-cologne,  her  sobs  and  her  sighs,  a  fair  type  of  the 
missionary  in  India,  and  we  do  not  consider  mission  schools  entirely  worthless 
institutions.  If  Mrs.  Steele  thinks  them  so,  why  does  she  not  suggest  some  other 
way  of  working?  Her  book  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  awful  hopelessness  ;  nd  help- 
lessness, and  it  is  against  this  that  we  protest.  Mrs.  Steele  has  saddened  us  to  no 
purpose.  Two  stories  convince  us  that  life  isn't  worth  living  —  in  India,  and  the 
third  cheerfully  assures  us  tha    there  is  nothing    that    we  can  do  to  help  the  matter. 

The  whole  book  is  well  written,  and  the  style  interesting.  "  Mussumat  Kirpo's 
Doll,"  is  one  of  the  best  but  saddest  stories  in  the  collection.      ''  Habitual  Criminals," 

shows  that  the  author  is  not  without  humor. 

*  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50.  I  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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The  readers  of  the  Smith  College  Monthly  cannot  fail  to  appreciat  the  fol- 
'owing  extract  which  has  been  sent  us  by  one  of  our  alumnae.  It  suggests  another 
amusing  way  of  dealing  with  the  familiar  subject  of  the  manners  of  college  women. 
This  is  taken  from  an  article  on  "  University  Education  for  Women"  contained  in 
"  Mothers  in  Council"  for  October  1891.  "Mothers  in  Council"  is  an  English 
Quarterly  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

''Now  to  turn  to  girls,  to  whom  the  course  is  imperative,  as  fitting  them  for 
remunerative  employment,  and  who  in  many  cases  may  not  have  come  from  the 
be^t  kind  of  homes,  those  who  take  an  interest  in  them  should  always  advise  them 
on  leaving  college,  to  try,  for  a  year  at  least,  to  get  a  situation  as  governess  in  some 
really  good  upper-class  private  family,  where  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  little  refinements  of  manner  which  they  may  not  hitherto  have  come 
in  contact  with,  and  the  want  of  which  makes  them  such  very  undesirable  trainers 
of  girls  in  High  Schools,  etc. 

Now  that  education  is  becoming  so  universal,  find  the  best  manners  so  com- 
paratively rare,  head  mistresses  should  seek  girls  thus  trained  for  a  year,  before 
taking  up  public  work,  in  preference  to  those  fresh  from  college,  who  often  do 
themselves  such  harm  in  other  peoples  estimation  by  little  vulgarities,  of  which 
they  are  absolutely  unconscious,  and  which  would  all  ha>  e  passed  away,  by  the 
silent  example  in  the  homes  of  their  employers.  There  could  be  no  better  work  for 
the  mother,  who  stands  in  need  of  help  with  the  children  not  yet  ready  for  public 
school  work,  than  to  seek  out  and  act  a  real  mother's  part  by  such  assistants,  not 
with  the  selfish  wish  of  keeping  them  on  for  her  own  convenience,  but  of  passing 
them  up,  as  soon  as  ready,  in  all  ways,  for  more  remunerative  work.  Everyone 
recognizes  it  as  a  good  work  to  train  young  servants,  but  training  'young  ladies' 
would  be  better  work  still,  and  help  on  the  cause  of  education  in  a  most  valuable 
way." 

The  vote  of  the  Alumnas  Association  which  was  concluded  May  1,  1894,  resulted 
in  a  decided  majority  for  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke '83  to 
to  the  position  of  Alumnae  Trustee,  to  which  office  Mrs.  Kate  Morris  Cone  declined 
renomination.  Consequently  the  name  of  Mrs.  Clarke  will  be  presented  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  to  be  there  finally  voted  upon. 

On  May  tenth  Miss  Eleanor  Cushing  spoke  before  the  senior  class  of  the  purposes 
and  work  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Summing  up  briefly  the  results  of  its  efforts 
in  the  past,  in  its  generous  contributions  to  the  college,  and  suggesting  its  plans  for 
the  future,  she  urged  the  outgoing  class  to  give  their  hearty  support  to  ihis  work  by 
becoming  members  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Branch  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was 
held  in  the  College  Building  on  Saturday,  May  fifth.  The  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  was  voted  directly  to  the  alumnae  library  fund,  and  the  membership  fee  of  the 
Branch  was  raised  to  fifty  cents.  After  the  transaction  of  other  important  business 
a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  advisability  of  converting  the  Branch  into  an  inde- 
pendent Association  and  admitting  non-graduates  to  full  membership.  This  matter 
is  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  June  meeting.  The  election  of  officers  is  also  deferred 
until  then.  After  the  business  meeting  an  informal  tea  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
Miss  Frost. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  this  Commencement  is  the  decennial  of  the  class  of  eighty-four  to  which 
belongs  the  present  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Mrs.  Mary  Duguid  Dey. 
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THE  DANGERS   OF  THE  SOCIAL   ELEMENT  IN  COLLEGE  LIFE 

The  term  "Social  Life,"  as  applied  by  college  students  to  a  certain 
class  of  activities,  is  somewhat  loosely  employed.  It  may  refer  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  contact  among  the  students,  to  the  different 
varieties  of  entertainment  or  recreation,  or  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
domestic  life.  In  our  own  college,  the  attempt  to  systematize  the 
domestic  life  has  contributed  largely  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase, 
"social  life  at  Smith."  Yet  its  meaning  of  course  alters  largely  with 
the  standpoint  of  the  speaker.  If  he  understands  by  "  social  life"  full 
dress  balls  and  receptions,  then  Smith  College  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any;  if  he  means,  however,  an  organized  system  of  life  which 
affords  constant  opportunity  for  social  contact,  a  full  and  varied 
program  of  recreation,  and  an  absolute  intermingling  of  scholarly 
and  so-called  "social"  interests,  then  the  college  has  much — it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  over  much, — of  social  life. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  exactness,  to  state 
the  limits  of  the  term  as  here  used.  Under  the  term  "social  life" 
will  be  included,  mainly,  the  manner  of  living  occasioned  by  the 
cottage  system,  and,  secondarily,  the  custom  of  having  a  large  number 
of  light  entertainment?  at  frequent  intervals. 
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There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  existing  system,  with  all 
its  present  conditions.  Indeed,  most  that  is  said  about  it  is  in  favor 
of  it,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  plainly  that  anyone  venturing  to 
express  his  disapproval  must  expect  to  find  popular  opinion  wholly 
against  him.  And  in  supporting  his  view  he  must  remember  that  all 
presumptions  are  in  favor  of  this  system  in  which  he  finds  defects. 
This  would  hold  of  any  existing  institution,  but  it  is  also  true  here 
for  three  main  reasons. 

First,  because  the  character  of  the  social  life  at  Smith  College 
represents  what  may  be  called  a  tendency  in  college  life.  The 
attendant  at  any  institution  of  learning  has  gradually  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  member  of  a  definite,  if  restricted  society 
connected  with  that  institution.  When  schools  or  colleges  were  first 
known,  each  student  was  expected  to  look  out  for  himself.  A  body  of 
teachers  or  professors  supplied  instruction,  inspiration,  what  you  will, 
but  did  not  make  it  their  business  to  see  how  the  student  spent  the 
time  outside  the  hours  in  which  they  met  him.  Gradually  signs  of 
consolidation  appeared.  Students  banded  and  lived  together  in 
buildings  arranged  for  the  purpose.  With  this,  there  came  to  be  felt 
a  greater  community  of  interests  among  the  students.  Living 
together,  and  feeling  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  miniature 
society,  they  naturally  began  to  enjoy  work  and  recreation  in  common, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  less  work  and  more  recreation.  In  this 
way  arose  the  dormitory  system  which  in  time  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Dormitories  were  made  so  large  and  became  so  noisy  and  disorderly 
that  no  human  being  could  find  life  tolerable  in  one, —  much  less  a 
student,  who  is  supposed  to  demand  a  certain  degree  of  quiet  and 
retirement  in  order  to  accomplish  his  peculiar  kind  of  work.  The 
many  unpleasantnesses  and  disadvantages  evident  in  the  nature  of 
this  system  gradually  brought  about  a  revolt  in  popular  feeling 
against  it,  with  a  demand  for  quieter  homes,  more  orderly  in  manage- 
ment, and  with  an  atmosphere  of  greater  refinement.  This  of  course 
referred  particularly  to  girls,  who  were  sent  to  college  as  an  exper- 
iment. It  was  realized  that  most  girls  on  entering  college  left  home 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  then  necessary  that  the  home  influences 
should  be  replaced  as  far  as  possible  by  those  of  an  artificial  home 
which  should  receive  but  a  limited  number  of  students,  and  should 
have  at  its  head  a  phenomenal  person  qualified  to  impart  the  desired 
atmosphere  of  refinement,   to   act  as  friend  and  adviser   to   each   girl 
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under  her  charge,  and  to  conduct  the  general  management  of  this  home 
in  such  a  way  that  the  most  tenderly  reared  student  need  not  suffer 
from  being  transplanted. 

Smith  College,  at  its  beginning,  decided  to  try  this  system.  So 
eminently  successful  has  it  been  considered,  that  the  College  has  held 
to  it  with  various  extensions  and  elaborations  during  the  twenty 
years  of  its  existence.  Other  women's  colleges  have  introduced  this 
system  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  Smith  it  is  held  in  high  favor.  It 
may  then  fairly  be  said  to  represent  a  tendency  —  and  a  tendency 
which  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted. 

There  is  again  the  analogy  of  the  cottage  system  to  home  life, 
in  favor  of  which  there  is  a  still  greater  presumption.  As  the  family 
life  is  supposed  to  represent  the  ideal  institution,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  popular  interest  and  approval  would  quickly  attach  themselves 
to  this  artificial  representation  to  a  home  life.  The  intercourse  natur- 
ally arising  among  a  cluster  of  such  homes  would  also  be  considered 
a  charming  reproduction  of  the  actual  social  life  of  towns  or  cities. 

The  third  reason,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  that  the  system 
meets  with  almost  universal  approval,  which  would  seem  to  show  its 
manifest  adaptability  to  the  general  needs,  and  constitute  perhaps 
the  greatest  presumption  in  its  favor.  And  fourth,  it  is  rightly 
considered  an  improvement  on  the  dormitory  system  which  is  held  as 
the  only  alternative. 

With  one,  therefore,  who  would  modify  this  system  for  which  so 
much  may  be  said,  lies  apparently  the  burden  of  proof,  if  he  be  minded 
to  support  his  opinion  in  the  least..  Can  he  show  that  this  system  is 
imperfect  in  itself?  Can  he  point  to  any  unfavorable  influences  or 
undesirable  results  which  have  come  from  it?  Can  he — preposterous 
though  it  may  sound — suggest  any  improvement?  This  does  for  a 
first  look  at  the  matter.  But  if  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  there  are 
imperfections  and  possibilities  of  improvement,  does  not  the  actual 
logical  proof  rest  with  him  who  claims  that  this  system  is  good  and 
desirable  in  itself,  comparisons  aside.  It  is  evident  that  he  can  have 
no  right  to  proclaim  that  advantages  far  outnumber  disadvantages, 
without  the  support  of  a  proof,  particularly  if  the  disadvantages  stand 
ready  to  be  met.  From  a  logical  standpoint,  then,  the  system  needs 
supporting. 

However,  before  allowing  the  system  to  defend  itself,  it  may  be 
well    to   state    the    questions   on    which    the    agument    rest.      These 
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resolve  themselves  under  two  main  heads,  viz  :  Do  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  a  college  make  necessary  the  introduction  of  a  large 
social  element?  and,  Is  the  influence  of  this  element  favorable  to  the 
best  development  of  the  individual?  These  questions  once  decided, 
the  social  system  under  discussion  may  then,  from  one  point  of  view, 
easily  be  disposed  of. 

The  aim  of  a  college  is  to  produce  cultured,  intelligent  women, 
not  lacking  in  ability  or  individuality.  It  may  do  more  than  this 
and  produce  scholars  —  such,  however,  it  does  not  proclaim  to  be  its 
purpose.  A  college  is  supposed  to  cultivate  and  train  the  natural 
faculties  of  good  sense,  good  judgment,  and  broad-mindedness,  of 
which,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  implant  the  germs.  It  is 
evident  that  a  broad  and  thorough  intellectual  training  is  the  best 
means  to  this  end,  and  that  an  emphasis  of  the  social  element  in 
college  life,  so  great  as  to  narrow  or  letter  this  training,  is  undesira- 
ble. It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  social  element 
is  not  the  substitution  of  one  means  for  another,  both  equally  good. 
For  none  of  the  qualities  which  college  is  supposed  to  ensure  a 
woman, —  unless  it  be  self-control, —  can  be  satisfactorily  developed  by 
a  contact  with  other  students  so  constant  and  annoying  as  in  many 
cases  to  amount  to  friction, —  or  by  participation  in  numberless  petty 
social  affairs,  wholly  without  meaning  or  purpose.  It  would  follow, 
then,  without  any  evidence,  that  an  atmosphere  where  the  social 
overbalance  the  intellectual  interests,  is  not  adapted  to  fulfill  the 
natural  purpose  of  a  college  course. 

For  it  will  be  granted  that  .study  is  impossible,  or  at  least 
unsatisfactory,  under  all  conditions.  There  is  no  discussion  as  to  the 
best  conditions  for  study  —  they  are  universally  recognized.  Every 
student  asks,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  best  work,  a  moderate 
amount  of  quiet,  retirement,  and  intelligent  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  However  much  self-control  or 
"power  of  concentration"  one  may  gain  from  being  forced  to  work 
under  trying  circumstances,  still  it  is  absurd  to  carry  the  ascetic 
principle  so  far  as  to  deny  the  student  those  few  requisites,  when 
they  are  so  simple  and  easily  obtainable.  What  excuse,  then,  for  an 
obtrusive  sociability  which  prevents  retirement,  interrupts  quiet,  and 
creates  a  permanent  atmosphere  distinctly  unfavorable  to  study? 

Moreover,  the  ordinary  college  course  extends  through  but  four 
years;    the   proposal    of   reducing   this    to    three    has   been    seriously 
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discussed.  The  shortness  of  the  course  and  the  abundance  that  it 
offers  are  perpetually  dwelt  upon,  and  "  Make  the  most  of  your 
opportunities  "  would  be  recognized  as  a  proverb  by  many  students. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  realizing  this  would  justify  a  habitual 
and  purposeless  form  of  activity  which  occupies  this  much-valued 
time  without  bringing  any  much-valued  results; — or  how  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  and  force  in  social  directions  can  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  a  deplorable  loss — unless  indeed  it  be 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  an  injury,  because  of  its  influence  to 
others.  There  are  of  course  exceptional  students  who  come  to  college 
sufficiently  equipped  with  strength  and  balance  to  live  out  their  own 
lives  and  follow  their  own  convictions  in  spite  of  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere  and  continual  distraction.  But  the  ordinary  student  at 
any  college,  while  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  comes  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  study,  is  nevertheless  very  impressionable 
and  lacking  in  poise.  Such  a  girl,  falling  at  her  entrance  into  college, 
among  healthy,  companionable  girls  who  made  study  their  chief 
business,  would  feel  inclined  to  study  likewise.  If,  however  she 
should  be  surrounded  by  students  whose  interest  in  their  work  was 
far  from  stimulating,  if  indeed  discoverable,  and  whose  very  atmos- 
phere breathed  triviality  and  common-placeness,  she  would  surely 
have  some  excuse  for  partially  forgetting  what  she  came  for.  A 
college  is  bound  to  consider  the  girl  who  comes  to  study  without 
quite  knowing  how,  and  who  needs  healthy  and  active  sympathy,  as 
well  as  the  scholar,  who  can  in  most  cases  look  out  for  herself.  In 
encouraging  a  social  atmosphere  so  pervasive  as  to  decide  a  girl's 
course  before  she  comes,  is  a  college  taking  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  end  ?  If  a  student  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  her 
attainment,  she  should  be  allowed  freedom  of  choice  as  to  her  manner 
of  life,  and  opportunity  to  develop  what  individuality  she  may  have. 

Defenders  of  such  a  social  life  as  Smith  College  maintains  would 
not  be  slow  in  replying  to  these  statements.  They  would  urge:  "But 
you  are  dealing  with  young  women  of  complex  natures,  not  with 
mere  embodiments  of  brain.  The  fact  that  they  choose  to  come  to 
college  need  not  reduce  them  to  eyes  and  spectacles.  There  are  social 
as  well  as  intellectual  instincts  in  a  woman's  nature  and  if  you  propose 
to  appropriate  four  years  of  her  life,  you  have  no  right  to  ignore  an 
important  element  in  her  make-up  and  thus  give  her  merely  a  one-sided 
training.     It    is  rather    your  duty  to  meet   the  demands   of  this  social 
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instinct  as  far  as  possible."  It  would  be  no  reply  to  such  a  charge  to 
deny  the  social  instinct;  far  wiser  to  acknowledge  it,  and  admit,  too 
that  it  should  be  considered.  But  it  surely  should  not  be  considered 
first.  A  mcderate  amount  of  social  activity  would  gratify  the  natural 
desires  of  a  normal  person  for  companionship  and  recreation,  would 
meet  the  demands  of  health,  and  could  be  subordinated  to  the  main 
interests  of  a  college.  The  kind  of  social  life  at  Smith  College,  is  far 
from  being  the  only  kind  possible,  as  would  doubtless  be  admitted. 
A  college  without  a  campus,  and  all  that  a  campus  involves,  where  not 
more  than  ten,  or  better,  five  students  should  live  in  one  house,  would 
have  the  advantage  in  facilities  for  scholarship  even  if  it  made  teas 
and  dances  less  practicable. 

A  position  very  commonly  held  is  that,  as  a  young  woman  on 
leaving  college  is  likely  to  enter  what  is  called  "  society,"  college 
should  assume  to  fit  her  for  such  a  position.  And  the  pleasant  home 
life  which  the  students  enjoy,  especially  the  teas,  receptions,  and 
parties  in  which  they  constantly  participate,  is  an  admirable  training 
for  the  wider  social  life  which  is  to  follow.  A  course  of  teas  is 
preferable  to  a  hermit's  life,  when  regarded  a  training  for  future 
social  intercourse,  but  surely  there  is  a  "  happy  mean"  where  a  student 
can  get  enough  practice  in  the  art  of  exchanging  remarks  with  her 
fellows,  to  serve  her  in  all  future .  emergencies,  provided  she  has  a 
foundation  of  common  sense.  A  training  in  the  more  elaborate  social 
arts  no  college  can  be  expected  to  afford,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
reprehensible  if  a  girl  is  not  a  finished  social  actress  on  leaving  college. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  such  were  her  aim,  joining  in  every  college 
festivity,  numerous  as  they  are,  for  four  years,  would  doubtless  fail  to 
accomplish  it.     She  would  be  obliged  to  regard  the  time  wasted. 

But  without  any  reference  to  the  society  woman,  it  will  again  be 
argued,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  modern  ideal  is  what  we  hear 
spoken  of  as  the  "  well-rounded  woman."  Can  she  be  well-rounded, 
fitted  to  take  her  place  in  any  sort  of  life,  if  she  does  not  cultivate 
her  tact,  her  sympathy,  her  powers  of  operation,  by  as  much  social 
intercourse  as  Smith  College,  for  instance,  affords  ?  If  the  influence 
of  this  social  life  were  all  for  good,  this  might  hold  true,  for  Avisdom 
is  beyond  question  better  than  knowledge.  But  the  life  in  a  campus 
house,  with  its  constant  rubbing  and  jarring  of  one  temperament 
upon  another,  with  its  numberless  frivolities  which  girls  unthinkingly 
engage,  with,  worst   of   all,  its     emphasis    of   trivialities,    and    power 
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to  develop  self-consciousness,  while  crushing  the  power  of  self- 
expression, —  can  hardly  be  called  broadening  in  every  respect.  In 
many  cases  it  is  pitifully  the  reverse.  No  well-rounded  woman 
would  owe  much  of  her  breadth  to  the  mere  influence  of  such  a  system, 
and  every  girl  should  hesitate  before  submitting  herself  to  its 
influence. 

There  is  a  tradition,  popular  not  only  in  Smith  but  in  other 
colleges,  which,  though  founded  on  an  evident  truth,  has  been  sadly 
abused.  It  was  recently  expressed  by  a  professor,  who  announced 
it  his  firm  conviction  that,  however  valuable  the  courses  which  a 
college  offered,  yet  the  truest  education  was  that  given  by  class- 
mate to  classmate.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  classmates 
themselves  are  not  slow  to  realize  this  truth  an^  «ct  upon  it.  Girls 
"  study"  one  another  and  grudge  no  time  that  is  spent  in  the  pursuit. 
They  feel  justified  in  neglecting  their  work  if  they  can  wring  confessions 
from  their  latest  friend  to  add  to  their  collection  of  eccentric  traits. 
They  study  themselves,  and  grow  unbearably  self-conscious  in  the 
process.  In  short,  the  excesses  to  which  this  principle  may  be  carried 
in  application  are  almost  enough  to  refute  its  inherent  truth.  Every 
college  graduate  knows  that  longer  than  any  book  she  has  read  she 
will  remember  the  friends  she  has  made.  But  the  friends  that  are  so 
highly  valued  could  be  made,  possibly  easier  and  better  made,  under 
simpler  social  conditions.  The  removal  of  social  distinctions  might  do 
much  for  the  formation  of  real  friendships.  A  student  may  obtain 
from  a  fellow-student  knowledge  and  sympathy  obtainable  in  no  other 
way.  But  when  she  begins  to  make  this  her  main  object,  the  principle 
shows  its  dangerous  side.  It  is  therefore  of  no  value  when  used  to 
uphold  a  complex  social  svstem,  when  that  system  can  only  flourish 
by  its  abuse. 

In  fact,  the  danger  in  application  of  all  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  up  to  defend  the  social  life  in  question,  is  easily  shown  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  actual  details  of  that  life.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  in  our  life  to  any  one  coming  to  Smith  college  from  an  insti- 
tution whose  social  life  was  less  pronounced,  would  be  the  spirit  in 
which  the  students  regard  their  work.  Except  among  a  very  few  the 
work  is  invariably  a  secondary  consideration.  And  this  attitude  is  a 
matter  of  custom  and  influence  aud  could  easily  be  changed.  It 
would  not  be  a  question  of  more  time  or  more  work,  but  of  more 
interest,  of  a  more  scholarly   seriousness,   perhaps.      With    the  whole 
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day  betore  them,  students  feel  injured  if  an  afternoon  recitation  is 
imposed.  Chemistry  and  other  sciences  are  not  popular  among  a 
large  class  because  the  laboratory  work  which  these  subjects  involve 
occupies  at  least  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  of  the  week.  A 
student  selects  subjects  supposably  for  the  interest  which  she  has  in 
them,  yet  an  element  of  very  considerable  modifying  influence  in  her 
selection  is  the  consideration  of  the  hours  at  which  the  subjects  are 
scheduled.  One  would  so  like  to  take  a  course  in  history,  but 
otherwise  she  would  finish  work  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  last  two  days  of 
the  week,  and  she  foregoes  the  history.  A  professor  wishing  to  change 
the  hour  of  his  recitation  finds  students  unwilling  to  make  the  change 
because  it  would  interfere  with  their  free  morning.  And  one  professsor 
so  fully  understood  the  spirit  of  the  college  in  this  matter  that  he 
recently  apologized  to  a  large  class  for  holding  a  lecture  on  Saturday, 
a  day  which  he  understood  the  students  preferred  to  devote  to  picnics. 
Now  what  is  to  become  of  all  this  time  the  students  hoard  so 
carefully  ?  the  visitor  might  ask.  What  is  the  main  object  of  the 
students  here,  if  the  College  work  is  so  distinctly  secondary  in 
importance?  If  the  afternoon  is  to  be  spent  in  study,  why  not  as 
well  in  the  laboratory  ?  Or  is  every  one  aiming  merely  to  preserve  as 
much  uninterrupted  leisure  as  she  can? 

What  is  responsible  for  this  particular  attitude  of  the  students  if 
the  social  life  is  not  ? — or  what  could  indicate  more  significantly  its 
over  emphasis? 

Not  only  is  the  spirit  of  study  conspicuously  absent  but  oppor- 
tunity for  study  is  made  very  difficult  through  the  present  conditions 
of  campus  life.  Two  or  three  students  wishing  to  translate  Greek 
together  aloud  may  get  on  very  well,  because  they  can  probably 
drown  out  the  voices  of  their  neighbors  in  the  next  room  ;  but  there 
are  few  hours  in  the  day  in  which  a  student  can  feel  safe  in  attempting 
to  study  philosophy,  and  fewer  in  which  she  can  find  it  possible  to 
write  a  paper  without  refuge  to  the  attic.  There  is  always  a  variety 
of  noise  near  by;  cooking  is  practiced  at  all  hours  ;  and  intimate 
friends  have  a  way  of  dropping  in  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  Worst 
of  all  there  is  ever  present  a  class  who  do  not  study  and  who  feel 
disposed  to  ridicule  those  who  do.  The  affair  of  reading  over  a 
lesson  is  much  talked  about  before  and  after  the  painful  process.  In 
any  case  to  read  a  book  for  an  hour  at  a  time  is  a  decided  virtue.  Such 
^n  atmosphere  may  well  be  criticized  as  lacking  in  seriousness.  Another 
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obstacle  to  study  is  the  fact  that  most  students  have  room-mates.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  system  are  innumerable.  Yet  there  are  students 
who  prefer  double  rooms.  They  are  "  nicer  to  give  teas  in"  and  two 
windows  give  a  better  view  of  the  campus  than  one.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  individual  popularity  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  study- 
If  a  student  is  both  well-liked  and  ambitious  it  is  a  constant  problem 
for  her  to  decide  how  far  she  shall  yield  to  her  friends'  demands  upon 
her  time  and  how  far  to  her  own  wishes  to  study.  It  seems 
ungracious  to  refuse  invitations,  yet  the  acceptance  involves  time  she 
does  not  care  to  spend.  And  if  she  is  well-liked  she  is  human  enough 
to  wish  to  remain  so.  So  she  goes  to  a  tea  every  day  in  the  week  and 
does  her  studying  late  at  night.  The  girl  who  is  not  liked,  who  is 
ignored,  is  still  more  unfortunate.  She  cannot  but  feel  the  unpleasant 
distinctions  of  the  artificial  society  about  her,  and  if  she  is  sensitive 
enough  to  suffer  untold  misery  because  of  it,  she  is  not  to  blame. 
She  may  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  is  unfitted  for  work,  but  she 
cannot  remedy  the  case. 

Can  a  social  system  be  desirable  which  gives  so  little  opportunity 
for  earnest  application?  which  mocks  at  seriousness  and  places 
frivolity  at  the  front?  In  interfering  with  the  purpose  of  the  college 
it  argues  against  itself. 

The  most  efficient  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  statements  is 
that  borne  by  the  students  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  beginning 
to  find  the  strain  of  social  responsibility  somewhat  burdensome,  to 
wish  for  circumstances  when  study  would  be  less  of  a  struggle  and  to 
contrast  the  life  of  those  students  "  off  the  campus"  with  that  in  the 
college  houses.  More  than  this,  students  who  have  tried  the  campus 
life  are  leaving  it  for  the  quieter  life  outside.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
a  girl  who  refused  to  come  on  the  campus  would  have  been  considered 
little  short  of  insane  ;  now  there  are  many  college  students  who 
prefer  not  to  come  on  at  all.  The  kind  of  life  enjoyed  by  three  or 
four  students  who  live  together  in  a  private  home  is  so  very  different 
from  that  in  a  social  campus  house,  with  sixty  social  inhabitants, 
that  there  must  be  a  choice  between  them.  If  the  choice  of  the  average 
student  is  beginning  to  swing  over  toward  the  first,  something  is 
lacking   in    the   second,    for  it  has  been  well  tried. 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  the  social  life  at  Smith  College  is  made 
the  most  important  feature  that  it  in  this  way  limits  and  thwarts  the 
definitely    scholarly   interests,    creates    an    unfavorable    atmosphere, 
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develops  undesirable  traits  in  the  individual  and  tends  to  reduce  the 
students  to  one  type  by  its  emphasis  upon  exterior;  —  the  second  of 
the  issues  with  which  ve  started  is  easily  decided  ;  that  the  influence 
of  a  large  social  element  is  not  favorable  to  the  best  development  of 
the  individual.  That  this  social  element  in  its  present  proportions  is 
not  necessary  would  seem  equally  self-evident.  As  its  influence 
apparently  hinders  the  fulfillment  of  the  aims  of  a  college,  it  is 
naturally  not  made  essential  by  these  aims.  It  has  further  been  made 
plain  that  the  social  life  is  actually  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
aims  of  a  college.  Applying  this,  then,  to  Smith  College,  and  con- 
trasting the  actual  prominence  of  the  social  element  with  the 
proportion  which  it  ought  naturally  to  assume,  it  follows  that  this 
social  life  receives  a  decided  over-emphasis. 

To  hold  this  true,  however,  does  not  mean  that  social  life  should 
be  abolished  ;  only  that  it  should  be  moderated  and  subordinated. 
And  how  far  this  could  actually  be  accomplished  is  of  course  a 
difficult  problem.  Though  questioning  the  principles  of  the  campus 
system,  no  one  would  propose,  practically  its  annihilation;  —  rather, 
so  far  as  possible,  its  simplification.  Unfortunately,  few  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  large  houses  can  be  remedied  ;  though  it  would 
be  well  if  more  students  realized  that  there  were  compensations  for 
living  off  the  campus.  The  part  of  the  social  life  that  could  be 
changed  is  its  spirit.  With  a  different  altitude  toward  college  and  its 
work,  the  restlessness  that  demands  constant  amusement,  the  frivolity 
that  persistently  obtrudes  itself,  the  lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
whose  influence  is  so  pernicious,  —  would  all  fast  disappear.  The 
worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  Smith  graduate  is  that  she  is  too 
much  like  her  classmates.  The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Smith 
College  is  that  students  enter  it  for  the  sake  of  its  "social  life." 

Olivia  Howard  Dunbar. 
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Mrs.  Roberts  came  to  the  door  holding  her  best  parlor  rug,  and 
stood  shaking  it  with  all  the  strength  of  her  thin  muscular  arms. 
Then  she  stopped  for  breath  and  examined  it  critically,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  Eliza  Brown,  seated  on  her  door-step,  idly  watching  her 
neighbor.  The  frown  of  critical  interest  in  the  rug  deepened  to  one 
of  impatience. 

"  Lizz  Brown,  sittin  roun'  at  this  hour.  Cayn't  be  more'n  nine  ! 
She'd  oughterbe  thinkin'  of  her  spring  cleanin'.  Poor  Mr.  Brown  is 
sech  a  tidy  man  'bout  the  farm,  it  must  try  him  awful  to  have  sech  a 
do-nothin'  for  a  wife.  I  s'pose  I'd  oughter  speak  to  her,"  she  thought. 
Then  she  raised  her  voice  and  called  shrilly,  "  Good  mornin,'  Lizz 
Brown." 

"Good  mornin',"  drawled  Lizz  despondently. 

"  I  'spose  you're  plannin' out  y:>ur  gyardenin' ",  continued  Mrs- 
Roberts.     "Don't  know  as  I  am." 

'•  Mine's  mos'  done,  an'  I'm  jest  finishin'  the  cleanin',  an'  after 
that  I've  laid  out  to  get  my  sewin'  done,"  she  said  with  nervous  eager- 
ness. "  How're  you  feelin'  this  mornin',  anyways  ?"  she  added  as  an 
after-thought. 

"I  dunno.     I  guess  I've  got  the  spring-fever." 

"  Well,  I  guess  it's  spring  pretty  much  most  of  the  time  with 
you,"  she  said  sharply. 

"  Pears  like  it  do  be  so,"  answered  Elizy,  and  began  poking  lazily 
in  the  hard  earth  with  her  heel.  This  meekness  was  exasperating, 
and  made  rebuke  powerless,  so  Mrs.  Roberts  continued  differently. 
"  I  s'pose  you've  heard  tell  'bout  Hiram  Davis'  old  mother  ?" 

"Don't  know  as  I  hev."  "Well,  they  do  say  that  the  county,  or 
jedge,  or  mayor,  or  who-some-ever  it  is,  has  made  him  take  her  back 
out  o'  the  poor-house.  I'm  mighty  glad.  He's  been  buyin'  land  an' 
goin'  to  law  'bout  it  for  quite  a  spell,  an'  a  man  who  can  buy  land 
an' go  to  law  'bout  it,  kin  take  keeron  his  mother.  What  do  you  say, 
Lizz  ?" 

Lizz's  eyes  had  opened  a  little  wider  as  she  listened,  but  upon 
this  appeal  they  half-shut  again  as  she  said,  "I  don' know.  He  got 
'long  'thout  her  allright,  an'  I  guess  she's  a  deal  sight  better  off  with  the 
county  poor  than  she'd  a  been,  living  with  him,  poor  creatur'." 
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"  Well,  Lizz  Brown  !  Now  I'm  just  tickled  cause  he's  got  to 
take  her  back.  You  was  always  the  greatest  one  to  live  an'  let  live  ; 
not  very  lively  livin'  either  ;  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  the  shilly- 
shally ways  o'  doin',  no-how."  Then  she  realized  that  precious  time 
was  being  spent  in  gossip,  "  Land  sakes,  T  must  git  to  work  though. 
I  most  believe  I'm  gettin  shiftless.  Ain't  you  got  nothin'  to  do  ?" 
she  added,  impatiently. 

"  I'm  waitin'  for  Mr.  Brown.  He's  goin'  to  town  for  me."  "Well, 
I'll  come  and  help  you,  if  you  want,  this  afternoon,"  answered  the 
busy  little  woman  with  impulsive  generosity,  and  hurried  away, 
leaving  Eliza  Brown  in  her  faded,  torn  calico  wrapper,  leaning  against 
the  house  and  looking  listlessly  about  her.  Everything  seemed  so 
full  of  energy  that  the  stirring  life  tired  her.  She  could  hear  the 
men  shouting  at  their  horses  as  they  ploughed  the  long,  monotonous 
furrows.  One  great,  black,  tree  stood  dead,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
bright  life  around  it,  and  a  flock  of  crows  cawed  in  its  branches. 
The  sun  shone  on  it  all  and  on  the  nerveless  hands  of  the  woman,  who 
watched  it,  and  felt  vaguely  that  she  and  the  tree  were  alike  out  of 
place. 

After  a  little  Fred  Brown  came  toward  the  house  and  went  in, 
but  she  did  not  move.  When  he  came  out  she  noticed  enviously  how 
strong  his  bent  shoulders  looked  under  his  tight  'stre'  coat.  He  spoke 
first  grudgingly,  "  Well,  I'm  goin'  fer  you."  She  began  eagerly,  "be 
sure  you  get  the  "Sure  Cure"  and  don't  get  anythin'  else.  Mrs. 
Peters  was  tellin'  as  how  her  cousins'  aunt  only  took  two  bottles  'fore 
she  was  cured  an'  I've  been  readin'  the  printed  letters  'bout  it  'an — " 
He  interrupted.  This  was  the  only  subject  she  ever  cared  to  talk 
about,  and  he  was  tired  of  miraculous  cures  for  one  dollar  a  bottle, 
six  bottles  for  five,  and  a  sample  bottle  free.  It  had  gone  on  this 
way  for  years.  "  I  guess  I'll  bring  a  doctor,"  he  said.  She  didn't 
answer  and  he  untied  the  team  and  started. 

Pale  yellow  butterflies  fluttered  across  the  dusty  roads  smooth 
from  the  spring  hauling,  and  the  trees  waved  their  branches,  just 
fringed  with  green,  in  the  warm  breeze.  The  fresh  exhilaration  of 
the  spring  did  not  appeal  to  him  except  to  emphasize  the  prospect  of 
endless  hard  work.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  always 
married,  that  he  had  never  been  without  the  constant  draw-back  of 
a  sick  wife,  and  he  realized  bitterly  that  his  hopes  of  enlarging  his 
farm   had    changed    to  the  one  desire,  not  to  mortgage   what   he   had 
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always  owned.  He  couldn't  see  his  way  clear  of  paying  the  doctor 
except  by  selling  some  of  the  farm  tools,  and  this  filled  him  with 
resentment  towards  the  woman  who  had  caused  it  all.  She  wouldn't 
even  try  to  get  well.  There  was  the  "  Mind-cure"  doctor  who  had 
failed  because  "  Lizz  wouldn't  give  up  her  mind  to  her,  wouldn't  even 
make  that  effort.     It  was  just  like  her." 

The  roads  grew  dustier  as  he  drew  nearer  town,  and  by  the  time 
he  "  hitched"  his  horse  in  front  of  the  "  Farmers'  Co-operative  Store  " 
and  went  up  stairs  to  the  doctor's  office,  his  self-pity  and  consciousness 
of  his  own  virtue  were  thoroughly  aroused.  His  faith  in  patent 
medicines  was  gone,  and  he  felt  that  the  last  resort  was  to  bring  a 
doctor  to  tell  her  that  she  really  was  well,  if  she  only  knew  it.  He 
explained  it  all  to  the  old  doctor  who  said  at  last, 

"  Can't   you   bring  Mrs.  Brown  in  ?" 

"  I  guess  I  can't." 

"  I  should  advise  it." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  can't." 

11  Then  I  can't  do  anything  for  you  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"Well,"  he  hesitated,  "the  fact  is,  doctor,  she  ain't  got  nothin' fit  to 
wear  in,"  he  said  confidentially.  The  doctor  clenched  the  arm  of  his 
chair  tightly,  "  I  see  that  you  can  come  in,"  he  said. 

Brown  flushed  angrily. 

"Well,  I  hev  to  come  for  farm  things,  an'  she  won't  make  herself 
nothin',  and  I  ain't  no  millionaire.  She  thinks  she's  awful  sick.  I  guess 
there  ain't  anythin'  the  matter,  a-n'  she's  cost  me  an  awful  lot  of  money 
an' yet  I  don't  want  her  to  die  !"  He  straightened  himself  up  in  con- 
scious virtue.    For  some  time  the  doctor  didn't  speak  and  then  he  said, 

11  If  you  can  take  me  I'll  drive  out  with  you." 

They  went  along  silently,  Brown  feeling  that  he  was  being  blamed, 
and  blamed  unjustly,  and  the  doctor  not  in  the  least  unwilling  that  he 
should  feel  so. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  the  doctor  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Brown  had  really  some  justification,  but  since  Mrs.  Brown  had  a 
cough,  more  nervous  than  anything  else,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  frighten  Brown  a  little,  after  his  heartless  remarks.  So  he 
made  the  most  possible  of  the  cough,  and  of  the  head-aches,  and 
promising  to  send  something  out  to  her  he  turned  to  go,  glancing  at 
Brown,  who  was  pale  and  alarmed.  Before  he  reached  the  door  Mrs. 
Brown  stopped  him,  and  said  suddenly, 
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"  Doctor,"  and  her  face  was  flushed,  "  I  think  I've  got  more  of  a 
right  to  know  'bout  this  than  anyone.  I  can  hit  it  I  guess,  you  don't 
need  to  tell  me  ;  all  this  you've  said  means  if  I'm  keerful  I  can  live 
till  next  spring — p'raps.  Don't  say  nothin',  I  see,"  and  she  turned  away. 

"  But  my  dear  madame,  no  !"  cried  the  doctor,  "you  are  entirely 
mistaken.  I  did  say  that  spring  was  trying,  but  you  will  entirely 
recover,"  then  looking  at  Brown,  he  added,  "  with  care." 

She  looked  at  him  wholly  unconvinced  and  then  said,  "  thank 
you  fer  comin'  doctor,  so  far,  it's  a  down-right  shame  to  bother  you 
so.  Fred,  aint  you  goin'  to  take  him  back?"  They  left,  and  her 
eyelids  fell  in  the  old  heavy  way  as  she  looked  out  silently. 

Little  Mrs.  Roberts  had  eagerly  watched  all  this,  and  with  the 
privilege  of  a  next-door  neighbor  and  a  cousin,  she  called  Brown  and 
asked  him  what  the  doctor  said.  "  Well,  it  'pears  she's  really  a  sick 
woman,  awful  sick,  but  she  ain't  goin'  to  die,  an'  she  thinks  she  is. 
Doctor  says  she's  got  to  be  cheered  up,  but  my  cheerin'  ain't  never 
done  no  good.     Sposin'  you  try,  will  you  ?" 

She  answered  readily,  "  Yes,  I  will,"  and  smiled  shrewdly. 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Brown  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  voice  cry,  just 
behind  her  — 

"Well,  I  thought  all  you  'uns  must  be  dead,  I've  been  a  knockin' 
an'  a  knockin'  !  You  look  sorter  peaked.  I'll  red  up  till  you  're  ready 
to  help." 

"'Guess  I'm  as  ready  as  I'll  ever  be.  It  do  seem  a  purty  short 
time  though,"  said  Lizz  musingly.  "  What's  a  short  time  ?"  "Oh, 
nothin,'  a  year,  I  guess.  All  this  don't  seem  much  worth  while."  She 
moved  about  aimlessly. 

"  I  do  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  "if  cleanin'  ain't  worth  while 
I  don't  know  what  is,  next  year  likely  you  won't  clean  at  all." 

"  Likely  not,"  said  Lizz  and  that  was  all. 

"  What  a  lot  of  grit  she  does  waste  on  nothin,  "  thought  Mrs. 
Roberts,  half-admiringly.  Then  she  said  bluntly,  "  I  s'pose  you 
mean  your  goin'  to  die." 

Lizz  seemed  pleased  "  Oh,  how  did  you  know,  but  don't  tell  Mr. 
Brown  I  must  bear  up  an'  be  cheerful  for  him."  Nothin'  could  have 
been  less  cheerful  than  her  voice,  "  I  kin  last  till  spring." 

"  Wall,  spring's  not  a  bad  time  for  a  fun'ral  sence  you've  laid 
out  to  die  then.  They  makes  such  long  pleasant  drives.  The  last 
one    was    old    Griggs,  I    don't    enjoy    winter  fun'rals  much,  though." 
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Lizz  looked  at  her  with  open  mouth  aud  astonished  eyes  ;  she  went 
on,  "you've  got  a  nice  little  house  an' a  good  farm,  but  you  can't 
never  get  no  pleasure  out  of  it.  You'll  never  get  well.  P'raps  Mr. 
Roberts  will  buy  this  next  year,  if  Mr.  Brown  don't  keep  it." 
Lizz  got  up,  quickly,  her  face  red  and  her  eyes  full  of  anger.  "Well, 
I  guess  you'll  dispose  of  my  things  after  I  die,"  she  cried  excitedly. 
You'll  not  get  rid  o'  me  just  yet  awhile,  I'm  younger  than  you  be,  an' 
you'll  find  I'll  hang  on  a  good  spell  longer  too,  an'  the  next  time 
you"  —  but  Mrs.  Roberts  was  gone. 

When  Brown  came  home,  full  of  self-reproach,  he  found  his  wife 
sitting  in  the  window,  sewing.  He  felt  that  she  would  die  before  he 
could  ever  be  different  to  her.  He  didn't  know  how  to  begin  or  what 
to  say,  so  he  lit  the  lamp  first,  and  then  he  saw  that  she  was  mending 
with  uncertain,  trembling  stitches,  an  old  coat  of  his,  long  since    torn. 

Constance  McCalmont. 


THE  SAGA  OF  THRYMR 

(  FROM   THE    ICELANDIC  ). 

Wroth  then  was  Ving-Thorr.     Gone  was  his  hammer. 
His  beard  and  his  shaggy  locks  shook. 
Thei  said  he,  "  Loki  !     Hear  what  I  say  ! 
My  hammer  is  stolen  by  a  god." 

Then  to  fair  Freyja's  town  quickly  went  they, 
Her  feather  coat  gladly  she  lent. 
Loki  flew  forth,  and  the  winged  coat  resounded, 
He  came  to  the  great  giants'  home. 

Thrymr  sat  on  high,  with  his  grey-hounds  gold-chained, 
And  evened  the  manes  of  his  mares. 
"  What  is  it  now  with  the  gods  and  the  elves, 
1  hat  you  are  to  Jotunheim  come  ?" 

"  111  is  it  now  with  the  gods  and  the  elves, 
Have  you  hidden  the  Thunderer's  hammer?" 

11  Eight  leagues  I've  buried  it.     None  shall  it  find, 
If  Freyja  comes  not  as  my  wife." 
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Thorr  was  in  Ass-garth  when  Loki  returned. 
"  Tell  the  tale  of  your  errand  to  Thrymr. 
For,"  said  he,  "  oft  sagas  fail  us  up  here  ; 
Then  lying  is  given  for  truth." 

Loki  then  told  of  Thrymr's  message  so  dire, 

And  bade  Freyja  dress  as  a  bride. 

Freyja  was  wroth  ;  the  whole  hall  shook  beneath  her  ; 

Her  necklace,  great  Brising,  was  moved. 

"Me  do  you  think  now  so  eager  for  marriage, 
That  I  should  ride  back  there  with  you  ?" 
Then  sat  the  gods  in  high  council  in  Ass-garth, 
Till  Heimdallr,  wisest  of  all, 

Spoke,  "  Let  us  dress  Thorr  in  maiden  bride's  linen, 

With  Brising,  the  necklace  so  large. 

Full  o'er  his  knees  let  the  woman's  weeds  fall, 

A  neat  knot  of  hair,  too,  on  high." 

Mighty  Thorr  said,  "  Me  a  coward  you'll  call 
When  bride's  clothes  are  bound  upon  me." 
Loki  said,  "  Cease,  Thorr,  we  gods  will  all  fall 
If  never  your  hammer  you  find." 

So  they  drove  down  to  the  home  of  the  giants, 
The  bride  with  sharp  Loki  as  maid. 
Gladly  did  Thrymr  see  them  coming,  and  said, 
"  Of  treasures  I  lack  nought  but  Freyja." 

Evening  had  come,  and  a  feast  for  the  giants, 
And  dainties  for  women  were  spread. 
Then  did  the  bride  eat  one  ox  and  a  salmon, 
And  drank  off  three  gallons  of  mead. 

Thrymr  wondered  greatly,     "  Ne'er  saw  I  a  maid 
Drink  as  much  and  take  such  huge  bites." 
Loki,  the  maid,  then  in  cunning  replied, 
"  Eight  nights  she  has  fasted  for  this." 

Thrymr  drew  the  veil  and  would  kiss  his  fair  bride, 
But  started  back,  stricken  with  fear. 
"  Why  are  your  eyes  now  so  fierce,  my  dear  Freyja? 
They  burn  like  to  fire  in  your  head." 
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Then  the  maid,  slyly,  "  Eight  nights  slept  she  not, 
So  longed  she  to  come  to  your  hall.". 
In  came  Thrymr's  sister  to  ask  for  the  fee. 
"  Now  give  your  red  ring  for  our  love." 

Thrymr  then  spake,  "  Bring  in  the  hammer  called  Mjollnir, 

To  lay  on  the  bride's  knees  in  blessing." 

Stern  Thorr,  the  Thunderer,  rejoiced  at  this  chance, 

Up  leaped  he  and  struck  Thrymr  the  first. 

Dower  he  paid  to  the  sister  that  asked  it 
In  blows  from  the  hammer,  not  coin. 
Thus  Odin's  son  found  his  hammer  at  last, 
And  slew  many  giants  therewith. 

Sarah  E.  Bawden. 


AN   ARAB  SETTLEriENT 

"You  ought  to  go  down  to  the  Arab  settlement  some  day,"  Mrs. 
Arnold  said  to  me  one  evening  after  tea. 

"Arab  settlement?"  I  repeated  almost  incredulous  of  any  such 
good  fortune.  "  Yes,  there  is  one  down  in  the  hollow  beyond  the 
upper  lot,"  and  then  seeing  my  curiosity  was  not  satisfied,  "you  see 
they  employ  a  good  many  Arabs  in  the  brick-yard.  They  are  very 
good  help  in  digging  the  clay  and  carting  the  brick.  They  and  the 
Hungarians  had  a  terrible  time  last  week.  Mr.  Arnold  had  to  get  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  go  down  there  to  prevent  them  killing 
one  another.  " 

Who  would  have  thought  that  New  York  state  harbored  any  life 
so  thrilling  and  barbaric  !  What  types  there  must  be  at  the 
settlement  ! 

I  tried  to  conceal  my  delight  at  such  an  unseemly  moment,  and 
said,  "rather  dangerous  business  for  Mr.  Arnold,  I  should  think.  " 

"  We  sent  to  New  York  for  an  officer  the  next  day  and  the  belliger- 
ents were  taken  away.  Those  that  remain  seem  amicable  enough.  I 
hope  we  haven't  frightened  you.  " 

I  said  that  I  should  be  very  much  interested  to  see  the  settlement, 
aud  with  so  much  ardor  that  young  Mr.  Arnold  offered  to  take  me 
down  the  next  day. 
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At  four  o'clock  work  at  the  brick-yard  stopped  and  Mr.  Arnold 
came  around  by  the  road  where  I  sat  sketching  ready  to  go  down  to 
the  settlement. 

"  You  might  take  these  traps  alon'g,  "  he  said,  "  it  is.  three  hours 
before  it  begins  to  get  dark  and  you  may  see  something  worth  while 
there.  " 

I  recognized  this  as  an  offer  to  sit  around  on  the  ground  and  wait 
for  me  for  three  long  hours  while  I  sketched,  but  it  was  too  great  a 
temptation  to  resist,  and  I  thanked  him  with  some  feeble  regrets  for 
his  part  of  the  plan.  He  slung  the  knapsack  over  his  shoulders, 
seized  my  white  umbrella,  and  we  started  off.  It  was  only  a  short 
walk  to  the  barb-wire  fence  that  separated  the  Arab  pastures  from 
the  Arnold's  domains,  and  I  don't  know  but  the  fence,  seemed  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  experience.  Well,  we  got  through 
it  someway,  and  struck  into  a  little  foot-path  that  the  men  had  made 
in  going  to  and  from  the  work  ;  we  travelled  this  and  came  out  on  the 
brow  of  a  low  hill  which  overlooked  the  village.  It  was  more 
picturesque  than  the  best  of  my  dreams.  There  below  in  the  side  of 
the  hill  was  a  semi-circle  of  "  dugouts,  "  the  roofs  thatched  with 
leaves  and  dirt,  and  the  front  in  which  there  was  a  low  door-way, 
made  of  boards  loosely  thrown  together  and  covered  with  dry  vines 
and  willows  closely  interwoven. 

There  were  one  or  two  men  lounging  about  on  the  ground  with 
red  fezes  on  their  heads  and  one  of  them  got  up  and,  pipe  in  mouth, 
scrambled  up  the  bank  past  us,  conspicuously  on  an  errand,  and 
returned  very  soon,  down   the  path,  by  us  again. 

"  That  fellow  would  make  a  great  sketch  !  "  1  said  half  to  myself. 
"Such  a  characteristic  Arab  face!"  I  added  enthusiastically,  never 
having  seen  an  Arab  before. 

"  Would  you  like  to  try  it,  "  Mr.  Arnold  asked. 

"  I  would,  "  I  said  vigorously. 

"  Mind  staying  here  a  minute  or  two  alone  while  I  run  down  and 
see  about  it  —  he  is  at  work  down  there.  Charlie  is  the  chef,"  he  added 
by  way  of  explanation  as  he  started  down  the  bank,  "  friend  of  mine.  " 

Mr.  Arnold  and  Charlie  talked  for  some  minutes.  I  saw  them 
nodding  and  pointing  and  I  felt  sure  the  arrangement  was  being 
concluded  successfully. 

Another  man  came  up  the  bank  near  me.  I  was  not  afraid 
though,   I  had   theories    about  a  spark    of   human   kinship    and    love 
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hidden  away  in  every  man's  breast,  even  a  barbarian's,  and  I  smiled 
sweetly  at  him.    He  went  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Arnold  came  back. 

"  I've  made  the  bargain,  "  he  said. 

"Charlie  says  for  me  to  go  over  to  that  squad  of  men  and  ask  for 
No.  2.  When  No.  2  presents  himself  I  am  to  take  him  to  Charlie  and 
he  will  fix  it  up  with  him.  Oh,  and  I  said  you  would  make  a  sketch 
for  the  fellow  —  they  wouldn't  accept  money  —  just  a  small  daub  you 
know.     Did  you  mind  that  fellow  that  came  up  the  bank  ? " 

I  assured  him  that  I  did  not,  and  he  went  off  again,  after  No.  2. 

There  was  a  buzzing  of  voices  from  the  squad  of  men,  and  then 
one  got  up  and  went  with  Mr.  Arnold  to  the  chef.  In  a  few  minutes 
No.  2  was  going  ajound  the  settlement  on  a  run,  diving  into  one  dug- 
out and  another,  collecting  his  costume.  We  got  my  traps  down  the 
bank  and  selected  a  dugout  for  a  back-ground  to  the  sketch.  I  set  up 
rtiy  stool  and  umbrella  and  was  taking  out  my  brushes  when  No.  2 
appeared  on  the  run  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  male  portion  of  the 
settlement  who  followed  straggling  after. 

I  was  disappointed  at  first  for  I  am  rather  modest  and  never  like 
to  perform  before  a  crowd,  but  after  they  came  nearer  and  settled 
down  all  around  me  I  doubt  if  my  disappointment  was  as  great  as 
my  fear.     I  glanced  at  Mr.  Arnold.     He  evidently  felt  perfectly  safe. 

I  took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  began  tacking  it  on  my  board. 
I  had  decided  how  to  arrange  him.  He  should  be  sitting  before  the 
door  of  his  dugout  lazily  watching  the  sails  on  the  river,  —  and  there 
was  a  splendid  hump  of  earth  for  him  to  sit  on.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  controversy  going  on  among  the  men.  I  looked  up  to  see  what  was 
the  matter;  there  stood  No.  2  before  me,  splendidly  arrayed  in  his 
Arab  clothes.  He  had  a  red  and  yellow  scarf  of  subdued  tones  wound 
around  his  head  and  hanging  down  his  back,  a  blue  gray  shirt,  baggy 
blue  trousers  and  crowning  touch,  a  bright  red  silk  sash  around  his 
waist.  There  was  only  one  jarring  note,  an  immense  brass  watch 
chain  with  charm  pinned  across  the  front  of  his  shirt  from  side  to 
side.  "But  of  course  that  could  be  left  out.  But  what  was  this  thing 
beside  him  standing  with  arms  couscientiously  rigid  at  his  side  and 
eyes  fixed  on  a  distant  point  just  like  No.  2.  Some  of  the  men  were 
punching  him  and  laughing  and  some    pointed  to  him  and  said  to  me. 

"  He  Arab  lady,  see  ?" 

I  understood.     Mr.  Arnold  was  a  genius  !     They    had    thrown    in 
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an  extra  one.  I  should  paint  them  both,  this  man  dressed  up  to 
represent  a  woman  as  well  as  No.  2. 

It  was  ridiculous  but  I  did  not  dare  to  laugh.  "  The  lady  "  was 
one  of  the  most  villainous  looking  men  of  the  crowd.  He  had  on  an 
old  apron  and  a  woman's  calico  dress-waist  partly  buttoned  down  the 
front.  There  was  a  long  brass  chain  around  his  neck  and  a  big  brass 
seal  ring  on  his  finger.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Arnold  in  despair,  he  laughed 
and  said  to  "the  lady." 

"  She  paint  No.  2  first  and  then  you,  see  ?  No.  2  first  and  then 
you."  "  The  lady"  did  not  understand  but  some  of  the  men  did. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  gibberish  and  one  man  pushed  "the  lady"  to  the 
side  and  No  2.  stood  alone  before  me.  I  asked  him  to  sit  down  on 
that  hump  of  dirt.     He  looked  disgusted  and  said, 

"  This  not 'show  !  "  pointing  to  the  watch  chain. 

But  I  succeeded  in  making  him  understand  that  in  the  one  I  made 
for  him  he  should  be  standing  and  then  he  sat  down  reluctantly.  He 
took  the  pose  very  well  ;  a  dreamy  far-away  look  came  into  his  eyes 
and  he  was  quite  oblivious  to  the  talking  of  the  men.  I  put  in  the 
essential  lines  in  pencil  and  then  opened  my  paint  box.  Every  voice 
ceased  and  they  crowded  closer.  One  ruffian  brushed  my  hat  in  his 
desire  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  detail.  Another  got  around  in  front 
of  me  and  obstructed  my  view  but  Mr.  Arnold*  remonstrating  with 
them  good-naturedly  made  them  get  back.  I  worked  on  enthusias- 
tically and  had  my  sketch  done  in  an  hour.  I  told  No.  2  he  could  get 
up  then  and  I  showed  him  the  sketch.  He  took  it  eagerly,  looked  at 
it  a  second  and  then  with  a  pitying  look  gave  it  back  to  me. 

"  No  good,"  he  said  shaking  his  head.  And  that  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Arnold  laughed  and  put  the  sketch  into  my 
portfolio. 

"  You  must  make  a  good  one  for  them  now,"  he  said. 

We  told  "  the  lady"  he  might  be  in  this  one  and  they  took  up 
their  old  position  in  front  of  me.  I  put  on  the  color  fresh  and  vivid 
in  its  pristine  state,  brought  out  the  watch  chain  and  seal  very 
brilliantly,  and  had  the  thing  done  and  handed  over  to  them  in  ten 
minutes. 

They  examined  it  long  and  intently  handing  it  back  and  forth 
from  one  to  the  other.  A  murmer  of  approval  went  around.  It  was 
plain  that  they  were  pleased. 

I  began  packing  up  my    traps    when    a    fierce-looking    man    with 
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bloodshot  eyes  lounged  down  on  the  ground   in    front    of    me    making 
wild  gestures  and  talking  unintelligible  jargon. 

I  caught  the  words,  "paint   me  —  to-morrow,    will  you? — "dead." 

Heavens  !  what  did  he  mean,  if  I  did  not  paint  him  to-morrow  he 
would  make  me  dead.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Arnold,  he  seemed  unmoved, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  I  reckon  he  wants  to  have  you  sketch  him  lying  as 
though  dead, — these  fellows  have  funny  notions  of    the  artistic." 

"Oh,  that  is  too  absurd,  he  can't  mean  that, "  I  said,  and  I 
hastily  unjointed  my  umbrella  staff  and  strapped  it  with  the  other 
things. 

"Oh,  th.it's  what  he  means  though,  I  know,  don't  you  be  frightened," 
Mr.  Arnold  said,  and  he  shouldered  my  knap-sack. 

I  thanked  No.  2  rather  hastily  and  hurried  up  the  bank.  The 
fierce-looking  man  with  the  bloodshot  eyes  had  gotten  up  and  was 
waving  his  arms  and  shouting. 

"  Paint  me — to-morrow — make  dead — will  you  ?    Will  you?" 

I  didn't  hear.  I  just  went  on  and  never  looked  back  until  I  had 
gotten  through  the  barb-wire  fence.  But  when  morning  came 
and  I  found  that  I  had  not  been  murdered  in  my  bed,  I  was  disposed 
to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  Arab  nature. 

Theona  C.  Peck. 


THE   UNUSED   HARP 

I  saw  thee  fling  thy  glittering  harp  away, 
With  piteous  lip,  thy  faltering  hand  was  numb. 
Why  didst  thou 'wish  to  sing  when  thou   wert  dumb, 
When  did  the  hope  begin  that  cursed  thy  day  ? 
No  other  hand  shall  break  its  slumbers,  nay 
Let  the  warm  sun  lull  the  sad  strings  to  sleep, 
They  are  all  mute  ;  thou,  happy  one,  canst  weep, 
And  mourn  the  fate  that  will  not  let  thee  play. 
I  found  thy  harp  'mong  grasses  hidden  long, 
The  fragrance  of  the  song  thou  couldst  not  sing 
Breathes  over  it,  like  thee  it  seems,  and  strong 
Aspiring  tendrils  to  its  bosom  cling, 
And  flowers  laugh  into  an  uttered  song 
And  wander  like  sweet  strains  along  its  string. 

Anna  H.  Branch. 
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The  last  rays  of  the  cold  December  sun  were  lighting  up  the  old 
town  of  Nantucket.  They  turned  to  fire  the  freshly  gilded  dome  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  which  looks  down  patronizingly  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  hill  upon  the  old  buildings  below  it,  as  some  young  people 
look  down  upon  those  who  have  grown  old-fashioned  and  weather- 
beaten  through  hard  service.  They  lingered  lovingly  upon  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  perched  upon  the  cliff  at  the  right  of  the  town,  long 
after  the  crumbling  wharves  below  were  hardly  discernible.  Then 
they  vanished  behind  the  hills  and  darkness  settled  down  over  the 
town. 

Nowhere  did  the  sun  linger  longer  than  about  a  plain,  unpretentious 
looking  house  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  cliff.  There  are 
many  such  houses  in  the  town, —  two  stories  and  a  half,  painted  white 
with  green  olinds,  and  on  the  roof  the  small,  oblong  railed  walk  or 
"lookout"  from  which  one  can  see  beneath,  the  long  slender  line  of 
the  jetty  which  keeps  the  waters  from  receding  from  the  harbor. 
Beyond  it  lie  the  shining  waters  of  Vineyard  Sound,  while  behind 
stretch  the  moors  which  rise  and  fall  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
protected  from  its  waters  by  a  low  line  of  sand  dunes.  In  the  autumn 
the  moors  are  bright  with  red  bunch-berries,  purple-asters  and  yellow 
golden-rod,  but  now  they  are  a  dull  brown  relieved  only  by  patches  of 
snow. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  house,  however,  seldom  used  the  lookout 
as  a  point  from  which  to  admire  the  beauties  of  their  little  island. 
Captain  Macy,  its  owner,  was  a  man  who  having  grown  old  in  the 
whaling  service,  had  retired  to  the  safer  and  less  toilsome  business  of 
mate  of  a  pretty  cat-boat.  After  he  had  returned  from  taking  out 
a  boat  load  of  the  gay  visitors  who  flood  the  island  in  summer,  and 
had  been  called  upon  to  tell  all  his  thrilling  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  he  was  more  satisfied  to  sit  down  with  his  pipe 
by  the  fire  than  to  climb  the  steep  stairway  to  the  lookout,  and  admire 
his  island  and  stretch  of  sea  beyond.  His  practical  wife  would  have 
scorned  to  waste  her  time  in  any  such  idleness,  and  their  little  grand- 
daughter, Eda,  used  it  only  when  they  heard  a  ship  in  distress  or 
when  they  were  watching  for  a  belated  boat. 
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These  three  lived  alone  in  the  house.  The  old  couple  had  had  a 
son,  but  he  had  run  away  and  married  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  Not 
many  years  after,  his  wife  died,  and  his  parents  forgetting  their  anger 
in  their  pity  for  his  one  child,  had  written  to  have  her  brought  to 
them.  So  Eda  became  one  of  the  family  and  now,  at  twelve,  was  her 
grandmother's  faithful  support  and  her  grandfather's    greatest    pride. 

During  the  winter  few  strong  and  able-bodied  seamen  stay  at 
Nantucket.  Those  who  do  not  go  to  sea,  generally  serve  at  the  life- 
saving  stations,  either  at  Surfside  on  the  south  shore  of  the  island,  on 
whose  dangerous  shoals  so  many  ships  have  been  wrecked,  or  at 
Muskegat,  a  little  island  not  far  from  Nantucket,  boasting  scarcely 
another  building  than  the  life-saving  station. 

The  captain  of  the  Madge  of  which  Captain  Macy  was  mate  went 
every  year  with  his  boat  to  the  station  at  Muskegat  towards  the  last 
of  September  and  stayed  until  late  in  the  spring.  Captain  Macy  was 
himself  too  old  to  serve.  He  now  owned  only  a  small  lobster-boat  in 
which  he  went  out  in  winter  when  the  harbor  was  not  frozen,  and  his 
little  family  was  dependent  for  food  on  the  fish  which  he  brought 
back  from  his  trips. 

On  this  particular  December  afternoon,  Eda  was  standing  at  the 
ironing-board  in  the  kitchen,  ironing  vigorously.  Every  now  and  then 
she  looked  towards  the  window  as  the  bare  branch  of  an  old  apple-tree 
beat  against  the  pane.  "  The  winds  rose  terrible  fast,  "  she  murmured 
to  herself  with  an  anxious  look,  wrinkling  her  small  forehead,  as  she 
folded  a  handkerchief  and  brought  the  iron  down  on  it  with  a  little 
thud.  The  only  answer  was  a  dash  of  rain  against  the  pane.  "  I 
wish  grand'ther  was  home  safe, "  as  she  smoothed  out  a  towel 
on  the  board.  For  some  minutes  the  big  iron  guided  by  the  strong 
little  hand  flew  swiftly  back  and  forth.  Suddenly  she  flung  the 
towel  she  was  ironing  into  the  basket,  placed  the  iron  with  a  swift 
movement  upon  the  stove  and  opened  the  outer  door.  A  gust  of  wind 
came  rushing  in  nearly  taking  her  breath  away  and  causing  the  doll- 
carriage,  which  had  been  pushed  under  the  table  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way,  to  take  a  rollicking  trip  on  its  own  account  across  the  kitchen 
floor.     Then  the  door  swung  to  with  a  bang. 

"  My,  it's  lots  worse'n  I  thought  !  "  gasped  the  child.  "  It's  awful 
late  too,  "  she  added  glancing  at  the  clock,  "somthin'  must  have 
h.ippened  to  gran'ther,"  and  with  a  determined  air  she  seized  the  long 
spy-glass    from    its  place  on  the  shelf,  murmuring,    "  I'm    real   glad 
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granny  went   over   to  see   Miss   Coffin,  she'd  be  kinder  scared,  I'm 
'fraid.  " 

Then  she  ran  up-stairs  to  the  lookout  snatching  a  heavy  shawl 
from  its  peg  behind  the  door  as  she  went. 

Before  undoing  the  trap-door  she  fastened  on  the  shawl  securely. 
Then  she  raised  the  door  with  her  strong  young  arms  and  it  swung 
slowly  back  letting  in  a  gust  of  wind  which  was  like  a  dash  of  salt 
spray  in  her  face. 

She  crept  out  and  stood  leaning  back  in  the  lee  of  the  chimney. 
The  gloss  left  by  the  setting  sun  had  vanished  and  the  storm  was 
coming  up  fast.  She  could  see  one  or  two  boats  in  the  harbor  cutting 
swiftly  through  the  water  towards  the  dark  wharves.  She  raised  the 
glass  to  her  eye  and  scanned  them  anxiously,  one  after  the  other. 
"  That's  ol'  Cap'n  Coffin's,  "  she  said  to  herself  as  she  examined  the 
first.  "  No,  this  ain't  it  neither,"  as  the  glass  moved  to  the  next,  "  that 
must  be  Cap'n  Gardner's.  " 

As  the  glass  swept  farther  and  farther  out  to  sea  the  anxious 
wrinkle  on  her  forehead  deepened.  But  suddenly  she  cried  out  joy- 
fully, "  that 's  him,  that 's  him.  "  The  boat  was  outside  the  jetty.  Eda 
watched  her  through  the  waves  lovingly  and  without  any  fear  at  first. 
She  lay  over  on  her  side  as  she  tore  through  the  waves  leaving  a  wide 
rent  in  the  waters  behind  her. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  came  to  her  that  the  little  craft 
was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  such  a  storm.  As 
she  was  trying  to  put  the  thought  from  her,  she  saw  a  blast  strike 
her  sheet  and  in  a  minute  more  the  boat  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
jetty. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  turned  and  ran  down-stairs, 
mechanically  closing  the  trap-door  after  her,  murmuring  as  she  did  so, 
"  Granny  might  be  cold.  "  She  put  the  glass  quickly  back  in  its  place 
and  ran  out  shutting  the  door  carefully  behind  her. 

The  cold  wind  cleared  her  head.  She  was  no  longer  mechanical 
but  determined.  "  There  ain't  a  man  left  in  town  any  stronger'n  I 
am,"  she  said  to  herself  proudly,  "an'  he's  my  gran'ther,  "  and  she  flew 
on.  .She  knew  the  easiest  place  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  and  was 
there,  down  it,  and  across  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  to  the  first  great 
stones  of  the  jetty  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

She  had  walked  the  long  half  mile  of  the  jetty  many  times  in 
summer  when  the  tides  were  low  and  the  rocks  were  baked  brown  by 
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the  sun.  Now  they  were  black  and  formidable  Still  she  kept  on, 
now  jumping,  now  climbing,  from  one  one  rock  to  another.  When  at 
last  she  came  to  a  gap  too  wide  to  be  jumped,  she  seized  a  piece  of 
drift-wood  which  the  waves  had  lodged  among  the  rocks,  crossed  on  that, 
and  hurried  on  dragging  it  after  her  to  use  again  if  she  should  need  it. 

As  Eda  toiled  bravely  on,  the  old  man  was  lying  exhausted  upon 
the  rocks  near  the  end  of  the  jetty.  He  had  made  a  brave  resistance 
against  the  dashing  waves,  for  he  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  gen- 
erations of  sturdy  sea-captains,  not  one  of  whom  had  given  up  his  life 
without  a  struggle.  He  had  been  half  stunned  for  sometime  after  he 
had  crawled  up  on  the  jetty,  but  with  the  return  of  consciousness  came 
the  hope  of  rescue.  He  tried  to  raise  himself  but  was  too  weak.  He 
could  only  lie  back  with  his  head  propped  against  a  rock. 

He  looked  about  him.  What  was  that  dark  object  between  him 
and  the  row  of  houses  upon  the  hill?  He  did  not  remember  any 
building  there.  No,  it  moved.  Was  it  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  He  could 
not  tell,  but  what  could  anyone  be  doing  there  in  such  weather  ?  If  he 
could  only  make  himself  heard.  He  tried  to  cry  out  but  his  voice 
failed  him.  Then  a  look  of  hope  lighted  up  his  rugged  face  as  he 
realized  that  the  figure  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  was  a  girl,  for  now  he  could  see  her  skirt  and  her  long  hair 
blowing  in  the  wind.  Every  now  and  then  she  paused  a  moment  as 
if  for  breath.  Somehow,  in  spite  of  his  dazed  condition  he  noticed 
something  strangely  familiar  in  the  little  figure.  Surely  there  was 
only  one  person  who  flung  back  her  head  just  so  and  shook  the  curls 
from  her  eyes  in  that  defiant  manner. 

"  It's  Eda,  "  cried  the  old  man. 

Heavy  storms  are  frequent  on  the  island.  Through  them  all, 
women  go  around  performing  their  daily  tasks,  and  indulging  in 
their  daily  gossip.  These  are  a  part  of  their  lives— the  dull  sky,  the 
blustering  winds,  the  black  white-capped  waves.  If  they  stop  at  all 
to  think  of  the  men  at  sea  battling  with  the  storm  it  is  with  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head  and  the  thought  that  sooner  or  later  the  sea  claims 
them  all.  So  when  Mrs.  Macy  had  come  home  and  found  the  house 
empty  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Eda  and  her  grandfather  were 
out  somewhere  together,  and  had  set  to  work  to  finish  the  ironing. 
But  as  it  grew  darker  and  darker  she  became  anxious,  left  her 
ironing,  and  went  into  the  front  room.  She  pushed  the  curtain  aside 
and  peered  out.     In  the  narrow  street  the  snow  had  been  washed  away 
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in    places    by   the    rain  and  the  glow  of  a  lamp  in  a  window  opposite 
sent  a  streak  of  light  across  the  bare  cobble-stones. 

"Got  a  light  in  their  front  room,"  the  old  lady  murmured,  "they 
must  ha'  got  comp'n'y.  I  wish  they'd  come  hum,"  she  went  on  fret- 
fully to  herself,  "  but  law  me,  I  guess  I  won't  begin  to  worrit  at  my 
age,"  and  she  dropped  the  curtain  and  went  back  to  her  work.  The 
ironing,  finished,  she  bustled  around  getting  supper.  "It's  kind  o' 
relievin'  like  that  you  kin  always  work,"  she  said  to  herself,  "an' 
there'll  be  sum'  thin'  hot  for  'em  to  eat,  too." 

At  that  minute  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  Eda  stood  on  the 
threshold  with  a  face  so  white  and  tired,  that  her  grandmother 
dropped  the  stick  of  wood  she  was  putting  into  the  fire,  crying,  "Why 
Eda  child,  Eda,  what's  the  matter  ?  Then  she  saw  that  the  girl  was 
supporting  the  old  man  and  without  a  word  she  got  them  into  the 
house,  wrapped  them  in  blankets  and  sat  them  before  the  kitchen  fire. 
Then  while  she  dosed  them  with  hot  tea,  she  listened  to  their  story 
as  Eda  told  it.  Her  care-worn  face  looked  down  upon  them  with  a 
glance  of  love  and  thankfulness,  but  she  was  very  quiet. 

During  it  all  the  old  man  lay  back  in  his  chair  apparently 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  After  a  while  he 
broke  in  slowly  and  reflectively,  "  D'ye  remember  that  nor'wester  we 
hed,  Nancy  ?  Twas  the  winter  afore  Eda  come  to  us.  This  was 
jest  sich  another.  You'd  ha'  thought  that  sheet  was  rotten  clear 
through,  the  way  it  broke.  An'  there  I  only  put  it  on  new  last  fall,  I 
thought  'twas  my  last  minute  though  when  I  went  under."  Then 
after  a  pause.  "  I  got  so  weak  tryin'  to  git  back,  I  wanted  Eda  to  let 
me  be  there,  but  '  No'  sez  she,  'I  got  to  git  yer  back  to  granny  safe.' 
She's  a  plucky  girl,"  and  his  eyes  closed  again   wearily. 

A  little  later  when  Mrs.  Macy  was  locking  up  the  house  for  the 
night  she  found  a  long  plank  upon  the  step. 

"  What's  this  piece  of  driftwood,  child?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  that's  what  I  crossed  the  rocks  on,"  Eda  replied. 

The  old  man  roused  himself  and  weakly  called  to  them  to  bring 
it  nearer  so  that  he  could  see  it.     "  Where'd  yer  get  it,  Eda  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  I  picked  it  up  on  the  jetty  —  the  waves  had  jest  washed  it 
up,"  answered  the  child. 

"  It's  a  piece  of  my  old  boat,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I'd  know  it  any- 
where, I  ain't  sailed  in  her  twenty  years  for  nothing." 

Frances  Eaton  Jones. 


THE  PLACE  OF  -THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE"  IN  ENGLISH 

POETRY 

This  poem  of  Thomson  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  beauty  and 
power,  but  because  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English 
poetry.  To  appreciate  its  true  value  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review 
the  literary  history  of  the  times  immediately  preceedingits  production. 
Let  us  look  back  first  to  167 1,  the  year  in  which  Milton's  last  great 
poem,  the  "  Samson  Agonistes"  appeared.  During  the  same  year,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel,  Boileau,  "  Le  Legislateur  du  Parnasse," 
(to  quote  his  ever-enthusiastic  compatriots,)  published  his  "  L'  Art 
Poetique"  in  imitation  of  the  "  Ars  Poetica"  of  Horace,  and  thereby 
founded  a  critical  school  of  poetry  in  France  under  rules  as  arbitrary 
as  those  of  the  "  Unities"  which  in  the  name  of  Aristotle  were  for 
years  imposed  upon  the  drama.  Gradually  the  influence  of  this  school 
made  itselt  felt  in  England,  and  ten  years  later,  Dryden  in  "  Absalom 
and  Achitophel"  achieved  not  only  the  first  work  in  which  English 
literature  became  a  great  political  force,  but  the  triumph  of  the 
"  poetry  of   good  sense,  "  as  it  was  complacently  styled  by  its  admirers. 

With  this  work  began  the  so-called  "classical"  or  "Augustan" 
period  of  English  poetry  which  found  its  highest  representative 
in  Pope.  The  work  of  this  school  was  founded  as  we  have  seen 
on  Franco  Latin  models,  was  critical,  didactic,  highly  polished  and 
artificial.  These  were  the  poets  who  loved  the  walls  and  pavements 
of  the  city  streets  better  than  the  fields  and  hillsides.  Pope  voices  the 
general  sentiment  when  in  one  of  his  letters  he  says  :  "  It  is  time 
enough  to  like,  or  rather  pretend  to  like,  the  country  when  one  is  out 
of  love  with  everything  but  oneself.  "  Small  wonder  that  the  nature- 
painting  of  this  school  suggests  nothing  more  life-like  than  the 
painted  pasteboard  of  the  stage  ! 

But  while  England  had  thus  lain  aside  almost  entirely  her 
allegiance  to  her  own  early  singers  to  follow  after  foreign  masters, 
there  yet  remained  in  Scotland  among  the  wild  crags  and  torrents  an 
abiding  love  of  Nature  which  all  the  force  of  the  Augustan  critics 
was  powerless  to  repress.  The  depttrand  power  of  this  feeling  finds 
best  expression  in  the  work  of  two  poets,  Allan  Ramsey    and    Robert 
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Ferguson,  whose  songs  Burns  in  a  later  time  loved  and,  imitating, 
surpassed.  Ramsey's  pastoral,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  "  shows  every- 
where this  under-current  of  genuine,  loving  interpretation  of  "  Nature 
in  her  various  moods.  " 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  first  great  English  singer  to 
break  the  bonds  of  formalism  should  have  come  from  the  Border- 
land, with  this  inheritance  of  Scottish  enthusiasm  warming  the  more 
placid  English  current  in  his  veins.  The  revolt  from  the  Augustan 
school,  which  found  in  Thomson  its  first  great  leader,  was  not  only 
one  of  thought  and  feeling  but  of  form  also.  The  new  poets  turned 
first  for  a  model  to  the  powerful  blank  verse  of  Milton,  throwing  off 
thus  the  yoke  of  the  monotonous  couplet.  Thomson's  "  Winter" 
Which  appeared  in  1726  was  the  first  poem  of  any  force  in  this  verse 
form  since  the  'Samson  Agonistes,"  and  at  once  there  were  many 
imitations.  The  success  of  the  first  step  in  the  reform  was  assured  ; 
others  rapidly  followed.  Although  in  "  Winter"  Thomson  had  dis- 
carded the  rhyme,  he  still  retained  much  of  the  form  and  thought  of 
the  classicists  ;  but  each  of  his  succeeding  works  show  the  gradual 
weakening  of  this  influence.  A  suggestion  perhaps  of  the  path  which 
he  was  unconsciously  following  may  be  found  in  those  lines  in 
"Summer." 

"  Gentle  Spenser,  Fancy's  pleasing  son, 
Who  like  a  copious  river,  poured  his  song 
O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground." 

Finally,  in  1748,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  published  "The 
Castle  of  Indolence."  This  poem  marks  the  initial  triumph  of  the  so- 
called  "  romantic  movement."  Here,  at  last,  is  the  open  avowal  of 
allegiance  to  "  my  master,  Spenser,  who  charmed  his  Mulla's  plains." 
This  poem  is  in  two  cantos,  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  with 
"obsolete  words  and  a  simplicity  of  diction"  (to  quote  Thomson's 
own  preface)  "  which  borders  on  the  ludicrous."  What  a  tribute  to 
the  still-dreaded  Augustan  critic  is  this  half-deprecatory,  half-defiant 
introduction  ! 

On  the  conventional,  superficial  spirit  of  the  time,  however,  this 
burst  of  genuine  poetic  feeling  came  as  an  April  breeze  warmed  by 
Southern  suns  to  the  ice-bound  brooks  of  the  North.  The  poem  is 
genuinely  Spenserian  not  only  in  form,  but  in  the  romantic,  poetic 
spirit  which  it  breathes  throughout,  and  in  the  exquisitely  melodious 
flow  of  the  lines.     The  alliteration  of   which  Spenser   is    such  a  mas- 
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ter  appears  however  only  in  occasional  lines,  as: —  "  The  prat- 
tle of  the  purling  rill,  "or  "A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood." 
The  poem  abounds  in  close,  almost  literal  imitation  of  Spenser. 
Compare  for  instance  Thomson's  description  of  the  wizard's  den, 
"In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side,  "  with  the  wizard's  dwelling  in 
"  The  Faerie  Queene.  " 

"A  little,  lowly  hermitage  it  was 
Down  in  a  dale,  fast  by  a  forest's  side.  " 
Here  again  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  Thomson's  work.  His  love 
of  nature  was  genuine  and  unaffected,  yet  he  drew  his  descriptions  of 
her,  not  as  later  and  greater  bards  have  done,  from  the  lips  of  the 
all-mother  herself,  but  from  the  pages  of  the  poets.  Yet  he  was 
too  genuinely  a  poet  to  be  satisfied  with  imitation  alone  ;  genius  is 
ever  creative.  His  allegory  while  it  is  modelled  on  Spenser,  is  far 
more  complete  and  better  sustained  than  that  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 
His  style  is  free,  and  full  of  character,  even  a  litHe  irregular. 
He  felt  what  he  wrote  ;  his  emotions  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity. 
Throughout  his  whole  work,  although  it  varies  much  in  melody  and 
force,  there  is  a  breadth  of  fancy  and  an  exuberance  of  poetic  color 
and  imagery  to  which  no  work  of  the  time  offers  any  parallel.  These 
are  the  hills  and  dales,  the  woods  and  streams,  not,  to  be  sure,  of 
England,  but  of  the  fairyland  of  childhood,  the  enchanted  realms  of 
the  Poets,  bathed  in  "a  golden  glory"  of  "the  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea." 

Allou  Whitfield  Royer. 
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A  JUNE    POSSIBILITY 

Where  lilies  are  glowing 

I  wooed  a  June  lassie. 
Soft  breezes  are  blowing, 
Where  lilies  are  glowing. 
Perchance  there's  no  knowing 

In  the  meadowland  grassy, 
Where  lilies  are  glowing 

I  won  a  June  lassie.  A.  K.  F. 

In  the  Deaf  Pew.  People  were  beginning  to  enter  the  church. 
There  were  audible  whisperings  behind  the  red  curtain  that  hid  the 
choir.  The  footsteps  of  the  sexton  sounded  noisily  on  the  tiled  floor 
as  he  went  about  the  church  lighting  the  gas  with  his  long  stick.  The 
glare  from  the  circle  of  jets  over  the  pulpit  fell  full  upon  an  old  man  in 
the  "  deaf  pew".  He  looked  around  anxiously  at  the  well-dressed 
women  passing  up  the  centre  aisle,  uncomfortably  conscious  of  his 
shabby  coat  and  rumpled  collar.  The  organ  began  to  play — a  loud 
stirring  allegro  and  the  old  man  listened  attentively  to  the  music. 

The  late  comers  were  hastening  to  their  seats,  and,  just  as  the 
minister  went  to  the  pulpit,  an  attractive  girl  entered  with  a  young 
man.  The  usher  led  them  up  the  aisle  past  the  the  now  crowded  pews 
to  the  "  deaf  pew"  where  the  old  man  sat  alone.  The  girl  glanced  at 
him  and  sat  down  as  far  as  possible  from  him  with  the  young  man  by 
her  side.  The  old  man,  seeing  them,  snuggled  nervously  into  his 
corner  of  the  pew. 

The  girl  was  very  devout.  When  the  hymn  was  given  out,  her 
friend  found  the  place  for  her,  and  she  sang  with  her  whole  heart. 
The  old  man  was  still  fumbling  with  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
second  verse.  During  the  sermon  the  girl  watched  the  minister 
carefully.  She  looked  at  the  young  man  with  her  once  or  twice  to 
see  if  he  were  enjoying  it  as  much  as  she.  When  the  minister  spoke 
of  Peter's  denial,  her  face  grew  very  sweet  with  its  expression  of 
womanly  pity.  As  the  minister  closed  his  sermon  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes.  After  the  benediction,  she  turned  to  the  young  man  beside 
her. 
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"What  a  fine  sermon  it  was,  "  she  said  with  reverent  enthusiasm. 
They  walked  down  the  aisle  together,  her  face  still  filled  with  \vlx 
sweet  piety. 

"Who  is  that  lovely  girl?"  a  man  was  asking  of  a  woman 
near  her. 

"  Isn't  she  beautiful  ?"  she  answered.  "  Her  name  is  Fielding.  She 
is  going  to  Turkey  as  a  missionary  next  week.  " 

u  And  who  was  that  old  man  in  the  same  pew  ? " 

"  He?    Oh,  that  was  her  father,  "  she  said.  M.  G.  B. 

The  Fourth  Dimension.  The  fourth  dimension  had  been  puz- 
zling me,  I  know  the  spiritualists  and  mathematicians  both  used  it 
to  explain  things  they  could  not  otherwise  account  for,  and  yet  I 
could  not  imagine  any  such  thing.  How  could  there  be  any  dimen- 
sion except  length,  breadth,  or  height?  There  is  no  room  for  it,  it 
cannot  be. 

"It  cannot  be?"  cried  a  little  imp  suddenly  appearing  on  the 
table,  where  I  was  writing. 

"  It  can  be  and  it  is." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 

"Why  dear  me  !  I  am  the  fourth  dimension  myself  !  I  looked 
at  him  with  interest  now.  He  was  dressed  like  a  little  jester  with  a 
face  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  had  four  little  arms  which  he  used 
very  prettily  in  gesturing.  His  tiny  crossed  legs  had  long  pointed 
toes  in  front  and  behind. 

"  It  is  so  delightful  to  be  able  to  enjoy  myself  like  this,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  worked  hard  for  many  years  for  mathematicians.  It  makes 
my  head  ache  when  I  think  of  the  tedious  problems  and  calculations 
through  which  I  have  been  dragged."  He  sighed  and  rested  his 
chins  on  two  little  hands.  "Now  I  work  for  the  spiritualists,"  he 
continued.  "  Oh,  how  I  fool  those  fools  !"  "  But  how  do  you  do  it  ?" 
1  asked.  "I  can  stay  here  but  a  moment,"  he  replied.  "  But  if  you 
think  over  what  I  tell  you,  you  will  understand  all.  Can  you  imagine 
a  world  of  two  dimensions  where  nothing  would  have  height  or 
depth  and  when  a  line  would  be  a  high  wall  ?  The  houses  would  need 
no  roofs  because  there  would  be  nothing  above.  If  they  had  roofs 
they  would  coincide  with  floors.  Now  think  of  the  wonderful  things 
we  could  do  in  such  a  world.  We  could  see  from  above  into  their 
houses.     We   could    see    anything    no   matter    how    carefully    it   was 
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concealed.  To  others  this  would  be  clairvoyance.  And  besides 
this,  think  how  easy  it  would  be  for  us  to  move  objects,  which  would 
seem  to  them  securely  shut  in  by  four  walls.  We  would  have  sim- 
ply to  lift  them  up  and  set  them  down  on  the  other  side.  No  one 
would  be  able  to  explain  this.  Now  think  of  my  power  in  your  own 
world.  I  can  look  down  into  your  buildings  and  I  can  take  money 
out  of  boxes  which  you  think  are  securely  locked.  Oh,  you  have 
no  idea  what  little  Fourth  Dimension  can  do  !"  He  jumped  lightly 
down  from  the  table  and  was  gone,  leaving  me  to  think  over  what 
he  had  said. 

C.  F.  E. 

The  Chase  of  the  Arethusa.  This  title  has  nothing  to  do,  dear 
reader,  with  the  nymph  who  lived  in  the  Acroceramian  mountains;  nor 
yet  with  the  "frigate  tight  and  brave "  who  fought  the  French  till 
not  a  stick  could  stand.  Both  have  been  sung  so  well  that  I  should 
not  dare  to  describe  them.  My  Arethusa  has  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
neglected  by  poets,  and  in  fact  by  all  but  the  botanists.  Mr  Gray 
gives  a  concise  description  of  the  little  flower,  and  adds  that  it  is  rare  ; 
and  from  him  that  word  means  that  you  may  expect  to  find  the  plant 
at  the  North  Pole,  or  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  in  some  equally 
inaccessible  place. 

But  Mr.  Gray  does  not  say  anything  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  little  orchid.  Like  a  shy,  timid  nymph,  it  hides  in  place  where  no 
foot  treads.  In  floating  bogs,  too  solid  for  a  boat  to  pierce,  yet 
so  treacherous  that  the  turf  quivers  at  every  step,  while  the  water 
oozes  up  around  one's  feet,  the  adventurous  botanist  may  find  the 
Arethusa.  One  slender  stem  rises  out  of  the  bog,  bearing  the  ex- 
quisite pink  flower,  that  droops  a  little,  as  if  the  nymph  were  abashed 
at  the  gaze  of  her  pursuer. 

Once  in  June,  when  the  woods  were  full  of  flowers,  we  tracked  the 
Arethusa  to  its  home.  Three  miles  away,  across  the  river,  lies  a  little 
lake  ;  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  wooded  banks  on  three  sides. 
On  the  fourth  a  swampy  field  slopes  up  to  hay-fields  and  potato- 
patches.  Two-thirds  of  the  pond  is  clear  and  deep  ;  then  come  beds 
of  lily-pads  and  duskweed,  rising  up  out  of  the  dark  depths  to  the 
surface  ;  then  a  broad  stretch  of  floating  bog.  Low  bushes  cover  it, 
with  long  tufts  of  swamp  grass  in  between.  Here  and  there  one 
comes  upon  a  pool  of  black  water,  deep  and  still,  with  callas   floating 
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on  its  surface.  These  pools  are  only  part  of  the  lake,  for  the  whole 
bog  is  floating.  A  step  jars  it  and  everywhere  the  black  pools  spread, 
as  if  watching  for  a  careless  step.  Underneath,  the  dead  roots  and 
stems  of  the  water-lilies  coil  like  snakes  waiting  for  their  prey. 

But  what  did  we  care  for  pools  and  "  quaking  moss  "  There  in  that 
wilderness  of  reeds  and  bushes,  was  the  Arethusa,  and  we  plunged  in. 
We  splashed  up  over  the  tops  of  our  boots  in  water,  while  the 
cat  o'  nine  tails  brushed  white  down  all  over  us,  and  the  stunted  rose- 
bushes caught  at  our  dresses.  Pitcher-plants,  callas,  flowering  rushes 
were  plentiful  around  us.  We  gathered  great  bunches  of  them,  and 
they  were  very  beautiful.  But  where  is  the  Arethusa?  Has  the  shy 
thing  retreated  beyond  our  reach  ?  No;  with  a  cry  of  delight  Julia 
bends  down  over  the  first  one  we  have  seen.  There  it  is,  the  beautiful 
creature,  standing  out  from  the  dingy  grass  around,  like  a  nymph 
hemmed  in  by  satyrs. 

We  had  had  a  hard  tramp,  our  feet  were  wet  through,  our  skirts 
were  soaked,  we  would  not  improbably  catch  cold  ;  but  the  Arethusa 
was  ours. 

A.  M.  R. 


LINE5 

Is  there  some  such  thing  as  a  Sunday  hush  ? 

I  wonder  up  here  among  the  trees 

When  I  hear  the  whispering  summer  breeze 

Breathe  through  the  branches  and  die  away. 

Or  wonld  it  be  like  this  every  day 

If  I  left  the  week-day  world  down  there  ? 

Would  skies  be  quite  as  far  and  fair, 

Would  the  shadows  lie  so  soft  and  few 

On  the  mountains'  hazy,  restful  blue? 

So  softly  subdued  the  pine  trees  roar, 

And  the  brook's  clear  mirror  so  soothing —  or 

Is  there  some  such  thing  as  a  Sunday  hush  ? 

R.  A.  W. 


A  LITTLE  BIRD 

A  little  bird  high  in  a  tree 
Made  one, —  a  man  and  maiden  three. 
'Twas  not  by  chance  that  they  had  met ! 
"  None  see,"  they  said  ;  one  can  forget 

A  little  bird. 

A  long  hot  road  ;  —  a  strip  of  grass  ;  — 
'Twould  tempt  the  Fates  to  let  it  pass  ! 
Two  people  linger  in  their  walk  ; 
There's  only  one  to  hear  them  talk,  — 

A  little  bird. 

Long  shadows  stretched  across  the  sky  : 
Two  people  parted  with  a  sigh. 
But  there  was  no  one  there  to  see  ! 
How  do  I  know?     And  who  told  me? 
A  little  bird! 


E.  R.  C. 


EDITORIALS 

When  the  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  the  government 
takes  stock  of  its  resources,  and  on  the  first  of  July  begins  on  the 
first  page  of  a  new  ledger.  We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  business 
year  and  it  is  a  fitting  place  to  balance  our  accounts.  For  the  class 
that  is  closing  its  books  with  us,  we  wish  happiness  and  success  ;  the 
best  prophecy  we  can  make  for  them  is  that  if  they  preserve  the  same 
honorable  relations  with  the  great  world  that  they  have  so  faithfully 
kept  with  this  world  in  miniature,  they  will  merit  both  happiness 
and  success. 

For  us  who  come  back  next  year  this  summer  ought  to  be 
esssentially  different  in  its  character  from  the  nine  months  that  are 
now  closing.  From  September  till  June  we  spend  fifteen  out  of  every 
twenty  four  hours  with  nerves  on  a  tension  ;  these  hours  are  docketed 
off  into  various  duties  and  are  even  divided  up  sometimes  into  thirty 
and  fifteen  minute  engagements.  Indeed,  our  walks  and  exercise 
become  utilitarian  ;  if  some  of  us  come  here  with  a  liking  for  ramb- 
ling about  at  our  own  sweet  will  in  solitary  communion  with  nature, 
we  soon  learn  always  to  seek  company  for  our  rambles,  very  often 
for  the  sake  of  talking  something  over  as  we  walk.  There  are  many 
examples  that  might  be  cited  to  prove  this  same  point — that  there 
is  very  little  chance  here  to  keep  in  touch  with  one's  self.  We  come 
to  know  our  friends  very  intimately,  we  have  long  visits  with  them,  but 
on  that  inner  self,  our  real  self,  we  make  at  the  best  but  formal  calls 
—  we  are  bowing  acquaintances. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  life  here  and  the  numer- 
ous advantages  offered  us  for  self-development  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this  evil  during  the  college  year.  Therefore  we  naturally 
turn  to  the  summer  vacation  as  the  best  time  for  this  repose  of  spirit. 
But  there,  too  often,  under  the  name  of  rest,  the  days  are  filled  with 
ceaseless  activity.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  demands  that  friends  and 
relatives  make  on  our  time,  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  some- 
how, somewhere,  for  us  to  take  account  of  ourselves.  All  the  year  we 
have  been  putting  down  figures,  column  after  column,  with  never  a 
chance    to   add    them    up;  but    in    this    season  —  nominally    of   calm 
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contemplation — we  should  try  to  get  at  least  their  approximate  sum. 
What  are  we  striving  to  be  ?  How  much  nearer  are  we  to  our  ideals 
than  we  were  a  year  ago?  What  is  the  faith  that  our  soul  "  holds 
sweet  and  strong  ?"  These  are  the  questions  that  come  to  all  of  us  at 
rare  moments  and  that  most  of  us  put  off  until  we  shall  have  time  to 
think  about  them.  And  until  we  shall  sit  down  with  ourselves  and 
face  these  things  squarely  and  try  to  make  up  our  minds  about  them, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  we  cannot  hope  for  that  which  we  all 
desire  most  earnestly  —  whether  we  say  much  about  it  or  not — the 
repose  and  strength  of  a  true  womanly  character. 

It  would  be  a  cross  and  crabbed  misanthropist,  indeed,  who 
would  deny  to  youth  the  animation  and  light  heartedness  natural  to 
its  years.  No  one  would  want  to  change  vivacious  young  women 
into  prudish  spinsters.  This  is  all  very  obvious  but  there  is  one 
thing  not  so  easily  seen  and  that  is  the  line  that  divides  flippancy 
from  animation.  It  must  be  invisible  or  else  it  surely  would  not  be  so 
frequently  crossed.  We  can  recognize  the  difference  between  these 
two  if  we  cannot  define  it.  Animation  is  a  spontaneous  overflow  of 
mirth  that  has  no  hint  of  shallowness  ;  it  is  essentially  natural.  Rut 
flippancy  is  a  cheap  imitation  of  wit  ;  it  has  no  background  of  wis- 
dom and  springs  always  from  a  desire  to  be  thought  bright.  It  shuns 
all  possible  connection  with  seriousness  or  even  sincerity,  and  yet 
with  all  these  faults  it  possesses  a  peculiar  fascination. 

Granting  that  these  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics 
of  flippancy,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a  distinct  evil — something  to 
be  shunned  instead  of  cultivated.  But  the  critscism  is  frequently 
made  against  the  college,  that  flippancy  is  becoming  one  of  its  serious 
faults.  That  the  tendency  in  this  direction  is  very  strong,no  one, who  is 
at  all  observant,  can  deny.  There  is  an  apparent  desire  to  turn  every 
thing  off  as  a  joke,  to  stamp  it  with  a  phrase  that  would  be  bright 
but  that  goes  halting  because  it  represents  nothing  deeper  than  the 
wish  to  seem  bright.  Things  of  superficial  interest  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  the  only  things  really  worth  consideration. 

Comparing  the  present  state  of  things  with  that  of  several  years 
ago  the  result  would  seem  unfavorable  to  the  present.  But  in  any 
comparison  of  this  kind,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  There  are  more  people  to  talk  than  there  used  to  be 
and    consequently    more    flippancy    to    be  observed.     There   is    more 
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driftwood  and  floating  refuse  on  the  surface  of  a  large  mill-pond 
than  on  a  small  one  ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  depths  in  the  large  one  may 
be  deeper.  One  trouble  is,  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  slight  the  very 
existence  of  earnest  and  serious  work  and  to  make  conspicuous  the 
trivial  alone.  The  faculty  assure  us  that  just  as  faithful  work  is  done 
now  as  in  former  years  ;  the  difference  is  that  some  of  the  girls  who 
do  it  are  timid  and  never  talk  very  much  about  anything  ;  others  fear 
the  ridicule  of  that  very  flippancy  that  tries  to  make  a  laughing  stock 
of  the  serious  work  of  which  it,  itself,  is  incapable.  When  a  magpie 
is  chattering  who  hears  a  wren  ?  But  these  two  classes  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  who  do  scholarly  and  thorough  work.  There  are 
many  students  who  take  it  for  granted  that  they  should  do  earnest 
work,  it  is  a  part  of  their  character,  why  shonld  they  talk  much 
about  that  which  is  a  matter  of  course  ?  These  girls  are  the  ones  who 
make  for  the  college  that  reputation  for  high  scholarship  and  cultured 
women  that  it  enjoys.  And  though  these  girls  who  come  to  college  prim- 
arily for  study  and  yet  have  secondarily  a  good  time  are  more  numerous 
than  those  who  come  for  play  first  and  work  second,  yet  it  is  the  latter 
who  have  more  time  to  make  themselves  the  observed  of  all  observers- 
This  subject  is  one  that  comes  most  closely  home  to  us  now  ;  and 
it  is  one  so  important  that  the  present  remarks  pretend  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  preface  to  further  discussion.  In  all  seriousness  and  for 
the  sake  not  only  of  truthfulness  but  of  loyalty  to  the  college,  let  each 
student  resolve  not  to  boast  this  summer,  wherever  she  may  be,  of  the 
easy  way  in  which  she  "slides"  through  her  college  course.  But  let 
us  each  frankly  acknowledge  the  demand  that  is  made  upon  us  for 
conscientious  and  scholarly  work. 
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As  the  time  again  comes  around  for  the  passing  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  from  our  American  Colleges,  it  becomes 
natural  to  reflect  once  more  on  a  little  question  of  statistics,  namely, 
that,  as  averages  go,  it  is  probably  the  pleasure  of  every  under- 
graduate in  every  college  to  know  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the 
American  writers  of  the  next  decade,  or  perhaps  of  the  next  but  one. 
Not  because  genius  necessarily  ^oes  to  college  but  because  talent  is 
there  best  nurtured,  we  may  be  excused  for  looking  among  the  college 
magazines  for  some  indications  of  this  possible  future. 

It  is  a  favorite  boast  with  many  people  that  they  always  know 
whether  a  given  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman,  but  they 
generally  find  that  in  proportion  as  a  book  is  good  art,  it  is  hard  to 
guess  at  the  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  work  is  immature 
it  is  easy  to  be  certain  of  the  difference.  While  girls  have  a  finer 
touch,  it  is  their  brothers  who  show  firm  grasp  and  large  methods. 
They  have  an  originality  of  plot  and  a  daring  directness  in  coming  at 
a  subject,  which  we  try  in  vain  to  reproduce.  They  are  apt  to  write 
carelessly  however  and  entirely  miss  many  artistic  points;  they  decidedly 
lack  the  polishing  about  which  we  are  most  particular.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  wonder  which  tendency  is  going  to  win  in  the  coming  race. 
Whether,  after  all  the  war  that  has  been  waged  during  the  last  year  or 
two  about  woman's  lack  of  creative  power,  we  must,  individually, 
confess  to  the  same,  —  or  whether  we  stand  on  the  assertion  that  it  is 
our  higher  ideal  of  what  a  plot  should  be  that  keeps  us  from 
meddling  with  experiences  we  have  not  yet  had,  —  is  it  not  probable 
that  a  little  run  in  the  other  direction  would  give  us  a  longer  start? 
Without  abating  one  jot  of  any  more  sophisticated  power  that  we 
may  have  attained  to,  could  we  not  all  try  our  hands  at  larger  subjects 
once  in  a  while?  Let  us  leave  our  quiet  New  England  villages,  even 
if  we  come  back  to  them  again  for  our  final  struggle,  and  deal  straight- 
forwardly with  a  railroad  accident  or  a  haunted  dissecting-room,  or 
a  tale  of  Corsican  revenge.  These  things  sound  callow  to  us  as 
written  up,  in  the  Nassau  Lit.  for  instance,  and  from  our  own  pens 
they   will  seem,  —  and    be, — still  "more  unfledged   at   first,  but  they 
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demand  that  stroke  right  out  from  the  shoulder  which  we  are  told 
nature  has  not  adapted  our  forearms  to,  and  which  we  must  practice 
now  and  then  in  order  to  return  to  our  old  fields,  freed  from  the 
danger  of  "  writers'  cramp.  " 

The  Table  is  heaped  high  with  college  exchanges,  which,  aside 
from  their  innate  merit,  bring  with  them  the  satisfactory  thought  that 
a  corresponding  number  of  other  Tables  reflect  from  their  polished 
surfaces  our  own  sober  cover.  Not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the 
Exchange  Editor's  duty  is  hearing  what  all  the  other  magazines  are 
saying  about  us  and  about  each  other.  The  Table  is  always  glad  to 
read  friendly  criticisms,  and  promises  to  return  them  in  good  part. 
Nearly  all  the  May  numbers  have  a  touch  of  the  makeshift  about  them, 
for  the  outgoing  boards  have  left  Ninety-Five  to  get  through  the  two 
numbers  remaining  for  this  year  as  best  it  can  on  the  old  lines.  There 
has  evidently  been  no  time  either  to  introduce  new  policies  or  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  old,  and  the  work  suffers.  The  serious  articles 
and  the  light  essays  are  excellent,  especially  those  of  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine  and  the  Wellesley  Magazine,  but  the  stories  and  verses  are 
for  the  most  part  what  might  have  been  found  in  the  scrap-basket 
which  Ninety-four  left  behind  her. 

THE  SONG  OF   THE  LOTUS. 

Sleepily,  sleepily, 

Swaying  and  shifting, 

Drowsily,  drowsily, 

Nodding  and  drifting. 

Odors  of  spicy  balms, 

Shadow  of  eastern  palms, 

Cobwebs  of  phantasy, 

Twining  and  twisting. 

Out  of  a  melody 

Spinning  soft  slumbers, 

Waving  a  mystery 

Into  the  numbers — 

The  river's  full  bosom 

Beneath  thee  is  swelling 

With  passion's  desire. 

Out  of  the  east  from 

His  full-orbed  dwelling 

Flings  the  moon-lover 

His  passion's  pure  fire.  —  Wellesley  Magazine, 
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DAFFODILS. 

Behind  a  hedge 

Of  buckthorn,  bordering  a  garden  quaint 

And  rambling,  such  as  artists  love  to  paint, 

Bloom  daffodils.     Their  hue's  intensity 

Seems  born  of  bright  Spring  sunshine  and  to  me 

Reflects  a  halo  on  the  silver  hair 

Of  her  who,  bending  o'er  them,  lingers  there 

Behind  the  hedge.  —  Williams  Lit. 

AS  USUAL 

'T was  in  summer  that  they  met, 
Those  two  so  early  blighted, 

Twas  'neath  a  fair  sunset 

Their  all  to  each  was  plighted. 
For  she  was  sick  of  a  broken  heart 
Caused  by  some  cruel  Cupid's  dart, 
And  his  poor  soul  was  torn  in  twain 
Because  he'd  found  his  love  was  vain, 
And  thus  each  heart  was  so  far  cleft 
The  only  half  the  heart  was  left, 
But  while  they  poured  out  all  their  grief 
Iu  sympathy  they  found  relief, 
Aud  proved  by  joining  soul  to  soul 
Two  halves  will  ever  make  whole.  —  Vassar  Miscellany. 
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On  Thursday  evening,  May  24,  Professor  M.  J.  Drennan,  of  Vassar 
College,  read  a  paper  on  the  study  of  English  Literature.  As  a 
former  instructor  in  Harvard  and  a  practical  teacher  of  Eriglish, 
Professor  Drennan  is  fully  alive  to  the  disputed  questions  in  his 
cho>en  field.  Much  of  such  a  discussion  as  he  gave  us  is  likely  to 
seem  matter  of  course  to  an  audience  of  people  and  more  a 
matter  of  course  in  proportion  to  their  inexperience.  But  Pro- 
fessor Drennan's  effort  to  adjust  the  aims  of  severe  scholarship  and 
of  liberal  culture  was  both  witty  and  wise.  Toward  the  close,  his 
paper  took  perhaps  more  of  the  tone  of  a  plea  for  the  study  of 
English  than  of  a  discussion  of  methods.  The  enthusiasm  for 
English  Literature  felt  in  Smith  College  is  too  universal  and  well 
known  to  make  such  a  plea  necessary  here,  but  it  is  always  well  to  be 
supplied  with  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Professor  Drennan 
afforded  us  in  other  respects  an  interesting  point  of  view,  in  his  own 
strongly  marked  and  suggestive  personality.  His  opposition  to  the 
mercantile  aspect  of  education  in  English  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  its  sentimental  and  superficial  sides  was  most  interesting. 

Open  Meeting  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi. — The  pages  of  our  magazines 
which  contain  articles  upon  the  War  are,  as  a  rule,  the  last  to  be  cut, 
and  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  literature  upon  the  subject  it  is  one  of 
which  the  general  reader  has  an  extremely  indefinite  conception.  On 
May  19  Mr.  Charles  Carleton  Coftin  gave  to  the  members  of  the  ['hi 
Kappa  Psi  Society  and  a  number  of  guests  some  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  War  which  were  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Coffin  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Boys  of  '  76"  and  also  as  the  war 
correspondent,  Carleton, whose  letters  were  anxiously  and  eagerly  read 
during  the  late  rebellion.  His  graphic  description  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  carried  the  audience  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  gave 
a  clear  impression  of  those  stirring  times.  Alter  the  lecture  in  Music 
Hall  the  society  gave  a  reception  in  the  Reading  room  to  Mr.  Coftin 
and  a  few  invited  guests. 

The  Harvard  Pierian  Sodality  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  gave  a  success- 
ful concert  in  Assembly  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  May  23.  The  programme 
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consisted  chiefly  of  music  of  a  popular  type,  including  dances  by 
Mozkowski  and  Brahms,  and  ending  with  the  beautiful  waltz  "  Mon 
Reve.  "  The  Mendelssohn  Quartet  was  interrupted  by  the  snapping 
of  a  string,  and  to  the  general  regret,  the  selection  which  promised  to 
be  most  delightful,  was  not  finished.  Instead,  Mr.  Safford  kindly  gave 
his  entertaining  rendering  of  the  "Jabberwock" —  a  clear  piece  of 
musical  description,  which  demonstrated  very  plainly,  the  fact  that 
music  contains  a  strong  element  of  humor.  The  piano  itself,  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  song,  and  "to  come  whiffling  through 
the  tulgey  wood,  "  with  an  energy  which  it  has  never  before  exhibited. 
Mr.  Safford  manifested  exceptional  ability  in  conducting  the  orchestra, 
and  his  interpretation  of  the  music,  although  at  times  athletic,  was  on 
the  whole,  both  spirited  and  inspiring. 

The  Mandolin  Club  played  extremely  well,  for  here  again,  the 
careful  work  of  the  leader  was  apparent,  and  the  "  Czarina  "  with  its 
delicate  effects  in  light  and  shade,  was  executed  with  a  skill  which 
aroused  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Tennis  Tournament.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the 
tennis  tournament  was  a  championship  contest.  The  general  tour- 
nament was  played  by  representatives  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
and  Junior  classes  on  Wednesday  afternoon  June  6.  On  the  following 
Saturday  the  winners  in  the  Wednesday  Tournament,  Miss  Herrick 
and  Miss  Smith  of  '96,  won  the  banner  from  Miss  Mason  and  Miss 
Williams  of  '94,  the  winners  of  last  year's  tournament. 

There  was  the  usual  display  of  gay  costumes  and  flags,  the  usual 
amount  of  enthusiastic  applause  on  both  occasions  but  the  interest 
was  more  intense  and  general  on  Wednesday.  The  most  absorbing 
tennis  of  the  afternoon  was  played  between  Miss  Herrick  and  Miss 
Smith,  and  Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Woodberry.  The  players  were  well 
matched  and  both  sides  felt  the  stimulus  of  able  opponents.  The 
excitement  of  the  spectators  was  most  tense  in  their  first  set.  For 
some  time  the  issue  seemed  doubtful,  but  Miss  Herrick  and  Miss 
Smith  finally  won  by  a  score  of  10-8.  Miss  Herrick  and  Miss  Smith 
won  the   second  set  by  a  score  6-4. 

A  much  smaller  company  of  spectators  witnessed  the  Saturday 
contest.  Miss  Mason  and  Miss  Williams  played  a  good  game  but 
they  were  fairly  outplayed  by  the  steady,  reliable  work  of  Miss  Her- 
rick and  Miss  Smith.  However  one  may  feel  about  the  result  of  the 
tournament  from  the  various  class  points  of  view,  it  will  certainly  add 
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to   the    interest    of  the  tournament   next  year  to  have  the  champions 
still  in  college.    ' 

The  Junior  Promenade  given  to  the  class  of  '94,  on  June  sixth, was 
the  last  distinctly  college  reception  which  the  seniors  will  attend. 
The  decorations  were  the  long,  pine  garlands  of  the  Junior  Recep- 
tion which  still  hung  from  ceiling  to  running  track.  The  side  of  the 
gymnasium  was  banked  with  laurel.  On  the  platform  stood  an 
enormous  jar  full  of  Jacqueminot  roses,  sent  by  Ninety-three  to 
Ninety-five.  After  the  dancing,  the  well  known  "  Balm  of  Gilead  " 
was  sung  in  honor  of  last  year's  Senior  class,  and  Ninety-four. 

The  Glee  Club  concert  on  Tuesday  evening  of  Commencement  week 
will  this  year  be  followed  by  a  reception  in  Assembly  Hall,  instead  of 
as  formerly  a  reception  in  the  Art  Gallery  and  dancing  in  the 
Alumnae    Gymnasium. 

The     Commmencement   programme  is  as  follows  : 

Senior  Dramatics,  Saturday,  June  16,  8  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sunday,  June  17,  4  P.  M. 

Ivy  Exercises,  Monday,  June  18,  10  A.  M. 

Art  Reception,  Monday,  June  18,  4-6  P  M. 

Glee  Club  Promenade,  Monday,  June  18,  7  P.  M. 

Reception,  Monday,  June  18,        8-10  P.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises,  Monday,  June  19,     10:30  A.  M. 

Orator,  President  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D. 
The    Biological   Society   held    its    last  open  meeting  for  the  year 
on   Thursday,  May  7.      The  entertainment    consisted  of   charades    on 
Zoological  and  Biological  subjects. 
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"  This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed." 

Titus  Adronicus. 
"  Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion." 

Much  Ado. 

During  most  of  the  time  since  the  last  issue  the  Editor  has  been  very  glad  to  be 
Inside  ;  the  rain-soaked  back  campus,  swept  by  chill  breezes  was  not  enticing.  With 
all  due  reverence  to  such  august  powers,  it  seemed  to  the  Editor,  as  well  as  to  those 
important  people,  the  seniors,  that  for  a  time  there  was  an  unfortunate  confusion  of 
parts  in  the  presentation  of  the  weather  drama  ;  Aeolus,  that  stern  god  of  winds  and 
storms  played  his  part  three  months  too  late.  Or,  perhaps,  June  forgot  her  lines 
and  was  learning  them  behind  the  scenes  while  March  entertained  the  audience 
with  an  encore. 

This  uncertainty  of  the  weather  was  a  great  disturber  of  literary  as  well  as  of 
social  plans.  The  Editor  had  been  trying  to  devise  a  talk  on  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  bad  weather  on  one's  temper,  but  the  subject  seemed  too  serious  for  her  light 
chatter.  There  is  nothing  especially  interesting  in  those  wet  and  chilly  days  when 
the  well  worn  winter  clothes  must  be  brought  out  again  and  steam  heat  is  at  a 
premium.  What  is  there  literary  or  romantic  about  a  steam  pipe?  But  just  as  a 
few  straggling  ideas  on  this  subject  were  beginning  to  get  themselves  into  shape, 
lo  !  the  weather  changed  and  those  broiling  days  of  June  are  upon  us.  The  effect 
socially,  morally,  intellectually  that  they  have  on  the  girls  of  the  different  classes  is 
marked.  All  of  us,  except  the  freshmen,  know  by  experience  how  desirable  those 
seats  by  the  windows  always  are  ;  how  the  lessons  are  always  —  nearly  always 
made  a  little  easier;  how  the  necessity  for  a  strawberry  ice  decreases  with  the 
thought  of  the  walk  down  town  to  get  it  ;  and  how  a  pitcher  of  lemonade  by  one  s 
hammock,  or  one's  friend's  hammock,  suddenly  seems  more  desirable  by  far  than 
an  ice;  how  if  one  knows  the  way,  there  are  cooler  places  to  be  found  than  even 
a  hammock  ;  places  where,  on  the  hottest  of  days,  one  needs  a  wrap  and  where  one 
has  a  feeling  of  mystery  and  romance  that  is  none  the  less  fascinating  because  she 
knows  that  this  half  lighted  dungeon  is  only  the  basement  of  the  Art  Gallery  or  of 
College  Hall  or  of  the  old  gym. 

These  are  the  days  when  those  pretty  summer  gowns  that  have  been  folded 
away  in  tissue  paper  will  be  taken  out  and  displayed  in  all  their  bewitching  airiness. 
But  of  all  the  characteristics  of  our  spring  costume  none  is  more  marked  than  the 
pertinacious  white  duck  suit.  Given  an  afternoon  tea,  a  tennis  tournament,  a 
carriage  drive,  in  short,  any  out-door  festivity  and  behold,  a  trim  white  duck  suit  all 
topped  with  a  white  sailor  ;  the  wearer  not  in  the  least  unconscious  of  the  excellent 
background  made  by  the  fresh  green  grass.  But  the  white  duck  has  a  formidable 
rival  this  spring  in  the  brown  linen.  The  latter  may  not  look  so  cool  but — let  it  not 
be  known  beyond  our  sisterhood — they  have  to  make  less  frequent  trips  to  the 
"  washer  lady  "  and  to  a  college  girl  in  the  spring  term  this  is  no  small  recommen- 
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dation  to  favor.  Well, 'well,  here  we  are,  talking  about  clothes  as  if  we  were  gay 
butterflies  instead  of  the  busiest  of  busy  bees.  But  then,  why  shouldn't  we  talk 
about  clothes?  We  are  all  interested  in  them  and  rightly  so.  We  all  acknowledge 
that  clothes  have  a  distinct  influence  on  character;  perhaps,  as  we  are  so  often 
assured,  they  do  not  make  the  man  but  they  help  the  woman  to  have  a  better  respect 
for  herself,  and  man  to  recognize  her  authority  and  superiority  more  clearly.  And 
here  is  a  serious  thought  about  the  dress  of  the  college.  For  the  past  two  years, 
alumnae  out  of  several  years  standing,  on  coming  back,  here  expressed  a  fear  that 
the  students  are  paying  too  much  attention  to  dress.  To  the  graduate  who  has  been 
keeping  in  mind  the  campus  as  it  looks  in  the  photographs  taken  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  with  here  and  there  a  figure  in  the  plainer  dress  of  that  day,  the  present 
appearance  of  the  campus  on  one  of  our  gala  days  must  be  truly  bewildering.  It  is 
not  that  we  pay  more  attention  to  dress  but  that  there  are  so  many  more  of  us  and 
that  the  style  of  dress  now  is  more  conspicuous.  Compare  for  a  moment,  the  present 
voluminous  sleeves  with  those  that  used  to  be  dangerously  tight  !  How  modest  and 
unassuming  the  latter,  how  aggressive  those  of  to-day  !  They  keep  us  from  loo 
close  contact  with  our  neighbors  and  enable  us  to  be  exclusive  and  give  us,  too,  an 
air  ot  greater  distinction.  Who  can  tell  how  many  moral  reflections  lurk  in  their 
folds  !  Surely  to  them,  saying  nothing  of  the  ever  increasing  amount  of  charming 
materials  at  increasingly  cheaper  prices,  we  may  attribute  our  apparent  greater 
attention  to  dress.  As  we  said  before,  we  are  proud  to  confess  that  we  take  an 
interest  in  pretty  clothes,  for  is  not  such  an  interest  one  of  the  important  features  of 
a  well-rounded  woman's  character?  The  college  girl  of  to-day  is  as  fond  of  sim- 
plicity as  her  older  sister  from  Alma  Mater,  but  it  is  simplicity  of  another  fashion, 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

Soon,  ah,  very  soon,  the  commencement  gowns  will  appear.  But  the  Editor 
cannot  begin  to  discuss  so  extensive  a  subject  in  such  a  small  space.  There  is  one 
pretty  scene  of  those  last  days  that  we  never  forget  and  that  we  watch,  perhaps,  with 
fluttering  hearts  and  tear-dimmed  eyes — the  seniors  in  their  filmy  white  muslins  on 
their  way  from  the  old  Dewey  to  the  college  steps  on  Ivy  Day. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

*Bayou  Folk,  by  Kate  Chopin.  Few  of  us  are  energetic  enough  to  enjoy  meet- 
ing through  the  summer  an  indefinite  number  of  new  people  of  our  own  kind.  We 
are  too  reserved  to  make  such  brief  acquaintance  satisfactory.  To  those  then  who 
are  tired  of  conventional  acquaintances,  Miss  Chopin  introduces  some  of  Nature's 
children  in  her  "  Bayou  Folk."  The  atmosphere  of  these  stories  is  charmingly 
personal.  You  feel  that  the  author  paints  with  a  loving  hand  all  the  delicate  details 
of  her  descriptions.     They  are  distinctive  and  vivid. 

"  But  ah  !  the  scent  of  the  sassafras  leaves  hanging  to  dry  in  the  shade!  The 
pungent  camomile!  The  sound  of  the  bayou  tumbling  over  that  shiny  log!  Only 
to  lie  there  for  hours  and  watch  the  glistening  lizards  glide  in  and  out  was  worth  a 
beating."  The  passionate  Creole  character  is  firmly  and  vigorously  delineated.  The 
characters  stand  out  as  individuals.  You  feel  the  pathetic  and  tragic  elements 
which  belong  to  the  type  only  as  a  background  to  the  few  expression  of  the  individ- 
uality. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  picturesque  sketches  in  the  collection  is  "Madame 
Celestin's  Divorce."  The  coquettish  Madame  Celestin  makes  a  charming  picture  as 
she  stands  by  the  rose-covered  fence  explaining  to  the  enamoured  Judge  Paxton  the 
unhappiness  of  her  married  life,  and  emphasizing  the  words  with  an  occasional 
flirt  of  her  broom.  She  is  equally  delightful  later,  when  having  raised  the  judge's 
hopes  by  her  insistance  upon  a  divorce  from  Celestin,  she  whimsically  decides  that 
she  doesn't  want  it  after  all.  Of  very  different  character  is  the  rapid  tragic  action 
of  "  Desiree's  Baby,"  one  of  the  strongest  treatments  in  the  book.  It  is  ful  of  love, 
tenderness,  cruelty  and  dispair. 

"  Love  on  the  Bon  Dieu"  shows  with  equal  success  the  romantic  side  of  Bayou 
life.  We  see  here  the  romantic  impulsive  love  of  a  younger,  more  unsophisticated 
society.  In  these  days  of  complex  psychological  stories  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  in  our 
reading  people  who  act  from  genuine  impulses  without  premeditation  or  policy. 

The  White  Crown  and  Other  Stories.  Eight  short  stories  by  Herbert  D. 
Ward,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  magazines,  are  collected  under 
the  title  of  "  The  White  Crown."  The  subjects  vary  from  the  story  of  the  old  New 
England  fisherman  and  his  cat,  "  the  missing  interpreter,"  to  an  imaginary  future  in 
which  all  the  great  continental  nations  adopt  a  creed  of  universal  peace. 

"  The  Education  of  a  Failure  "  makes  a  hero  of  an  educated  drunkard,  shows 
his  intelligence  as  well  as  his  vice,  and  leads  rapidly  up  to  a  climax  in  the  discovery 
that  "  Greek  Joe  "  belonged  to  the  "  most  select,  secret  literary  society  which  Amer- 
ica's universities  have  produced."  The  "Value  of  a  Cipher,"  though  cleverly  and 
interestingly  written,  suggests  from  the  beginning  that  both  scenery  and  properties 
are  manufactured  simply  for  the  needs  of  the  plot.  "  The  Semaphore"  and  "  Only 
Incident,"  both  have  more  than  a  touch  of  pathos,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able stories  of  the  collection. 
♦Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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The  King  of  SCHNORRERS.  The  tale  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume 
entitled  "  The  King  of  Schnorrers  "  is  far  from  being  the  best  of  this  curious  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  by  Zangwill.  None  of  them  however  can  claim  excellence 
though  the  greater  part  are  ingenious  and  unusual.  "The  Queen's  Triplets"  and 
11  The  Semi-sentimental  Dragon",  both  of  which  have  appeared  before,  are  deliriously 
comic  tales  of  the  Bunner  type,  but  in  many  of  the  others,  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
confused  in  a  manner  which  is  neither  artistic  nor  life-like.  Many  of  the  conceits 
are  truly  quaint,  notably  "  The  Odd  Life,"  but  the  stories  are  carelessly  constructed 
and  some  of  them  could  scarcely  be  cut  down  enough.  Mr.  Zangwill  should 
remember  that  padding  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  literary  world. 

*A  Bird  Lover  in  the  West,  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  This  book,  written  in  Mrs. 
Miller's  delightful  manner,  will  be  found  charming  by  those  who  are  already  inter- 
ested in  birds,  while  it  can  hardly  fail  to  arouse  an  interest  in  those  now  indifferent 
to  the  pleasures  of  this  out-door  study.  Mrs.  Miller  is  a  very  careful  observer  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  birds  and  she  understands  well  how  to  make  the  accounts  of 
her  observations  interesting.  She  does  not  give  to  many  details  but  enough  to 
arouse  her  reader's  interest.  Mrs.  Miller  knows  the  birds  all  over  the  country  and 
shows  that  the  same  bird  differs  in  character  and  habits  in  different  regions,  for 
instance,  the  wood-pewee  has,  in  the  west,  a  loud  and  persuasive  quality  of  tone 
lacking  entirely  the  sweet  plaintiveness  of  our  wood-pewee.  The  birds  of  Colorado 
are  very  shy  and  consequently  it  is  much  harder  to  study  them  than  here  where 
we  have  robins,  blue-birds,  song  sparrows  and  others  in  our  very  door-yards. 
Mrs.  Miller  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  blue  jay  or  "  little  boy  blue"  as  she 
calls  him,  and  shows  him  in  a  new  and  more  pleasing  light  than  that  in  which  he  is 
usually  regarded. 

fToTAL  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,  by  Mabel  Loom  is  Todd.  To  those  who  have 
become  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  acquainted  with  astronomy,  it  has  always  been  a 
source  of  the  greatest  regret  that  others  cannot  also  find  interest  in  that  fascinating 
study  Nowadays,  however,  astronomy  is  beginning  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
popular  mind,  alongside  of  the  other  natural  sciences.  It  is  becoming  known  to 
everyone,  and  it  is  books  like  the  present  volume  that  are  helping  to  make  it  so. 
Professor  Ball's  "  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  did  much  to  open  the  general  field  to  ama- 
teur interest  several  years  ago.  and  it  has  since  been  followed  by  more  specialized 
popular  works.  Mrs.  Todd's  book  is  perhaps  the  most  ideal  of  all  in  treatment,  for 
she  has  struck  that  happy  medium  between  dry  technicality  and  loose  description, 
which  is  what  the  earnest  amateur  of  these  days  insists  upon.  Interesting  historical 
facts  are  well  retold,  and  much  new  matter  is  added.  Professor  Todd's  experiences 
and  the  author's  own  view  of  a  Japan  eclipse  giving  an  especial  personal  interest, 

As  Mrs.  Todd  closes  her  own  general  description  of  a  total  eclipse,  by  quoting 
Professor  Langley's  words,  "This  spectacle  is  one  of  which,  though  the  man  of 
science  may  prosaically  state  the  facts,  perhaps  only  the  poet  could  render  the  im- 
pression," who  could  fail  to  feel  that  she  has  herself  given  both  facts  and  impression, 
in  a  charming,  easy  style  which  characterizes  the  entire  book.  The  volume  is,  of 
course,  ably  edited  by  Professor  Todd,  the  printing  and  binding  are  tasteful,  and 
*Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ^t Roberts  Bros. 
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the  illustrations,  especially  the  photographic  plates  of  the  Corona,  give  finish  to  a 
work  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  followed  by  others  from  the  pen  of  Emily  Dickin- 
son's editor. 

Women  in  Roman  Literature,  by  J.  Everett  Brady.  "  Women  in  Roman  Liter- 
ature" is  a  little  book  which  Dr.  Brady  has  written  for  use  in  his  Latin  classes.  It  is, 
as  the  author  himself  says  in  the  preface  "  a  compilation  of  material  rather  than  an 
original  and  critical  study  of  the  subject."  It  is  however,  a  very  interesting  and  use- 
ful collection  of  information  upon  a  subject  whose  importance  has  never  been  suf- 
ficiently emphasized  in  history  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  reference.  "  The  chief 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  show  both  the  importance  of  women  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
state  and  also  their  interest  and  work  in  literature.  In  the  line  of  epistolary 
composition. oratory  and  poetry,  two  or  three  examples  are  given  of  women  who 
certainly  excelled,  though  little  is  really  known  of  them.  Some  of  these  names 
are  very  familliar,  Cornelia,  "the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  is  always  a  welcome 
reminder  of  our  duty  to  state  and  family;  Hortensia  and  Amsesia  Sentia  or 
Androgyne  are  also  inspiring  examples  of   what  a  woman's  public  life  may  be. 

In  the  chapter  on  poetry  several  are  mentioned  whose  talents  received  applause 
from  their  contemporaries;  Hostia  of  TiDur  and  Theophilaare  among  them,  while  both 
the  translation  and  the  original  of  Sulpicia's  poems  are  given.  Dr.  Brady  thinks 
they  may  be  safely  assigned  to  her  though  they  are  found  in  the  works  of  Tibullius. 
This  little  book  recalls  and  one  emphasizes  the  fact  that  much  of  what  the 
Roman  men  did  was  instigated  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
Dr.  Brady  for  reminding  us  of  such  noble  examples. 
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In  closing  its  first  year  the  MONTHLY  has  but  one  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Alumnae.  While  their  hearty  interest  in  us  and  their  sympathy  with  our  work  have 
been  the  greatest  encouragement  we  have  had,  we  still  wish  to  beg  them  for 
stronger  actual  support  in  the  way  of  contribution.  We  hope  that  now  that  the 
Monthly  has  become  well  established  they  will  manifest  their  interest  in  it  by- 
using  this  department  much  more  generally  than  they  have  this  year,  for  communi- 
cation between  Alumnae  and  under  graduates.  We  open  the  few  pages  we  can 
assign  exclusively  to  them  for  free  discussion  of  College  interests  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  not  withhold  any  suggestion  or  criticism  which  may  benefit  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  college  at  heart.  One  of  our  strongest  arguments  for  the 
Monthly  was  that  it  would  help  keep  the  Alumnae  in  touch  with  the  under  graduates. 
We  wish  they  would  feel  that  if  they  are  interested  in  us  we  are  no  less  interested 
in  them,  and  always  welcome  gladly  reports  of  what  the  associations,  classes,  and 
individuals  are  doing.  So  while  we  thank  them  for  their  sympathy  with  our  efforts 
of  this  year  we  also  urge  them  not  to  forget  that  we  want  and  need  their  co-operation 
and  that  this  they  best  give  us  by  communicating  more  spontaneously  with  this 
department,  and  thus  keeping  the  widely  separated  members  of  the  college  better 
acquainted  and  more  closely  in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  Library  Committee  will  make  its  first  report  at  the  Alumnae  Meeting  next 
Tuesday.  The  Committee  was  organized  so  late  in  the  year  that  little  attempt  has 
been  made,  as  yet,  toward  raising  funds.  There  is,  however,  a  nucleus  of  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  already  in  the  treasury.  Miss  Jordan  has 
generously  contributed  the  receipts  of  two  lectures  which  she  has  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  Glee  Club  has  turned  over  one  hundred  dollars  of 
its  concert  receipts  to  the  Library  fund. 

The  plan  of  the  Committee  is  to  appoint  sub-committees  from  the  different 
branches  and  from  sections  where  there  are  no  organized  branches.  By  these 
agencies  as  well  as  by  personal  effort  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  sum  will  be  raised 
during  the  coming  year.  The  Committee  will  recommend  that  the  money  raised 
shall  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Library.  They  will 
suggest  the  plan  of  taking  up  the  work  by  departments,  believing  that  the  ground 
can  be  more  easily  covered  in  this  way  and  that  each  department  may  be  eventually 
as  well  provided  as  the  Philosophical  department  now  is  by  the  income  of  the 
Phelps  Memorial  fund.  It  is  believed  that  the  needs  of  the  work  will  strongly 
appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Smith  College,  particularly  from  the 
students  and  alumnae  and  a  generous  response  is  expected  from  them  and  a  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  committee. 

It  is  desired  to  assure  the  students  before  Commencement  week,  that  the  room  in 
the  Main  building,  which  was  furnished  during  the  Easter  vacation,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  college  as  a  reception  room. 
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The  Non-Graduate  Association  has  taken  much  pleasure  in  fitting  up  this  room 
hoping  to  supply  a  real  need  in  the  college,  a  suitable  place  where  friends  and 
guests  may  be  received. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Monthly  announces  that  plans  are  being 
made  to  establish  a  Branch  of  the  Alumna?    Association  in  Worcester  next  autumn. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  next  year  in  Boston  to  organize  a  Smith  Alumnae 
Chapter  of  the  College  Settlements  Association.  The  falling  off  of  Alumnae  sub- 
scriptions shows  a  great  need  of  some  such  movement  to  maintain  the  interest  in 
the  Association  among  Alumnae.  We  hope  that  every  effort  to  advance  this  splendid 
work  which  was  begun  by  Smith  graduates  will  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all  her 
Alumnae. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Lilly  Hall  on  Tuesday  June  19,  at  3  P.  M. 

The  Alumnae  tea  will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  at  4.30  P.  m.,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Grace  A.  Hubbard  '87,  Miss  Harriet  Seelye'88and  Miss  Abby  E.  Tucker  '82, 
as  committee, 

The  Phi  Kappi  Psi  reunion  will  be  held  in  the  Reading  room  on  Monday,  June 
18,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Alpha  reunion  will  be  held  in  the  Reading  Room  on  June  19,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Colloquium  reunion  will  be  held  as  usual  in  Lilly  Hall  on  Monday,  June  19, 
directly  after  the  Ivy  exercises. 

The  Phelps  Memorial  Library  Association  will  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Room 
3,  Main  building,  Monday  June  18,  at  3  P.  M.  Fees  for  the  year  1894-5  will  be  due 
on  that  day.  The  treasury  contains  $420.  The  meeting  will  vote  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  permanent  fund  that  the  $500  be  paid 
over  to  the  College  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1894.  Members  who  can  not  attend  the 
meeting  are  requested  to  send  their  votes  to  the  Treasurer,  with  a  statement  of  the 
date  on  which  they  will  pay  their  dues. 

Anna  A.  Cutler,  Treas. 
284  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'79  The  class  of  '79  celebrates  its  fifteenth  anniversary  this  year.  Of  this  class, 
the  first  graduated  from  the  college,  there  were  eleven  regular  students  and 
one  special.  Six  of  this  number  are  married,  four  are  successful  teachers  and 
two  are  dead.  Two  of  the  class  husbands  are  professors,  two  business  men, 
one  a  doctor  and  one  a  lawyer.  The  class  children  are  nine  in  number,  ranging 
from  the  class  baby  now  thirteen  years  old  to  the  class  twins  of  five  months. 
Of  the  teachers  Miss  Eleanor  Cushing  and  Miss  Gorham  are  at  the  college. 
Miss  Gulliver  has  charge  of  the  department  of  philosophy  at  Rockford  Col- 
lege and  Miss  Whiton  is  principal  of  a  girl's  school  in  New  York  city.  Miss 
Taber  died  several  years  ago  in  Rome  ;  and  Miss  Leonard  in  1892  at  her 
home  in  Philadelphia  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage. 

'82     Theodate  L.  Smith  has  been  studying  psychology  in  the  new    graduate    depart- 
ment at  Yale.     She  writes  that  ten  out  of   the  thirty  women  there  are  from 
Smith. 
Frances  Pellett  is  an  assistant  instructor  in  Chicago  University.     She  is  taking. 
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her  vacation  during    the    Spring    Quarter,  but    will   return    for    the  summer 
session. 

Fannie  Browne  is  soon  to  be  married  to  Professor  Taylor,  who  has  charge  of 
the  department  of  Political  Economy  in  the  college  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Lina  Eppendorff  has  charge  of  the  needlecraft  at  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 
She  says;  "Sewing  and  all  its  branches,  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
etc.,  we  hope  to  study  as  an  art,  a  profession,  with  all  the  aid  which  a  prac- 
tical work-room,  an  experimenting  class,  and  library  and  lectures  can  give 
to  train  fingers  and  rouse  intelligent  minds." 

Dr.  Preston  is  greatly  improved  in  health  by  her  stay  in  Colorado.  She  has 
opened  an  office  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Dr.  Milligan  was  obliged  on  account  of  loss  of  health  to  give  up  her  work  as 
resident  physician  at  Hull  House,  Chicago.     She  will  settle  in   Denver,  Col. 

Caroline  Hungerford  Mills  goes  abroad  for  the  summer. 

Eleanor  Lamson,  and  Mary  Gulliver  of  the  Burnham  School,  are  also   expecting 
to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 
'84     The   tenth  reunion  of  the  class  of    'S4  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Miss  Frances 
M.  Tyler,  53  Crescent  street,  on  Tuesday  evening  June  19.     Eighteen  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  be  present. 

Mrs.  Mary  Duguid  Dey,  the  president  of  the  Alumnce  Assocation,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  June  6. 

Dr.  Mary    A.  Johnson  was    married  in  Philadelphia  on   May  23  to  Dr.  Charles 
Louis  Olds. 
'85     Mrs.    Mary    Smith     Costello,    a    non-graduate    member  of   this   class    has   art 
article  on  Old  and  New  Art  Criticism  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 
'86     Florence   A.    Merriam,  formerly  of   this  class,  who  is  already  known  as  author 
of  Birds  through  an  Opera    Glass,  has  recently  published  a  new    book  called. 
"  My  Summer  in  a  Mormon  Village. 

Alice  V.  Waite  receives  a  master's  degree  from  Smith  this  year. 
'87     Eleanor   L.  Lord,  who    has   been    instructor   in    history   at   Smith    College,    is 
going  abroad  for  a  year's  study. 

Lillian  W.  Fay  receives  a  master's  degree  from  Smith  this  year. 
'88     Daisy  L.  Blaisdell  received  a  master's  degree  from  Smith  this  year. 

Mary  B.  Raymer  is  to  spend  the  vacation  abroad. 

Louise  A.  Husted,  who  received  her  degree  in  medicine  a  year  ago,  on  May  15 
entered  upon  her  duties  as  Interne  at  the  New  England  Hospital  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  for  a  year. 

Leila    W.    Kennedy    and    Harriet    E.    Duguid    sailed    on  June  6,  on  the  Paris, 
for  six  months  study  of  French  in  Paris  and  Interlaken. 
'89     May   A  Goodwin  was  recently  married  to  Philip    W.    Avirett   of   Cumberland, 
Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Blodgett  receives  a  master's  degree  from  Smith  this  year. 

Lucy  E.  Allen  goes  abroad  for  the  summer  months. 

Agnes  Carr  will  act  as  secretary  for  the  class  this  summer. 

Martha  A.  Hopkins    entertained    the    College    Club  of  Boston  at    her    home    ir> 
Brookline,  in  May. 
'90     Alice  Barton  was  recently  married  to  Edward  L.  Burchard  of  Chicago. 

Flora  A.  Kellogg  was  married  on  May  23  to  Dr.  W.  Russell  Jones  of  Spring- 
field. 

Gertrude  James  was  married  April  3  to  Warren  E.  Derby  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Jessie  S.  Rand  was  married  May  16,  to  Dr.  Joel  Ernest  Goldthwait  of  Boston. 

Lucy  D.  Thompson  has  been  taking  the  course  in  architecture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Regina  K.  Crandall  has  been  studying  history  at  Chicago  University  and 
teaching  in  a  Chicago  school. 

Helen  C.  Folsom  has  gone  abroad  for  the  summer. 
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Mary  L.  Bufkin  and  Mary  F.  Carpenter  have  returned  from  Europe  where  they 

have  been  together  since  last  July. 
*9i     Caro  Taylor  has  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  English  and  History  in  the 

Rogers  Hall  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Charlotte  Franklin  is  teaching  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

Mary  Churchyard  and  Elizabeth  Williams  are  still  travelling  in  Europe. 
Bertha  W.  Dwight  returns  this  month  after  spending  the  winter  in  Paris. 
Helen  Pierce  Esselstyn,  is  living  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Grace  Weston  sails  for  Europe  in  July,  where  she  will  remain  a  year. 
"92     Edith  L.  Clark  receives  a  master's  degree  from  Smith  this  year. 

Blanche  E.  Wheeler  and  Sarah  S.  Goodwin  are  going  abroad  together  to  attend 

the  Oxford  Summer  meeting. 
Edith  B.  Brown  has  gone  abroad. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Pratt  Jordan  has  spent  the  winter  in  Chicago  and  will    be   at   Woods 

Holl  this  summer. 
Elizabeth  C.  Fisher  has  taken  a  course  in  art  at  the    Boston   Art   Museum    this 

year. 
Grace  A.  Dennen  has  been  teaching  in  Los  Angelos.  Cal. 
'93     Florence    Jackson    will     return    to    college     in     September     as     assistant    in 

chemistry. 
Charlotte  S.  Stone  will  return  next  year  as  assistant  in  the  rhetoric  department. 
Margaret  Lewis  will  return  to  college  as  assistant  in  the  biological  department. 


!84     Elizabeth   Seelye  Bixler,    wife  of   the    Reverend   James  Wilson   Bixler  died    in 

New  London,  Connecticut,  April  10,  1894. 

Mrs.  Bixler  entered  college  with  the  class  of  '84  and  was  their  first  president. 

Although  she  was   called  home  the  next   spring  by  the  death  of  her  mother 
;and  never  resumed  her  college  work,  yet  she  retained  her  interest  in  all  that 
^concerned  '84  and  every  year  contributed  to  the  class  letter. 
31rs.  Bixler  was  a  woman  of  unusually  lovely  character  and  lovgfble  disposition 

and  her  death  brings  inexpressible  sorrow  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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